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INERALOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 
LON DON.—PROPF. TENNANT, F.G.8., will com 
2 COURSE of LECTURES on MINERALOGY, with a View to 
facilitate the Study of GEOLOWY, and of the Application of 
Mineral Substa RTS. The Lecture’ will be illus- 
trated by an extensive Collection of Specimens, and will begin on 


pec 
FRIDAY, October 8th, at Nine o’cluck, am. They will be con- 
tinued on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday, at the same 
hour. Pee 2. 2e. 


R W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.— —The PRO- 
SPECTUS for the Academical Year, commencing October 
1, 1458 (containivg information about the several Departments of 
Theology, Geveral Literature, “> ine, Applied Sci 
Military | the School and the Evening Classes). 
veo be sent on application te J. W. CUNNINGHAM, 
R W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


U COLLEGE, LONDON. 
LTY of MEDICINE. 

The SESSION will COMMENCE on FR October 1 
LECTURE at 3 o'clock. 

The Lectures to the Classes of the Wincas TERM will 
commence as fullows 
Anatomy— Prof. Ellis—on Saturday October 2. at 9 o’clock, a.m. 
Anatomy and Bharpey, M.D.— on Monday, 


AM 
iamson, F_R S.—on Saturday, October 2, at 


chemistry 

o’cloc A. 

Comparative "Aaatomy— Prot Grant, M.D. F.R.S.—on Monday, 
4, o'clock, P 

yy Erichsen—on Tuesday, 

r 5, at 4 o’cloc 

and Practice of Walshe, M.D.—on 

Monday, October 4, at 5 o'clock, 

Practice daily the year, with Clinical Lee- 

A Physicians and Surgeons, also Lectures on Uph- 


may be obtained at the Office of the College. 


A. W. WILLIAMSON, F.R.S., Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council, 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, and 
of SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 


Director. 
Bir RODERICK D.C.L. 
A. F.R. 


SESSION whieh will COM on the 
BER, the fv liowiu LECTU KES and 
RACTICAL DEMONSTRA given :— 
1. Chemietry. By A. W. 7-8. 
2. Metal y John Percy. M.D. 
atural Histery. By T. H. Huxley, rR. 
‘ } By Warington W. Smyth, M.A. F.RS. 
.. Geology. By A. C. Ramsay, F.B.S. 
Applied Mechanics. By Willis, M.A. F.R.S. 


8. Physics. By U. G. Stok 
Iastruction in Mechanica Drawing, by Mr. Binns. 


Phe ~y oF Matriculated Students (exclusive of the Labora- 
301. in one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments 


Pu pils are received in the Royal Co of Chemistry (the 
sabebabear 4 of , School), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, 
poms ¢ 102. for the term of three m cathe. The same fee is 
in the Metallursical = direction of 
atts of res are issu 

the Queen's the East Iudia 
and obtain at redu 


uced 
bness the Piince of Wales has granted two Ex- 
pros nfermation apply useum 
cal Jermyn-street, Londen. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


E SCHOOL of ART at 
and in the following METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS, 
will REOPEN for the Session of Five Months, on FRIDAY, th 


Spi elds—Crispin 


a Bt. Rouse, 
4 Rethe —Grammar Schoo Deptford- road. 
5. Bt. Martine the Fields. street, Long-acre. 
th—St. Mary’s, Prince’s-road. 
Ham — Dispensary Baflding. 
At Seth Kensington. 37, Gower-street, Bedford-square, Spital- 
Finsbu Charterhouse, there are Female Classes. 
terms, &c. apply to the respective Schovls. 
By order of the 
Commitéee of Council on Education. 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
OF MEDICIN 

The WINTER SESSION will on FRIDAY, October 1, 
with an iach rat ADDRESS by Prof. BENTLEY, 
o'clock, r 
Teezives 305 Patients, of which 185 are Surzical 
Medical. The avuwual number of out-patients is over 

sbich upwards of 800 are Midwifery cases. 
ts will be required to act as as Clinical Clerks 


rs. 
General Fee for attendance on 7 the Hospital Practice and 
required by the College of Surgeons and A 
pany, including Practical Chemistry, Sil. This sum may be 
by instalments of 351 at the bezinning of the First Session ; 
at the besinning the Second Session ; ll at 


Mr. De} 
8. J. M.D, PRe. Desa. 


ITY OF LONDON HOSPITAL for DIS- 
EASES of the CHEST, VICTORIA PARK. 


FUNDS are urgently REQUIRED to enable the Committee to 
MEET the CURRENT EX ENSES, and, if possible, to OPEN 
some of the WAKDS at 
CHARD SLATER, Secretary. 
Offices, 6, Liverpool- 


ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON. 
—Relying on the INCREASED AID of the Public, the 
Committee have determined to OPEN ALL THE WARDS on 
number o $ are seen by the y- 
sicians. PHILIP ROSE, Hen. Sec. 
HENRY DOBBIN, Secretary. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
OF MEDICINE 
BROAD SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
ESSION 1858-59. 
The \ Hospital was Instituted ap. 1719, and Incor- 
et of Parliament a.p. 1536. It contains 175 Beds, and 
affords wa's to about 20,000 Out- Patients annually 
The SESSION will COMMENCE FRIDAY, lat of 
BER, 1s5s, wom on Address, by r. FRE- 
DERIC BI RD, at P.M. 


] 
Surseons— Mr. Barnard 
4 


Lectures. 

WINTER TERM—Commencing Oct 1, terminating March 31. 
Descriptive and Surgical Anatom y— Mr. 
Practical Anatom v— Mr. Christopher Hea 
Dental Surgery — Mr. 
Dr. Marcet, F. 1.5. 

Barnard and Mr, Brooke, 


M.A. F.R.S. 
Ph Auvatumy— Mr. Hillman. 


ovum ER obo Commencing May 1, terminating July 31. 


Rotany Syme, F.L 

om para © Anatomy oud 
‘atural r. Brooke, 
fateria Medica and be. 
furensic Medicine—Dr. Fincham and Vr. Marcet, F.R.S. 
Practical Chemistry—Dr. Marcet, 

Midwifery—Dr. Frederic Bird. 

CLINICAL LECTU RES.—In addition to the igatrestion given 
by all the Medic! Officers during their visits, Courses 
tures on Clinical Medicine and Surgery, in eccerdames with the 
new regulations of. the Examining ds, will be delivered 
during the Winter and Summer Terms, re the Physicians and 


ZO 


Clinical Assistants, Ph) sicians’ Cler 
are re selected from qualified St 
Avy period of of Hospital Practice, or any Course of Lectures, 
separately ded. 


atten 
mThe Entire of Stul Hvspital Practice and 
Lectures) required by the College of Surgeons and the Society of 
45 es, may be attended on Se of Seventy Guiueas. 
urther infor mation obtained on application to 
F. J. WILSON, Secretary to the Hospital. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—MbD.L Lez. 
PAREWELL to ENGLAND.—The CON- 
CERT of this popular Artiste will take placeon TUESDAY NEXT, 
the 2sth September (the dav her sailing for when 
will be given a Grand Miscellane us Concert, comprising the 
principal features of her repe e Concert will also be 
supported by Signor Giuglini and other Artistes from Iler Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre. Doors open atlv. Concert to commence at 3. 
Admission, by Seas on ‘lickets, or by Day Tickets if purchased on 
or before the 2th deg llalf-a-crown ; by payment on the day 
performance, Five Shill lings. Reserv ed Stalls, Half-a-crown 
xtra, 


“Phane of Seats now ready at me Crystal Palace, and at 2, Exeter 
Hall, where, as wel) as at the u Agents, Tickets may be had. 
and po to be made payable to Mr. Wm. 
epry 
Teiemetion of Excursion Trains from various parts of the 
Country may be o}taived at the Secretary's Office, Crystal Pale 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Picture GAaLLery.— 
The GREAT PICTURE by JAMES WARD. BR.A., con- 
sidered by the most eminent connoisseurs as the rival of the 
wwe Paul Potter Bull, and which excited great interest 
the Art-Treasures Exhib bition, Manchester, is NOW ON 
VIEW in the New Gallery. Above 280 important Ancient and 
Modern Pictures have lately been added $e phe Collection now 

formed in the New Gallery within the my 

The PHOTOURAPHIC EXHIBIT N adjoining the Picture 
is NOW OPEN, aud coutaius hundred first-class 


Applications for space the Exhibition of sterling Works to 
be addressed to the Secretar 


RYSTAL PALACE. —The GRAND VOCAL 
and PRSTEU BETAL CONCERT of the Season, for the 
BENEFIT of Mr. N Musical Director at the Crystal 
Palace, SATURDAY ‘Vetober 2. The following Artistes, 
Poms, Miss Sta iss Mahlab Homer, and Miss Laura Bax- 
ter; Mr. George Mr. Charles Braham, Mr Moatem Smith, 
Mr Santley. Mr. Winn n, and Herr de Fontanter; Solo Instru- 
mentalists, Herr Molique, Mr. Remepyi, aud Mr. Svendsen : the 
Orpheus Glee Union, and an efficient Chorus from the Roy al Iva- 
lian Opera, under tne direction of Mr. Smythsen. Conductor, 
Mr. Aucustas Manus. — Deors open at 10, Cuncert at 230. Adm 
sion, Une Shilling, or by Season Ticket; Reserved Seats, Half-a- 
Crown extra, which sheuld be at once applied for at the Cry 
Palace, or at 3, Exeter Hal!, where plans of seats may be seen. 


E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
Soho-square.— Mrs. WAGHORN, who has resided m 

respectfully invites the attention Nobility, 

and Priucipals of Schools to her Regi lish and 

SES, OMPANIO 


; | “GOVERNESS ORS. 
URKS, an yt 
Pupils introduced in Germany, No charge 


AY SOCIETY.—The Firreenta ANNUAL 
MEETING will be held the British 
Association at Leeds. Prof. President of 
will take the Chair 
Prof L N’s Work on the. BRITISH FRESHWATER 
ett OZ0A. with coloured Drawings of all the Species: and P 
LIAMSuN’s Work on the BRITISH FORAMINIFERA, 
oun Drawings of all the Species, are new ready for delivery to 
OCEANIC HY with wee 
” w humerous 
livered to Subscribers 
Subscription annually 


Subscribers the begin can 
HANCUCK'S Wake ow the sulle sapplied with 


By order of the Council, 


EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., Secretary. 
Savile-row, Ww. 


(WEN S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, (in 
connexion with the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
SESSION 1553-9. 


The Col WILL OPEN for the 
4th of Uctobe ruext. The Sessi 


Session on MONDAY, the 
on will in July, 


Principal—J. G. GREENWUOD, B.A. 


Courses of "_Tastruction wit be given in the following depart- 
ments, v anguages and Literature of Greece and Rome— 
Comparati ved rammar, Evglish age and Literature — Logic, 
Mental and Moral Philosophy matics and Natural Philo- 
sophy— History —J urisprudeuce— Political . 
Elementary, Analytical, and Practical— Natural Hist 
ion, Auatomy and Physiology o an and of the 
Kingdom)- French and German Languages iterature — 
prewins. including “Mechanical and Apatemical Drawing, with 
Paint 

Evewnixoe Crasses ror Persons Not ATTENDING THE COLLEGE AS 
Srupexts —The Evening Classes have exteud as to in- 
clude the following subjects of viz., Lan Lan- 

guage, Logic, Classics, Mathematics, History, Jurisprudence 
Political Economy, Chemistry, Natural History, French and 

German 

ADDITIONAL LecTURES ON WHICH THE Tra 1s OPTIONAL 
AND without Fess, vis.:—On the Greck of wT 

the Hebrew of the Old Testament. On the Re lations of 
gion to the Life of the Scholar. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 

The following Scholarships and Prizes have been founded for 
by Students of the Owens C via. 

ctoria Scholarship for emgeeen Classical Learning ; 
ue 2el., tenable for two yea 

The Wellington Scholarship for quappetition in the critical 
knowledge of the Greek Teas of of the New Testament; asnonual 
value 202 , tenable for one ye 

The Daiton Scholarships, vis, two Scholarships in Chemistry, 
euansl value 50l. each, tenable for two years; two Scholarships 
in Mathematics annual value 252 each, tenable fur not more than 


Dalton | Prizes in Chempletey are also intended to be offere!. 

The Dalton Prizes in Natural History, value 15. given anv 

wanes wt will be provided within the College w for such as 
may desire i 

Further partiontaes will be found in a Prospectus, which may 
be had from Mr. Nicholson, at the College, Qoay-street, Man- 


The Prinei attend at the for the pu of 
receiving Students, on Monday, the and Tuesday, sth 
October, from 11 a.m. to2 


J. G. GREENWOOD, BA, Principal. 
JOHN P. ASTON, Solicitor and Secretary to the Trustees. 


Bt. James’ Chambers, South King-street, Manchester. 
ADIE COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM, 
for DAUGHTERS of NOBLEMEN and 
GENTLEMEN. 
President—" | ‘ery Rev. the Dean of Carlisle. 
Viee- Preside at Sev. H. W. Bellairs, M.A. H.M. Inspector of 
chools. 


The Rev. w. Dobson, Principal of Cheltenham College. 


Hon. Sec. 
ady Principal— Miss Beale. 
The regular Course comprises the usual Branches of a superior 
English Education German, French, Drawing, Celisthenics, 
Ciass Sineing and Music. 
24 Guineas per annum, depending upon age 
and a 1D 
The Professors attached to the Institution are of established 
repute, ple and efficient. 
very Pupil must be nominated by a Proprietor, and accepted 
y the C. do previous to admission. 
detached Boarding- house for Pupils not in Chelten- 
ham, is conducted be Mrs. and Miss Ferris, under the Super- 
vision of the Council and Lady Principal. 
Terma, 4. 4a. and 1/1. ls. chureb. 
ped from Secretagy 


or the Lady Principal, House. 


13, MAIDA-HILL, 
from St. Mary’s-terrace.) 


ADIES’ SELECT CLASSES—not more than 
Twelve in each Class. 


la. 
SIGNOR and SIGNORA G CAMPANELLA (née LindJey). 
Professors. ~ 

Vocal Music and Italian— Signor G. Cam 
Piave—Sterndale Bennett and Van 
Landscape Vainting— David 
Drawivg—Signora Cam 
Pres ich— Mons. Bourgeois. 
read Literature Signor 

i apguage and Li 

History—Signor M. Minola. 

The Classes RE-COMMENCE, after the Holf 


Classes, or in Schools or Families, 
CaMPaNELLA, at his Fesidence, 13, 


YdAdVdSMIN 


In 
at 
- 
actice. 
Fincham, Dr. Radcliffe. 
reet, Dr. Reynolds, 
Mr. Brooke, Mr. Holthouse. 
iman, Mr. Power. 
8, 
AS. 
R. Beamish, &e. 
W. Bacon, Esq. .—— 
N Hartiend, Bs reasurer. 
8. 
we BX 
< ET 
ENN 
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VUEENWOOD COLLEGE, 
Near STOCKBRIDGE, Hasrs, 


Natural Philosephy aud Mathematics— Fred. R. Smith, LL.D. 
—Dr. Heury Debus, late Assistant in the 
of Prof. Bunsen, and Chemical Lecturer in the University of 


Marburg. 
7 History—Daniel Hughes, M.A. Jesus Coll Oxford. 
nd Li “Mr. J 


a oreign Literature ohn Haas, 
from M. de Fellenberg’s Institution — Switzerland. 
—Mr. Nicholas from M Fellenberg’s 
Institution, Hofwy!, Switeer) 
cal Surveving, elling, & ~~ Richard P. Wright. 
Drawing— Mr. Richard P. W 
ish—Mr. Daniel B. Brigh 
— Mr. William Trevor. 
—Mr. William Cornwall. 
TERMS, 
For Boys under twelve years of age 
e twelve and under fi . 


‘and Sem ress 3. | per annum “extra ( in the 
oftwo or more Pupils Fm the same family, w this 
charge is omitted). 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
The SESSION 1858—59 will ‘COMMENCE on MUNDAY, 


the 4th of October, when the INTRODUCTORY AD- 

DRESS will = Gelivened by the Warden, the Kev. J. G. CUM- 

MING, M.A. F.G.8., at Two o'clock. 

The LBOTeRas upon the ie branches of Medical Science 
are as follows 
THE WINTER SESSION. 

Anatomy— Prof. Sands Cox, F._K.8., Fellow of the Royal 
Bu ms of England; Senior to the 
Queen’s Hosp 

Descriptive Anatomy—Prof. Bolton, Fellow of the Ro 


of Surgeons of England : Surgeon to the Geneve 
Anatomy 


and Mr. Furneaux J 


Senior Surgeon of t 
ee Tutor: J. Walker, M.B., (London) University Medi- 
Scholar, R.C. 8. 
ary Medical Tutor resides in College, and it is his especial pro- 
vince to prepare the Junior Students, non-resident as well as re- 
sident, for the Matriculation Examination of the University of 
London ; to devote daily a certain number of hours to the senior 
Students, non-resident as well as resident, in the dissecting- room, 
and to examine them from time to time upun the sablects of the 
various Lectures. 
Clinical Lectures—Clinical Lectares will be delivered weekly b 
the Professors attached to the Hospitals. — 
THE potent SESSION. 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics— Prof. Alexander Fleming, 
M.D., (Edin.) Physician to the Queen’s Hospital; Professor 
uowtes, F.L.8., Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of 


nd. 
Midgikes and Diseases of Women and Children—Prof. —y~ 
; Berry, Fellow = of the Royal College of Surgeons ; Surgeon to 
the Magdalen Asylum. 
Medical J uri eriprudense— Pre rof.G Vernon Blunt. 
Botany and Vegetable Physiology—Prof. Knowles, F.L.S. The 
Students hove. under certain is veguiations, access to the Bota- 


pDical 
mistry—Prof. ++ M.B., Lengen. 
History. Se Suppleinentary to the Course of Physiology—Prof. 
have 


= A, the Kev. Dr. Warneford, to be held for 
tw ; to be conferred upon the TAt who on resided in 
the Colles at least twelve mouths, whu have been 
for their pated and good conduct, who have been regular in 

their =; on divine service, and whose attendance at the 
theol res has been 

The Gold Medals 
for the institution of two P 


regular. 
—The Interest of 1,000. 


ogy, 80 “abundautly su 
y oe a view to Fey? lify or set forth, by instance and 
example the —— Power, Goodness of God, as revealed 
and decl y Writ 
The Webster Pr Five Guineas offered by the late Joseph 
Webster, Esq., for the Student, who may pass the best Examina- 


on 
English author into French, as well as Frenc to English. 
— Candidates must compete for this Prize, or it will not be 


*'The Percy Prize.— Books of the value of Five Guineas are offered 
by John Percy, M.D., to the Student who may pass the best Exa- 
mieeien mS in Three German Works. There must be not less than 
wo competito 

The Ratcliff 1 the value of Ten Guineas are 
offered Essay on 

ne or Surgery. 
. Sands Cox continues his Fe of 
tseries of cwenty Clinical Reports. T 
must be not less than three competito 

Two Gold Me. jails are —- by the Governors of the College for 
regu 7<, of attendance at Lectures, and Examinations, and at 
Chapel conduct during three years, who be recom- 
manelts to ene Council by the Professors for general excellence in 
the College examinations. 

Museums.— onpnected with the College are Museums of Human, 
mparative, and Pathological Anatomy,aud Natural History, iu 
alt.its branches, containing upwards of three thousand prepara- 

to which the Students will be admitted under certain 
lations, without any additional fee. 
he Library contains upwards of two thousand yolumes. Hon. 
Librarian, Prof. G. Vernon Blun 

There is a Laboratory in the College, fitted up with every 

venience for the attainment Chemistry, and fo for t the 


OLIVER PEMBERTON i porary 34, Tom the Pro: 
fessors, 1 1, Tem 
‘in reference to the Medical 
ro the Departments of E 
may 


ts, 
to the arden, 


and 


THOMAS’S MEDICAL SESSION.— 


GENERAL INTRODUCTORY ¥ ADDRESS will be deli- 
ity Dr. BuISTOWE on Friday, ist October, 1858, at Eight 


after 
The DISTRIBUTION of PRIZES, &c. mill take place. 
Gentiemen have the option of for the first 
for the second, and 1 


similar sum year; 
vl. at one payment, as 

PRIZES AND APPOINTMENTS FOR 1938-59. 

Voluntary Matriculation Examinations are held on the three 

first days of the Seasion, 
three following divisions : 

1. In sturel Historys 

2 In Physics and hu 

3. In Modern Languages aud Histery. 


FIRST YEAR'S 
The Treasurer's Prize. ist. 20 Guineas. 2nd. 10 Guineas 
SECOND YEAR'S STUDENTS. 
The President's Prize, 20 Guineas. And a Prize of 10 Guineas. 
The Ten Sennen ans Eighteen Clinical Clerks, selected by 


merit. 
Three Prizes of 51., and One of 31, to the Clinical Clerks, 
THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS’ STUDENTS. 
Three Clinical Assistants, a Prize of 101., and 51. to the two most 


Meritorious. 
Re Vaughan’s Cheselden Medal. The Treasurer's Gold 


Mr. . Newman Smith's Prize of 5i. 


~ House Surgeon ond 

ort ex 

Two Hospital Registrars at an Annual at of 801. each. 

Students of each year ure c aceordipvg to their respective 
total merits in the dneminations, and all of the First Class receive 
Certificates of Honour. 

MEDICAL 
Beste, Physician; Mr. Green, Consulting Sur- 
Bennett, Dr Gc Goolden, Mr. South, 
; r. Le Gros Clark, Mr. Simon, Dr. 
Peacock, Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Weller Mr. Whittie 

Clinical Instruction is given at stated times b the Medical and 
Surgical Officers; and a systematic Course o ~~ Clinical 
Lectures, by Ur. Sesher. Surge murdo ; 
Midwifery, Dr. Waller an Be Suneery, Mr. 
Patient ; Medical Tutor, E. Clapton, M. 0: 

Clinical Medicine— Dr. Barker. Medicine—Dr. J. Risdon Ben- 
nett. y—Mr.8outh. Physiology—Mr. Grainger Dr. 
Brinton. Descriptive aud Surgical Anatomy— Mr. Le Gros C 5 ty 
and Mr. Kainey. Chemistry and Practical € Chemistry—Dr. 
Dundas Thomson. Midwifery—Dr. Waller. Practical Midwifery 
—Dr. Griffith. General Pathology— Mr. Botany— 
Bristowe. Comparative Anatomy—Mr. 8. Jon Materia Me- 
dica— Dr. P Forensic Medicine—Dr. "Brinton. Public 
Health—Dr. Headiam Greevhow. Auatomical Demonstrations— 
Mr. Rainey, and Mr. W. M. Ord, Assistant Demonstrator. Mor- 
bid Anatomy Demonstrations — Dr. —_" and Mr. 8. Jones, 
Microscopical Demonstrations— Mr. Ra 
Students can reside with some of the Ufficers close to the Hospital. 

The Patients are admitted daily at Half-past Nine, a.m., and 
the Uut- Patients seen od that ti 

Ls enter, or to o rospectuses and further information, 
*P ply to Mr. W meupenaa, Medical Secretary, resident at the Hos- 


mee COMMITTEE ON THE PEW 


President— The COLIN LIN DSAY. 
Treasurer—W. CUNLIFFE BROOKS, Esq, 


Secretaries. 
The Rev. J. W. H. MOLYNEUX, Sudbury. 
The Kev. W. W. MALET, Ardeley. 
ROBERT BRETT, Esq., Stoke Newington. 
EDWARD HERFORD, Esq., Manchester. 
“The Pew System is the great obstacle to the Church's Work.” 
A National Association has been formed for the pu of 


all Parishoners to 
injustice of the of by the 
wealthier classes to the exclusion of the people. mittee 
request Subscriptions towards publishivg in a cheap fourm the 
recent Evidence ae the Lords’ Committee, and other papers 
ject. Prospectuses, List of Sa ons, 
other information, may be o from 
Corresponding secretary 
FERGIE , Wigan. 


3, SION-PLACE, SION-HILL, BATH. 
ISS E. EVANS, on retiring from her Pro- 


fession, has the ples sure of introducing, as her Successor, 
her late Associate, Miss Mary Norton,a Lady whose value as 
an Iostructress has always been mighly com by those who 
had the opportunity of ility. 
3, Sion-place, Bath, Sept. 15, 1 


MISS MARY NORTON, as Principal of the 
eminent Establishment so long and ably onions by Miss E. 
E Vans, by eonscientiously performing the duties 
she has ta herself, uniformly to maintain the high cha- 
racter he Se 

3, Sion-place, Bath, Sept. 18, 1858. 


DUCATION in GERMANY.— OBERSTEIN 
SCHOOL (near Kreutznach-on-the Nahe), conducted by 

the Rev. Dr. O JHMID, Protestant Minister. instenetios is 
given in the , £_- and French Laneuages ; also 


bearing upon the sul: 
Nog of Petition, an 
the H Secretaries, or the 


Fren 

take to Oberstein any Pupils who m»y be entrusted to him. 
Parents who are desirous to see him are requested to apply for 

his address, as well as ~Y to Mr. Sanstesever, 

Bookseller, 163, Piccadilly 


RIENTAL, LAN GU AGES. — Hind4- 
stani Bene&if, Persian, and ty as also Hebrew and 
Greek, T AUGHT, on moderate terms, by a Gentleman ten years 
he Sy in India, possessing the highest testimenials as a Teacher 
and Linguist.—Address Rev. G. 8.,76, Lamb’s C »nduit-street, W.C. 


RAVELLING TUTOR. —A Clergyman, 

in peneure, of Oxford, who is obli 

© abstain from duty wishes to AK OH. 
GENTLEMAN'S SON or SON 


of Her Majesty's p incipal Emtassies, tay persons 
rank, and to Clergymen of acknowledged character.— 
Address Rey. A. P erte, N. 


ISS ANNA BIRCH has the honour to 
unce that she will RE-OPEN HER CLASS for 
at her Residence 


anno 
DANCING rtmen 
BAKE and Thursday 


half-past T ‘clock. men 7 Thursday, October 

Schools attended in and out of Town. af 
-street, Portman-square. 


Un IVERSITY PROFESSOR, educating 
of RECEIV! tote hie his ‘Family ONE TWO 
Y8 intended for either of the English Universities. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, 
he CLASSES will B KOU ARE. the Session 1858-16859 on 
THURSDAY. October 14th. 


FEES. 
of Study, 181. 182. a year, or 71. 78. 
Fee 


For Pupils attending two or more Classes, 11. 11s. 6d. a term for 
meeting twice a week, aud ll. ls. for the ouce, 

For Pupils attending one Class only, term for Classes 

meeting twice a week, and 11. lle 6d. these onde, 


The SCHOOL for J nd Pagel will RE-OPEN on 
THURSDAY, Septem he Fees are, 5l. Se. a Ter 
Pupils under, ‘and 68. , Fou 
Prospectuses may be had ou eoatlention at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


THE HEADS of SCHOOLS and COL- 


LEGES., — Mr. FAHEY, whose Pupils have the 
highest in the Military , Addis-. 
com ving arran a of Fortifica- 
tion, aud other subjects r “in the Military ¢ ‘Coll es one 
Public Competition, IS OPEN TO ENGA NTS. co 
meneing in Se ber next.—Ad » 28, “Old 
Brompton, 

Private Lessons as before can be taken separately. 


| in GERMANY. —The Rev. 
A DAMMANN, F RS, of Hameln 
EIVES into his House a LIMITED B 
GENTLEMEN. to prepare them, with te assistance of hiahly- 
qualified Musters, for the Universities or Commercial Life. There 
will be some VACANCIES shortly.— For Prospectuses and paataen 
particulars, please to apply to the following gentlemen :— Rev. 
J. Hamilton, 42, Gower street, London; Sir J. G. Moon, Port. 
man-square, ‘London ; Williams, Esq., 14, Henzietta-street, 
Covent-garden, London; Rev. Th_Duucan, 11, Louvain- crescent, 
Neweastle-upou-T) ne; 0. Nussey, Esq.,1, Clarendon-place, Leeds ; 
W. Willans, Esq, J. P., West Parade, Huddersfield. 


DUCATION in the CITY of HANOVER 
limited number of YOUNG LADIES can 
be RECEIVED in the House of a Literary Professor aud bis 
Wife (the an emineut Musician), where the 
the comfort of Home, combined with ove 
instruction in French, Singing 
Fifty Guineas per anp ctory aud re- 


m for 


Ec —Address Dr. pay care of Mevers. Niessen & Parker, 43, 
, London. 


ERMAN, French, Italian.—Dr. ALTSCHUL, 


special Se 


&e., 

TAUG HT . the same legs: m, or alternately, on hea same Terms 
One, at the Lpeees or at his house. 

his PRIVAT 

and Gentieme 4 Preparat 

dinary pursuits of life, the Universi vy, 

Examiuva'ions.—9, OLD BOND-STREET. PICCADILLY. 


ERMAN Y.—BADEN -BADEN.—The Mise 
PFEIFFERS are desirous to meet with a Family, or One or 
wo Ladies, whom they could RECEIVE as BOARDERS for 
next winter, at their cottege at Lichtenthal, near Baden-Baden, 
The House is new buiit, with spacious Drawing-rooms, Bed-rooms, 
Bathing-room, and Ba jes; a Garden and Orchard attached to 
it, the situation sheltered, and therefore a fone. suitable quiet 
place for an iuvalid, or any one requiring 
Very young ladies might be 
superintendence of the Miss Pfeiffers, been 
verperses, and are highly recommend reach, Eugiich, = 
 raeag spoken.— For f r apply by letter to the 
iss 


GRADUATS of OXFORD, Second Class- 
and eonsies of P his College, wishes to obtain PUPILS 
READING FO TRICULATION, or other Examina ee 
Good rers V. W., Messrs. Mair & Son, 23, H 
rietta-strect, Cuvent garden, Loudon, W 


GENTLEMAN, in Upper Bedford- 

fur TWO 0 YOUNG EN. who may be residing in L sates for 
the completion aa their a or for purposes of business, 
and who wil conform to the ag og of a rion Petoy 
household. kindly permitted to Sir 8 orton 

. Westminster ; v. Dr. Hamilton, Enston-equare ; 
Rev. W. Brock, 12, Gower-street.—Address Y. Z., Ward & Co."s, 
27, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


RABIC.—An accomplished AraBIc SCHOLAR 

ix willing to devote a FEW HOURS WEEKLY te i 
INSTRUCTIONS in the above, his native tongne, on condit 

that a class of from four to six gentlemen can be formed. pe 


apply to Mr. Mappen, Ori 


DITOR.—A_ Gentleman, of considerable 
Attainments and Experience iu Cees. Biblica ix 
and Literature, is DESIROUS of 
OBTAIN: Gan ENGAGEMENT as Conductor (solely or joiutly) 
of a Jourval or Review.— Address ALrua, to the care 
Walton & Maberly, 28, Upper Gower-street, London, 2, WwW. 0. 


RACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


-M. 
No. 1, 


v 
Seuior and the Greek Lectures of first-class Uxford 
Man. The Advertiser's residence is situated at the sea-side — 
Address F. KR. 8., to the care of Messrs. T. & W. Boone, 2, New 
Bond-street, London. 
ospita 
D. F.K.S. 
tions — Mr. 
to the General Hospital, 
Che 
P icine—Lrof, Heslop, M.D., Phy- 
= sic to the Queen’s Hospital. 
G Author of ‘ First German Reading-Book,’ (dedicated, by 
Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland) 
setting forth by every legitimate means the fundament - 
ciple of the Parochial Svstem—the common and equal right of 
gious as well as scientific nature. The subject is chosen from 
either Anatomical, Physiological, or Pathological Science, and is 
to be handled in a practical or professional manner, and according 
and Drawing. Music and Dancing extra. Brest references 
be given. From the middle to the end of September, Mr. Burtin 
eaden- 
Co ege xaminations, as at the Universities, will be held at 
the end of each Term, in the respective Classes, at which every 
Student will be required to present himself. 
The College is situated midway between the Queen’s Hospital, 
in Bath-row, and the General Hospital, in Summer-lane. P 
foreign travel may be desired. The Advertiser is well uainted co 9°30 
ark- 
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MEL SCHOOL, H OOD- ENGRAVING. — Mr. GILKS re- N A. BRODHEAD & Co., 
The Second Quarter of the present Session begins Oct. 13. Catalogues DESIGNED | STATES, solicit CO CONSIGNMENTS of Books, 
Terms— Forty Guineas for Boys under Eleven; and for Boys —Lonadon, 31, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. Pal of Art and vised gene 
above that age Fifty Guineas. i pay ation t to pues Sale of such Consignments, 
Prospectuses on application to the Head-Master, or Resident AKE WINDERMERE HYDROPATHIC ‘when i thei Prices, liberal ad 
ox the Homerary Secretary, at Pounders’ HUDSON. MRCS tod States Willis Sosheran, 
Signed) Aus Prospectuses may be had on application to the Surgeon of the | Besten ; Butler, 
House. FP. A. CO. Boston, United States 


INS, MEDALS, BRONZES, NUMIS- RTE 

as LIBRARIAN, SECRETARY, or CU he will RETURN FROM LY. for the fortheoming important | by the 48h, and 

can give the highest Tefercoces to character and respecte: | Greek Coine and Antiquities, very carty in October. Com~| London, 

Adarem, post paid. at his vaal resideuot, ah Greet Portland: Sop. 

COLLEGE, EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXX.— 

DarEo Sy References: The Rev. J.C No. Wi, Strand. Admission Free. 

"John's Villas, ; and James Welton, | ranie Plastique Patent render GIR EDWIN LANDSEER'S celebrated Pic- 

ng 


RTICLED PUPIL for MUSIC.—A Docror | the Drawing Koom, Library, or Pictare Gallery, as | 


of MU<IC desiresto RECEIVE a ¥ Gentleman as an . rt, beautifally printed upon plate of wapertor quality, 

ARTICLED | PUPIL, to whem he affurd daily experieuce in be issued with the ILLUSTRATE 

instructi Conversaziones 

; iti the Organ (with & fime instrument for practice), on the 

and in Harmony apd Composition ; with residence in OW ON VIB Poer. 
county pitantion. under Catalogues, with every information relative to the extensive E RIGHT HON. LORD STANLEY, 
| letter, Mr. Novello’s, 69, Dean-street, Boho, London, W. capabilities of the Art, may be obtained from the Secretary, at the Secretary of State for India, from a oh by 
"CHALON. S engraved on Steel by D. J. Porwn, witha M 


et 
with N ot the ILLUSTRATED 
THE COMMITTEES OF MECHANICS LD and NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 


the 
NSTITUTIONS. EMINENT PERSONAGES, of SATURDAY, September 
of LECTURES by SAMUEL A N K 0) Ss I T, Pri d.. the Portrat 


: he H following Portraits are already lished, are stantly kept 
Novels and Novelists: the Genius of Sir Walter Scott as illus-_ 3, PALL MALL BAST, LONDON. rint, and be had ed with | the ‘following s Numbers of all 
trated in ‘ The A ° lad M Parties desirous of investing Money are uested to examine Booksctlers ant Railway Stations :— 
Demonology and Witchcraft prior to and from the Time of Roger the Plan of the Bank of Deposit, Loa which a rate of interest With No 


istory Progress Science "The terest is payable Princess Fred -Wm. ofPr. 22. Chelmsford. - 
Address Mitcham, near London, 8. Forms for opening A application. > rr dh a 
ONUMENTAL BRASSES and TABLETS, | 13 Colin’ of Cambridge. 
y, Gratis and post free, M Ecclesiastical, Corporate, Official, and Private Seals, Dies, | 15. Lord Jobo Russell. 
CATALOGUE "of STANDARD SECOND. | Stamps, aud Diploma Plates, in Medisval and Modern Styles; | 17. The he Bishop of Oxford. 
BOOKB, im all Classes of Li inciuding sought for ; Sketch, 2s. éd., in painted | 18. 


HA 
Books of Prices To hy, &c., many in handsome — , Orests on Seals or Rings, 8 
: 74, 1 ted iu correct ‘Solid id, 18 carat, Hall-marked, _ Hon. George M. Dallas. 
Wx. Dawson & Sons, 4, Cannon-atreet, City, London, Blood u cor W 


bg, engra 
ond Crest-d ines. iilostrated rice list, post free.—T. bers 3, 4, 5,7, 9, 10,1 and 16, without a Portrai 
OOKS.—Just published, a CATALOGUE of | MORING, Engraver aud Heraldic Artist (who hes received the dd cach’ be had in Portuishtly Parts, at 
OLD and CURIUUS BOOKS (many purchased from the | 8°!4 medal for Engraving), 44, High Holborn, W.C. la each, containing Two Portraits ; Monthly Parts, at » each, 
Dr. Blies’s Sale) GRATIS on application to Joun Stenson, containing Four Portraits. Vol. I. containing 360 pages faliy bound, 
kseller, 53, Lamb's Condui London, W.C. E AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESORIP- | Press, 
d Turner's Harbours of Sea-Side Studies 128 pages and 87 Woodeuts.” 
Africa—Boutell’s Alford Lloyd, 19, 20 & 204, Portland-road, Regent's Park, Now ready, cloth boards, 4¢. 6d. Vol. V. Re-issue of 
— ASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR, con- 


R. HOLIDAY to inform his Pupils and taining, in addition to the numerous branches of Education 
bo and treated of in the four vols. already published, Lessons in Algebra, 


eee; | 


of 

arquiso 

=~ of Shaftesbu 

uc 

Amy 

Albert Smith, 


m> 


> 
z 


on appli 
Buu's LipRary, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. RESU hi TO ¢, | Bookkeeping, Chemistry, Brench, ea ngs, Ge Geology, 
Geometry ree 7 lian, or loso , Read 
supplied the Vitaroy- 11, 1858. ing, ont Bloeuti Mathematical Tllostrations besides a 
ow variety of other nformation.—‘‘ execution of ev 

RICAN MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC WURKS, sent free per OTICE.—ELLIOTT BROTHERS, Opticians tion of it is masterly. ‘The suocess has been enormous; it has 

post on receipt of two stamps, by H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street + 8,to the Admiralty, Ordnance, and East India Company, and occupied and filled up a field of education vast and a be 
to Watkins @ Hill, to notice that to the community.” Dublin Un agazine We 
[THE ‘NEW POCKET CAMERA.”—With | ther So ee REMOVED from trand, and 5, Charing Cross, to | cordislly recommend the work to the continued approbation of an 
this small Instrument, the Tourist provides with prepared | More extensive premises, No. 3, Strand, formerly Warreu’s.— intelligent public.” Seottioh tt 
may secure the most beautiful scenes in his travels, with- | Llustrated Catalogues by post for 1s tampa orem of 
out apy Li An invited. ENTIRE REMOVAL FROM ARGYLL-PLACE. fries Courier.—“ We would most earnestly recommend this cheap 
R. CULVERWELL (Brother and Successor | Popular Educator’ afavourable ign of the 
OBJ ECTS.—Just published, to the late R. J. Culverwell, M.D.» Author of “What to | Ipawich Ezpress,— Also ready, Noa. 1 lad. each. 


P to 
a DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGOE of the most instructive | Bat,’ &c.) practised five years in Aro lace, after his Brother's | 29, 7d. and 44d. each ; to 18, te each. Also to be 
and beautiful UBJEOTS forthe MICRUSCOPE. It nee death in 1853, and has now entirely OVED his PRACTICE | had in double vols price Ss. 6d. a Caste for binding single 
the one and gives a clear mpre- me. No. 3, CREAT vols. la. 3d.; double vols. 1s. 9d. 
hensive Desc on where consulted, dail Evening 
Can be had of C. Bakes, Optician and London: W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 
244, High Holborn, opposite 


ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.—A Slice of the Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, 2 vols. 8vo. 344. of 
N*x. CHEMICAL APPARATUS.—AIl the = pant ECTURES on the PRINCIPLES 


i. Chemical Apparatus in in the Principal Labora- vered 
Eugland, may be pr din, or silver git fi achievement of Scienoe. Price THOMAS WATSON Fellow of tne Noval Gallen of College of 
ones, 161, Regent-street, 
HEMICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL APPA. Lenten: West 
JOHN J. GRIPFIN. Poe 119, Bunhill-row, London. m I Subscri solicit Consignments GTUDIES and ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
BOREALIS APPARATUS. — | bare unequalled facilities, and will return prompt of | 
Now ready, Geissler’s Tubes for exhibiting, in connexion —Taaven & Wanaen, Merchants, Bugland ; London : John'W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
Induction Apparatus, the beauti ful Pheno- Lirriz, Brows & Co. Booksellers, Boston, U.S. 
licken, ko. These Pubes are of ‘ond contain NDROMEDA, AND OTHER POEMS. 
dilated atmospheres agents. They sre Sales by Auction By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley. 
que of 00 cit-peme. appease Optical and other Instruments and Apparatus by the best Ry the same Author, 
JOHN J GRIPBIN, 119, Baohill-row, London. Makers. HYPATIA. Third Edition, 6s. 
a, DRY suecnte Bo FOR TOURISTS. Me. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- | THE SAINT'S TRAGEDY. Second Edition, 2s. 
E DRY COLLODION PROCESS. B y | ot 18. precizely. Valusbis | YEAST: a Problem. Third Edition, 
HARLES A. LONG, This process is simple, clean, and Collection of PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRU MENTS, consisting | TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. 
the brilitiene gary the by Dollond, Cameras, and capital Leus Fourth Edition, 2. 6d. 
artistic texture of the Paper process SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 5s. 
one. ~ Instrument Makers to Her meters Blectri Seiden London : Johan W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Indian ¢ Gone, Cavinete ona 


HOTOGRAPHY.—REDUCED PRICE | the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cate FRANCAIS.—HISTOIRE des RE- 


the attention amateurs.” The celebrated Collection of Capt. C. von Schleinits. 2 vols 15a—Le Roi Voltaire, par Arséne Houssaye, vol. éa— 
Majesty, 153, Fleet-street, Lond MONDAY, the 4th of OcTOBER, will be de Marte Mende Franqaise au 
RA 01 at LEIPZIG, the celebrated Collection ou of DUTCH : om moires, 
u uc on val to mportant, o uyeman, uy Tr, Yan 
wat th bum, or inolose @ beaten de Capelie, Berghem, Cuyp, Re &o. re. Catalogues erat Uber 


wi 


DON SbHOOL of PHOTOURAPITY, The Catalogue may be seen at Williams & N he 
orgate, rt Clarke, Foreign Bookseller and Advertising Agent, 


---= of 
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This day is published, feap. 8vo. 3s. éd. 
LIFE of LINNZU SS. 
A By Miss BRIGHTWELL, of Norwich. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


THE ATHENZAUM 


On the 1st of October, crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

SMOGONY; or, De RECORDS of the 

CREATION. By F. G. 8. 
London : Thomas Jepps, 12, 


EEDS and WILD FLOWERS. By Lapy 
WILKINSON. 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 38 6d. 


OEMS. ByL. 
“A volume fr the mass by its quiet 
t and graceful language.”— 


Edward T. 178, 


This day is published, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


T° BACCO and its ADULTERATIONS. 
By HENRY P. PRESCOTT, 
Of the Inland Revenue Departmen 
This Work contains upwards of 250 Illustrations engraved on 
orty Steel Plates. 
John Van Voorst,1, Paternoster-row. 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH SEA- 
ANBMONES and MADREPORES. 
By P. H. G GSE, F.R.S. 
Witha Colpared Figure of each 
te 1 to published, au Parts 
will appear on the Ist of each alternate 
By the same Author, 
NATURALIST’S RAMBLES on the 
DEVUNSHIRE COAST. With 28 Plates. Post 8vo. 2s. 


Tx AQUARIUM: an UNVEILING of the 
HANDBOOK to the MARINE "AQUA- 
RIUM. 2nd edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

TEN BY: : a SEASIDE HOLIDAY. With 24 
Plates, coloured. Post 8vo. 21s. 
GEOLOGICAL KNOT. With 56 Illustrations on Wood. 

Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


ONDERS of the DEEP SEA. 2nd edition, enlarged. 
MANUAL of MARINE ZOOLOGY for 
Just published, 
* London: John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Chromatographs and Wood Engravivgs. Post 8v 

A the BRITISH ISLES. vols, 8vo.; with nearly 700 En- 

MPHALOS: an ATTEMPT to UNTIE the 
STUDENTS’ CLASS-BOOKS. 


I. 
Second Edition, 8vo. 884 pages, 400 Woodcuts, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


GENERAL OUTLINE of the ORGANIZA- 
TION of ~ ANIMAL KINGDO nd Manual of Com- 
tive Anatomy. By THOMAS KY en JONES, F.RS. 
Professor of C of Comparative Anatomy in King’s College, London, late 
Fullerian Professor of Physiology to the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, &. 


II. 
ANDBOOK | of CHEMICAL MANIPU- 


LA Illustrations. Cc, 
GREV Principal “Assistant ia the 
tory of the University of Edinburgh. Post 8vo. 15e. 
Itt. 
Uniform with the above, 
MANUAL “ CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 


A. B. NURTHCOTE, F.C.S, and 
ARTHU . CH RCH , F.C.8. Post8vo. (Jn October.)’ 
IV. 


and Systematic, with a 
By ARTHUR H 


in King’s College, Lon 
Ro ilitary Academy and t 
and ill 


the above, by up uts, 
6d. 
Vv. 
ANUAL of BRITISH BOTANY. By C.C. 
BABINGTON, M.A.,&c. Fourth Edition, 10. 
VI. 


EMENTARY COURSE of GEOLOGY, | == 


d MINERALOGY, and PHYSICAL GEOGKAPHY. By 
1 r DAVID T. ANSTED, M.A, F.RS. F.G8, &, Con- 
sulting Mining Engineer, Honorary Fellow of King’s College, 
London, Lecturer on Mineralogy and Geology atthe H.E.1.C, Mil 
Bem. at Addiscombe, late Fellow of Jesus 7 
Second tion, with many I 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


In the press, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
E FOOD GRAINS of INDIA, with IN- 
TRODUCTORY REMARKS on the DEVELOPMENT of 
the RESOURCES of of INDIA. 


FORBES WATSON, A.M. M.D. F.C.S8., &c. 
Bombay ‘Army. 


Also, shortly, by the same Author, 


, AND ITS INFLUENCE ON MAN. 


mbracing the result of many thousand observations, and 
an me jnstivut ted by the Indian Government, into the 
nutritive value of all the chief articles employed for food. 


London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill 


Now ready, price 4s. 6d, 


ography o TWRIGHT, more than fifty 
Amerie, Withee) Preface, Notes, and and an 


London ; Alexander Heylin, 8, Poterneeter-row, 


TO HEADS OF SCHOOLS. 
This day is published, price 1s. 
N ELEMENTARY HISTORY of FRANCE; 


with 300 Questions for Exercise. By Mrs. EDMONDS. 
autor of * in lementary History of England,’ and English 
rammar. 


To afford an examination of these sample ote copies will 
sent, post free, upon receipt of 8 stamps for ‘or each book. 
London: Tallant & Allan, 21, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 3rd edition, 28. 6d. ; by post for 32 stamps, 
ISEASES OF THE SKIN: a Guide to their 


Treatment and Prevention. m rr a Chapter on Ulcers of 
the Leg. ee OMAS HUNT, P.R.C.8, Surgeon to the Dis- 
iseases of the Skin, Fitzroy-square. 
: rred these diseases from the incurable 
e."— 
monet T. Richards, 37, Great Queen-street. 


Just published by A. Kirschwald, in Berlin, price 1s. 


OHANNES MULLER, Eine Gediichtniss- 

Rede gehalten bei der Todtenfeier am 24, Juli 1858 in der 

Aula der Universitat zu Berlin von ‘Dr. KUDULF VEKCHOW. 
price ls. 


PORTRAIT of JOHANNES MULLER. 
Lithographed from a recent Photograph. Folio, 3s. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don ; 20, South Frederick -street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, the Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


N NATURE and ART in the CURE of 
DISEASE. By Sir JOHN FORBES, M.D., F.R.S8. 
DC.L., to Her Majesty’s Household. 
“ Tt is to bring the medical mind of England to a just condense 
in the curative powers of nature that this volume is pub 
and in publishing it Sir John Forbes as one of the patriarchs of 
medical science—a practitioner of fifty years’ standing—has done 
good service to the cause of suffering humanity.”— Observer. 
London: John Churchill, New Burlington-street. 


Published on the Ist of September, on sheet demy, price 15a. 


SERIES of OUTLINES re inte the 
ENTRY of JULIUS C4SAR inte ROME 
Conquests in Gaul Drawn on Stone HENRY 
DUKES from the Original Pictures at Hampto 
Andrea Mantegna. W .~ Introductory ae aod a b 
Memoir of that great Painter. 


Messrs. Rowney & Co, 51, Rathbone-place, London. 


Will be published in October, 


EXICO AND THE MEXICANS. 

Landscapes and Popular Sketches, by C. SARTORIUS. 

With Steel Engravings by distinguished from Original 
Sketches, by MORITZ KUGENDAS. 


a. nature of this country, its advantages and prospects, its 
onders and enjoyments, are little known. Alexander von Hum- 
boldt’s classical work on New Spain is scarcely known beyond the 
pale of the learned world Our friends, t pong have great 
novelty to expect. New races and c of men, w unusual 
manvers and cr will meet their eye, a new world will be 
ri) o charmingly enlivened by natural beauties, and 
by temples rich hin hieroglyphics The descriptions are by a writer 
of acknowled merit,a man of the profoundest 7 
and — yy who during a whole generation h as divested 
ng eye to the peculiarities of nature and co to yi - 
and private life and intercourse as here shown, and who is le 
of forming an opipion of the results and endeavours of agriculture, 
manufactures, and t as well as of the inteliectual ome ae 
ment of church Sy aa. of families, and of the State. He is 
not desirous of presenting a complete Guide-Book, or a systematic 
Manual, but VIEWS of the COUNTRY; sometimes a lete 
picture, drawn in the immediate views with foli e 
and creeping lianas; sometimes of POPUL ak 
LIFE on the market-place, the the hut on 
the far-extending savannah, and in the depths of the mine. His 
descriptions are those of a man of inteilect, filled with admiration 
for all that is great and noble, and at the same time nee with 
wit aud humour, thus enabling that which may be term 
and ridiculous-to appear in its proper light. He comprevends the 
ont of profound information, whilst o 


This beautiful, rich, and most advan 
of the United States of Mexico, looks 
4 


yoke of the Spaniards, gives place to the serene 

revival of ae and consolidation of rae and P malities life, of me 

— of gorcoumeuse and commerce. When communi 
South Sea is effected, Mexico will | one of the 

1 oom mercial roads of the world. 

Witha legi timate state of with 

higher coker of intellect, the arts and sciences w 2. 

up their abode iu Montezuma's ancient nm the 

coast, the tropical sun matures the v le products which 


Europe imports from its trans-marine colonies, whilst on the 
plateaus we meet with the pure air of an endless, charm 
summer; the health is not en y sud eT 
peratu re; the extremes of heat and cold are unknown. The 
stream of emigration wiil certainly direct its course to — 
healthful aud ertile districts, aoe the productive tracts betw 
Puebla and Guadalaxara will the diligent husbandman the 
—— imate exposing him to the caprices of an un- 
eli 


Fully ieapressed with the importance of our undertaking, we 
shall do all in our power to render it worthy of public 
= respectfully invite those who interest themselves for 

and remarkable to subscribe. 


oT he work will be published in a quarto volume, of 200 pages, 
on superfine paper, with 18 steel engravings. 


Tribner & Co, 60, Paternoster-row, Loadon. 
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VERY STUDENT of MUSIC should pro. 
vide himself with a little PAMPER LET on the THEORY 
Remarks orks, Tables 


of MUSIC, containing ous of 
Ru and recently printed y uitous circulation, by 
Her Me y . Publishers Cocks & Co. In its 


pages will be found much ‘valuable information, 
MUSIC. A GREEN CATA- 
the use ers of fale, oot upwards ot 


Works by the Rey = m posers 
All epplisations must state ** The 
London, 6, New +H street. 
CHORAL WEDDING SERVICE, price 3s. Sent post free on 
receipt of 36 stamps. 
On the Ist of October will be published, 


E ORDER for the SOLEMNIZATION of 


MATRIMONY; set to Music (after the model of Tallis) by 
PAUL JEKRARD. 


Also, preparing for publication, 
An ANTHEM for the SAME SERVICE. 
London: Paul Jerrard, 170, Fleet-street. 


J. F. HOPE’S NEW WORKS. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s., at all the Libraries, 
F IVE YEARS OF 
AUSTIN. 
and capability. There is, however. 


IT 


t and vitalit —- the book, freshness which argue 

a abou —a 

* The characters are disti netl conceived, well discriminated, 

and consistently maintained.” Review. 


= pice passages are his sty yan polish- 


SECOND EDITION. 
On the Ist of October, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price’l0s. 6d. 


E ADVENTURES of MRS. COLONEL 
SOMERSET in CAFFRARIA. Edited by J. E. FENTON. 


“ Mrs. Colonel Somerset has some startling episodes | to tell, 
which in another place might remind us of Munchausen. 


Weekly 
London: J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


E WHIST-PLAYER: the Laws and Prae- 
tice of Short Whist Explained and Illustrated. 


printed Colours. 
Edition. [ This day. 


LETTER ADDRESSED to PROFESSOR 
By JOHN BROWN. 


ost 8vo. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


RIEL, and Other 
U ond Poems. Feap. 8vo. price 


With D 
Imperial 1 . 5a. 


Also, 
POEMS, by the Author of ‘Uriel.’ Price 6d. 


“ The grand * Uriel.’....The most powerful poet of our 
conntry and our times.”—W. S. Landor. 
“* Power, emotion, and picturesqueness.... His characters talk 
subtly and impressively.”— Leader. 
“ Power working darkly... .. The charm of that song 


netting and active power....Before us stretches the broad 
rich land "A man wie can write thus would have done 
well in leaving his iearning.”— — Critic. 
ohn Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
Price One Shilling, free by post, 
Ww R 8 ON G 8. 
By W. C. BENNETT. 
Notices of the Press. 
“In the ‘ War am. Bennett, we @ get whe 
has frequently merited and received our comm 
al 


vein in all the Lan ak of this author, whose 
of improvement has been yand regular. He is a writer who 


earnest 
aces of life 


too = btlety of ont part. ee freq 
muc y e 
feelings with and 
Bennett's gen us. It is eminently patrioti 
in their themes and treatm 


he ces 
and some head-long stanzas to the triumphs of Welling- 
ton.” thenceum, 
* There is 2 ee and true instinct for poetry in these ‘War 
Bones. Bennett.” 
“ 


pathos, just so muc M44 a soldier can afford to ulge in upon 
the a day of battle that wil elevate his heart Li, ii 
— Dublin ra 
feeling, and fire. We give one Poem 


from 
this collection, which has o D It cannot at this 
riod be printed too often. Its strain is grand and noble. There 


4 pe i very triotic Pole must feel 
indeb to Mr. B Bennett for this Song. ayy ing Advertise 


Morning r. 
a iy Bennett, a writer who vever fails to exhibit genuine 
a fine fancy, and a domestic loveliness in his poems— 
tness, for instance, his ‘ Baby May —could not write, and has 
written of the stirring events 
passionate force into 
nuett is a true 


Weekly Times 


miner in Natural Science to the 
o the Society of Arts. Uniform 
price as always prefe sense to sound. student of the 
poetic art as applicable to the commonp!l and the events 
of the passing dey, he has dealt with fugitive themes, but in « 
| manner that will relieve his songs and sagas from the epithet. 
us, never finical. His 
expresses de 
the of Mr. 
L also ; and these War 
usly sit t, come ‘as natural to 
cngoousy ome him as eating and drinking ; he had but to let his heart speak 
on of the | they existed. ‘Occasional’ poems are generally artificial ; 
overthrow of the mighty Aztecs, of the cruelties rtes. of the gh - 
the best are the spirited descriptions of the battles of Inkerman 
ee strong, vigorous, manly Eoglish, such as a tish peasant can 
M. Rugeudas; an artist who has deveted than ten years to 
Sw | the study of nature in the tropical parts of South America, Man 
great 
lyric. e, 
and t 
— 


8 


| Flan? il 
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FRENCH ARTICULATION ; 


Just published, price ls ; by post, ls. 2d 
Ta THROUGH SUTHERLANDSHIRE, 
with Map of the County and Itineraries. 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 


cloth, 10s. 6d. 


IFE ITALY and FRANCE in_ the 
OLDEN TIME. By JOHN CAMPBELL COLQUHOUN, 


—I. Girolamo favonarcla—II, Olympia Morata— 
L Marguerite @’Angouléme—1V. Jeanne D’Albret, Queen of 
avarre. 
Wertheim, Macintosh & Hunt, 24, Paternoster-row, and 23, 
Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


Scholar of Pembroke College, 


“Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


GARLAND from the PARABLES. By 
the Rev. W. EDENSON LITTLEWOOD, B.A., late 
Cambridge. 


London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


Just published, in 18mo. price 2s. cloth, 


E ELEMENTS of INORGANIC CHE- 
Teacher of Belence by the of 
London : Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA’S NEW VOLUME. 
This day is published, price 102, 6d. 
ERMONS and ADDRESSES delivered in 
the Chapel of MAKLBUROUGH COLLEGE, cs 


GEORGE EDWARD LYNCH COTTON, 
Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of 


“ We can heartily recommend this volume as a most suitable 


present for a youth, or for family reading. Wherever there are 
reons the teaching of these discourses will be acce table.” 
Literary 


Cambridge: Macmillan & Co., and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, London. 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
EANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY, trans- 


lated from the German. Vol. IX. which completes the 
} gy. AS a General Index to the Nine Volumes. In Two 


h. 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN’S PHILOLOGICAL LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
OWNDES'S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S 


ht Parts, forming 
The Edition hed the last year becom 
scarce as to Sell by Auction for upwards of 7/. The present will 
be a fulland complete Reprint, with extensive Corrections and 
Additions, for 11. Sa. 


H. G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 


OLBEIN’S DANCE of DEATH, and 
CUTS; upwards of 150 beautifully 
Facsimile. With Introdueti on and De- 
geriptions by the lat FRANCIS 8 DOUCE, F.S.A., and THOMAS 
ROGNALL DIBDIN. 2 vols in 1, post Svo. “cloth, 7a. 6d. 
Covent-garden. 


Henry G. Bohn, York street, 


garden, Lo 


This day, crown 4vo. cloth, price 5a, 
SE RMONS delivered at UPPINGHAM 
SCHOOL. By the Rev. E. THRING, Head- Master. 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co., and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent- 


Now ready, price 3a. 6d. 


ALLACE AND HIS —— By JA. 
PATEROUE. Author of * Hist 
“ With a Portrait, from old Paint in of 
Andrew Wauchope, Esq., of Niddrie-M eintlog 
William Paterson, 74, aot Edinburgh ; Houlston & 
Wright, Paternoster-row, Loudon. 


THE COMET, METEORS, &c. 
Now ready, 3rd edition, price és. cloth gilt, a 8 Illustrations by 
gone, Gilbert, and pumerous Drawings and Diagrams printed io 
ex 


7 HE STORY of the PEASANT BOY 
PHILOSOPHER. Founded on the Life of Ferguson, the 
Shepherd Boy Aczcnemtt,, 0 and showing how a poor lad made 
himself acquainted with onders of the Heavens and the 
Principles of Science. By HENRY MAYHEW. 
Also, by the same Author, 
The WONDERS of SCIENCE. 3rd edition, 


Feap. cloth, 6a. 
London: W. Kent & Co. (late D. Bogue), 86, Fleet-street. 


MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORE, 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND 
FREDERICK “THE GREAT 


By THOMAS CARLYLE, 
Vols. I. and Il, with Portraits and Maps, price 40s. 
Will be ready on the 29th of September. 
CHapMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, 
LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of the LIFE of CHARLOTTE 


By Mrs. GASKELL, Complete in One handsome Volume, post 8vo. with Portrait, 


BRONTE (CURRER BELL). 
and View of Haworth » price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


THIRD EDITION of Mr. EDWARDS’S PERSONAL ADVEN- 


Post 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


TURES during the INDIAN REBELLION. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of PAUL FERROLL: a 


Tale. By the Author of ‘IX Poems by V.’ 
* Shirley, 


HOMELY BALLADS for the WORKING MAN’S FIRESIDE. 


MARY SEWELL. Third Thousand. Post 8vo. price 1s. cloth. 


GUNNERY in 1858 ; being a Treatise on Rifles, Cannon, and 


Sporting Arms. By WILLIAM GREENER, Author of ‘ The Gun.’ Demy 8vo. with Ghastentions, pele 34u Gath. 
London: Smrru, & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Post 8vo. pri 
&t. Being the New Volume of Smith, Elder & Co.'s “‘ Cheap 


[Now ready. 


ce 2s. cloth. Uniform with New Editions of ‘ Jane Eyre,’ 
Series of Standard Fictions.” 


EXTRAORDINARY STEREOSCOPIC 


SKELETONS’ 


and effects ever yet produced. 


Sent free for Twenty-four postage stamps. 
Loypon Srerzoscoric Company, 54, Cheapside, and 313, Oxford-street. 


A B C of PHOTOGRAPHY, 9th Edition, just out, 1. | 


** THE 


NOVELTY ! 


CAROUSE.” 


NEW EDITION OF ROSS'S MANUAL OF METHOD. 
Now ready, feap. 8vo. price 38. 6d. cloth, 

E TEACHER’S MANUAL of METHOD; 

or, the General and School-k 


with illustrative E ] 


London : Longman, oan and Co. Paternoster-row. 


COLLECTED EDITION OF THE TALES AND STORIES 


OF THE AUTHOR OF ‘AMY HERBERT.’ 

On Friday next, in crown 8vo. price 4a. 6d. cloth, 
ANETON PARSONAGE, complete in One 
Ninth Work New and Cheaper 


Volum Being th 
uniform Edition of the Stories and Tales by the Author of "Amy 
Herbert,’ now comp wing ae 


CLEVE HALL, éd. 
EARL’S UDA, 9a. 6d. KATHARINE ASHTON, 3a.6d. 
EXPERIENCE of LIFE, 2a | MARGARET PERCIVAL 
> The set, forming 9 vols. price 11. 10a. cloth; or each Work 
complete in 1 vol. separately as above. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
[HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 56, price 6s., will be published OCTOBER 1. 


New 


AMY HERBERT, 2s. 6d. 
GERTR 


Contenta. 

1. Froude’s History of Evgland. 
The Vatican Greck 

3. Kalendars and Old Almanacs. 
Wycliffe—his and Critics. 
5. M. Comte’s Keligion — Atheists. 

6. Herodotus— Rawlinso 

Political Party siuce the Revolution. 
Uur Epilogue on Affairs and Bovuks. 


London : Jackson Walford, 18, St. 
Sim pkin, Marshall & Uo. Stationers'-hail-co a 


HE LONDON REVIEW, No. XXI., 
OUTOBER, 1-58, price 
Contents.—I. Character and Condition of the English Poor—II. 
Arabian Philosophy — ILL. English Dictionaries — IV. North 
Wales and its Scenery—V. Use of the Character the 
Indian Languages—VI. The Last of the Alchemists ViT. Mevi- 
vale’s Roman History — VIII. John Albe 1—1X. The 
Southern Frontier of he Russian Empire— Brief Lite Notices. 
London: Alexander Heylin, 36, Paternoster-row, 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


CONTENTS for OCTOBER. No. CCCCLIV. 
MEMOIRS OF MARIE ANTUINFTTE. 
RABY VERNER. By the AUTHOR of ‘ ASHLEY.’ 
THE PRINCESS ORSINI. By SIR NATHANIEL 
ADVENTURES OF AN OLD SAILOR. 
WHO I8 SANE? By EDWARD P. ROWSELL. 
NORTHERN LIGHTS, By HEBERDEN MILFORD. 
PRISON HOURS, 
MUTATIONS. 
TvUO OLD. By Mrs. BUSHBY. 
HANS ERNST? MITTERKAMP: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
A PEEP AT THE FAR WEST. By an ENGLISHER. 

Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*y* Bold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


. MISCELLANY. 
Half-a Crown. 
CONTENTS for OC TOBER. No. COLXI. 

ST. CANICE’S CATHEDRAL. 

A LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. 

WINTER REMINISCENCES OF ALGIERS. 

VOITURE. By MONKSHOOD. 

THE SEXTON’S BROTHER. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF NAPOLEON L. 

TWICE AVENGED. 

ae AY—AND— TO-MORROW. By W. CHARLES 

MAZARIN AND HIS NIECES. 

FAINT NEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY. By DUDLEY 
COSTELLU. Chapters XXXIV., XXXV., XXXVL, and 
XXXVII. 

London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


R. FOX TALBOT’S NEW DISCOVERY, 


Photoglyphiec F neraving ; ; M. Claudet’s Stereomenescope, 
d other articles of fet interest, 


with Illustration.—These. ar, 
appear in No. LIL of THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS for this 
Week. Price 3d.; free by post, 4¢d.— London : Petter & & Galpiv. 


— 


OSPITALS and TH BATRES— THE 


BUILDER of THIS DAY, price id, 
tains :— Fine View of the Church of St. 
Theatres ; Hoxton and Whitechapel— Sewer Ventilation and ise 
infeetion—Oceanic Tel greph—The late Mr. Piper— Preservation 
of stene—The Arnage of Hospitals: wit 
Telegraphic Progress—A 5 Rvom for .-y Gold fields— The 
Peacock as an Emblem— Relies of Men—Church-build- 
ing News— New General Post-« elbourne, &c.—1, York- 
street, Covent-garden ; and all 


Now ready, price 6d. 
ADKIEL’S ALMANAC (ENLARGED to 


84 Pages) for 1850. 4eth 1000, Contents: The Bestia of 
lil. The Prince Imperial. The Royal = Lords 
Derby, Palmerston, Canning, &c. How to fortel the F of Kain. 
Hierogly phic : Peace, &e. 


London : George Berger, Holywell-street, Strand ; and all Book- 


sellers. 


T | 
r, | 
MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE; comprising an 
Account of Rare, Curious, and Useful Books published in Eng- | 
a, land since the Invention of Printing; with Bibliographical and | 
Critical Notices and Prices. New Edition, revised and enlarged. | 
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‘MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


In post 8vo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


A Memoir, Letters, and Diary of 
the late Rev. Henry S. Pole- 
hampton, M.A. 


Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, Chaplain of Lucknow. 
The D extends to July 18, 1857, two days before his 
in hich date 


the Residency, from w 
it is continued by his Widow. 


Edited by the Rev. EDWARD POLEHAMPTON, MA., 
and Rev. THOMAS STEDMAN POLEHAMPTON, M.A., 
Fellows of Pembroke College, Oxford. 


[On Wednesday. 


Gordon of Duncairn: 


A NOVEL. 


2 vols. small 8vo. 12s. 
[On Tuesday. 


Wr. Gubbins’ Account of the 
Mutinies in Oudh. 


Second Edition, 8vo. with Maps and 158. 
This book will supersede all others 


combines with 4 clear, 
‘ e memor- 
f th an 

8 es, & 
the state of Oudh before the siege, and of the 
7 revolt of the province has been attri 


Rita: an Autobiography. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


A tale for baits dover dull, or for witty, 
and never for a du * ora whole commonplace. 


STREET LIFE IN ST. PETERSBURGH. 


Sala’s Journey due North. 


Neatly bound, 7s. 6d. 


‘The book many readers peruse pages with 
Pleasure and eususemnend not unmixed with information. 


Service and Adventure with the 
Khakee Ressalah, 


Or MEERUT VOLUNTEER HORSE, DURING THE 
MUTINIES OF 1857-58. 
By ROBERT HENRY WALLACE DUNLOP, BCS. 
Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s, 6d. 


Ube, and bringing before you the every-day life of 
resolute bod of Horse to which Mr. Dunlop owed 
out of many a bold attack.”— Economist. 


My Escape from the Mutinies 
in Oudh. 


By A WOUNDED OFFICER, 
2 vols. with Dlustrations, 12s. 
“The narrative of the fue Sth campaigns is full of life and 
es 


incident, and the Sobraon and Goojerat are de 
scribed with "— Press. 


Six Months in British Burmah; 
Or, INDIA BEYOND THE GANGES; IN 1857-58. 
By CHRISTOPHER T. WINTER. 
8vo. with Woodcuts, 10s. 


reptiles 
religion and history of the province. The volume has its 
teristic merit, as be description of a 
very interesting 


RicHAkD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


13, MARLBOROUGH-STRERT. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


JOURNALof an ENGLISH OFFICER 
in INDIA. By MAJOR NORTH, 60th Rifles, Deruty 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, and to Gry, 
HAVELOCK. 1 yol. with Portrait, price 10s bound. 

“ We must commend Major North's ‘ Journal’ sean ersal ap- 
is manly in tone, noble in ozprenion. oat fall of of 
e soldier and b aut profession. 


the 
inhabitants from a repetition of of 
re. We have as yet seen no book connected with the Indian 
na which has given usso m gratification as Major North's 
J ournal.”— Messenger. 


ELIZABETH to VICTORIA. By J.C. AFFRE- 
SON. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 
*“* Mr. Jeaffreson has here given to the publica collection 
of the novelists of this country, with sketches of their lives and a 
said that was worth remem 
The volumes contain a fund of information which cannot fail to 
as pleasing as valuable to all lovers of literature.”— Fost. 


The OXONIAN in 


or, NOTES of TRAVEL in SOUTH-WESTERN NOR. 
WAY; with Glances at the Legendary Lore of that 
District. By the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A., Fellow 
of Lincoln College, Author of ‘ The Oxonian in Nor- 
way,’&c. 2 vols, with Dlustrations, 21s. 
wa e presen entertaining volumes ex spirit, 
and pow er.” —Chrontcle, 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOL- 


LECTIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES. 1 vol. 8vo. 
= Portraits, nd. 
ict on me an ecclesiastical 


ORIENTAL and WESTERN SIBE- 


RIA: a Narrative of SEVEN YEARS’ TRAVELS 
in SIBERIA, MONGOLIA, the KHIRGIS STEPPES, 
CHINESE TARTARY, and CENTRAL ASIA. 

T. WITLAM ATKINSON, 1 large vol royal 8vo. 
embellished with 50 Illustrations, 
beautifully coloured Plates, from Drawings by the 
Author, and a Map, 2/. 2s. dheguntiey bound. 


ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, Queen of 


SPAIN, and the COURT of PHILIP Il. By MISS 
FREER, Author of * bag Life of Marguerite d’ 
léme,’ &e. 2 vols. with Portraits by Heath, 21s. 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN. By the Author of ‘Joun Hatirax.’ 10s. 6d. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


Epition, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
MARY HOWITTS NEW STORY, 


* TRUST and TRIAL.’ From the Danish. 1 vol. with 
Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

* This isa delightful episode from Norse life, written with that 
ing style which dist ishesali Mrs. Howitts 
productions. commend the story to the attention of all lovers 
of fiction, as a al original an in 


most 
style ms materials, asa tale, moreover, of 


nging to very y 
given to She world. A volume more acceptable for sea-side or 
country reading, at the present em, could not by any possibilit 
be met with ; be for whilst it has enough matter in it to make it 
© the’ prevails in every page will tell 

who to obtain 


esire 
By Mrs day. 


than transient gratification from their reading.”— 
FAULTS on BOTH SIDES. 

HIS OWN TRUM- 
G. W. THORNBURY. 3 vols. 


THOMSON. 3 vols. 

* We recommend Mr. Thornbury’s book to the world of novel- 
readers. an exceedingly glitecr drama, well the 
stage, the defined and strikingly ed, the 
scenery touched b an artist, and the action sustained 
untiripgly from the last.” '— Atheneum, 


The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. By 
JOHN EDMUND READE. 3 vols. 
* A novel totally out of the common, admirably written and full 


TWO HEARTS. Edited by Mrs. 


GREY, Author of ‘Taz Gamsizn’s Wirz,’ &c. 1 vol. 
with Illustrations, lds. 6d. [Just ready. 


George Routledge & Co.’s 
NEW 


foap. 8vo. price 9a. 6d. cloth lettered, 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. 


ALBANY FONBLAR UE, J M T 
QUE, Jun. Esq. of the Middle Temple, 


In compact we are told we can 

want to w respecting Sovereign, the Co and ¢ 

the Parliament, the Army and Navy, the Church a the Bene, 
Law and P the 


Courts of os tutions in fact, 
the course of ages for the welfare and security of ee 
Great Britain. 


NEW VOLUME OF WILLMOTT’S POETS. 
Price 5a. cloth, gilt, 


ASSO: FPAIRFAX’S TRANSLA- 


TION. Rdited by the Rev. R.A. WILLMOTT. With Notes, 
and a Life of Edward Fairfax. Lllustrated by Corbould. 
Also, uniform, price 5e. each, 
PERCY’S RELIQUES of ANCIENT POETRY. 
HERBERT'S (GEORGE) PROSE and POETICAL WORKS. 
GRAY’S, COLLINS'S, WHARTON’S, and PARNELL’S 
POETICAL 


“A edition of the 
mene. cre preset Poets we can- 


A NEW FAMILY COOKERY BOOK. 
In feap. 8vo. price 38. 6d. half bound, 


The ENGLISH COOKERY BOOK, 


J. H. WALSH, Author of * 
c bomy from which book a portion 
this work has been compiled. P 


New have been Reoping which re q 
Pastry-m , an Housekeepin which re- 
lates to the Kitchen, which renders thiee 

Book, adapted to wae ena the wants of all 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY—NEW VOLUME. 
Price 1s. 6d. limp; or 2s. cloth boards, 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY: a 


of the Chemical Principles involved in 
yal 


Lor cester. With a Preface, by 
VOELOKER, Consuiti Chemist of the 
cultural Society. With Lilustrations. 


RAREY’S HORSE TAMING— ILLUSTRATED. 
In foap. 28. boards ; or 92. 6d. bound, (250 pages,) 


RAREY on HORSE TAMING. 


Hew Illustrated Béiticn, with im t Additions, by “ 
3 a, to the First Subscription List of Five 


Mr. Rarey’s Lectures on Ho ng, with Seven full- 
cess, an e trap, Bit, &c., emp n Taming 
Stafford (the mad French Horse), audt e Also ‘ 
for Teaching Children to Ri iding for Girls—How 


e—On 
Mount—To use the Reins—On the Choice of Bridles, Saddles, 
Bits, with Four Woodcuts—On Dress for Ladies and Gentlemen— 
And also on Hunting, with Hints, Axioms, pnecdotes, for 
of Beginners in the * Noble Science Hunting 
erms, 


Now ready, Vols. I. and II. price 4s, 6d. each, cloth lettered, 


CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. 


1. DISS ABLE. A New and Revised Edition, by his 
on. B, DISHAELL To be in 
‘att olum 


* To this edition of of Literature,’ a work 
exceedingly valuable in itself, an additional value and interest 
ted by the fact Ly aie oak is edited d by 

e 


are communica his Son, and 
h of that distinguished 


a Biography of the author, from 
politician, Gop pended to it.” 
Also, uniform, price 3s.6d_ cloth, 


LORD GEORGE BENTINCE : 


A BIOGRAPHY. 


LATEST BOOK ON CHINA, 
In post 8vo. price 6a. cloth 


CHINA in 1857-58. By G. Win- 


GROVE COOKE. Reprinted. by permission, from the Times, 

with great Additions and Currections the lllus- 
trated with Maps, Pians, and a Portrait of 

* The letters which are here collected contain rn mest accurate 

information which has been laid before the world on the sub- 

ect of China and the Shines. Th persons who have read 


j ose 
them with such eagerness when Appeared at long 
li be well for the them 


wi trouble 

that they are brought together in a "sin ~- volume. —t 
have not read them before, may feel well assured that they wal 
do well ¢ to read them now, for these An EL Letters’ are 

f of real information on Chinese matters. It is scarcely 
necessary for us to add, that no more important subject can oc- 
cupy the attention of the present generation.”— Times, 


London: GEO. ROUTLEDGE & CO. Farringdon-street. 


>. 


1 
ine 
hearted Havelock’s little band which relieved Lucknow, and is 
the first faithful record of the deeds of arms performed by that ee 
are coavince every person who can a wmeelf of theop 
ee NOVELS and NOVELISTS, from 
uniting a Good Style with Economy, and adapted te a!) Per- 
sons in every Clime ; wy many Unpublished Reoripts 
in Daily Use by Private Families. Collected b a 
— 
e 
H 
American in the substance of all 
| 
“This is a very pretty tale. Mrs. Howitt’s name alone is a 
guarantee for its excellence. Jt reminds us, as astory, very much 
of Frederica | | 
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LITERATURE 


The Courtship of Miles Standish, and other 
Poems. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
(Kent & Co.) 

Ir popularity be any test of seem merit, Mr. 

Longfellow is already an heir-apparent to im- 

mortality. His works have met with a very 

warm reception from a large class of readers in 
this country. Every kind of poetical attention 
and compliment has been expended upon them. 

They have been prettily illustrated, prettily set 

to music, and they have been recited without 

any great amount of languor on the part of the 
blie. Every three or four years the poetical 

Seneend has been stimulated by a new supply; 

and happy has been the publisher who could 

“pre-empt” to himself the writings of so popular 

a poet, or at any rate “jump” a doubtful 

claim, and take advantage of productions which 

the want of a copyright law between this 
country and the States enabled him comfort- 

ably to enjoy. So strong an object of t 
ical desire is Mr. Longfellow at present, that 

it has been necessary to protect him from 

undue admiration, and with this view a notice 
is affixed to the cover of the present little 
volume, signifying to the world that an English 
writer contributed “ a small, but sufficient 
rtion” in his behalf. Honoured as he is thus 
ere, Mr. cay ogg by no means enjoys a 
monopoly in his own country. Of poetic 
honours nobody claims for any one of his poems 
the rank so properly assigned to the ‘Thana- 
topsis’ of Bryant,—or the ‘ Lines to a Water- 
fowl,—or ‘The Death of the Flowers,’—or 

‘The White-Footed Doe.’ Scarcely any one 


would compare him in weird imagination with | | 
to the length of fifteen stanzas, and make up, | 


the Author of ‘ Ulalume’ and ‘ The Raven,’— 
or would weigh him as a descriptive poet 
against the Author of ‘The Closing Scene, — or 
would assert that he, in strength and vigour, 
represents American life so well as the Editor 
of the ‘ Bigelow Papers. A certain grace and 
taste and pretty elegance could be readily 
conceded him,—his compositions would be 
designated as those of an accomplished linguist; 
he might be termed from his lunar propensities 
“the moonlight t,"°—and the ‘ Excelsior’ 
and the ‘ Hiawatha’ might possibly furnish, 
as indeed they have furnished, metrical occasion 
to a witty countryman for two admirable paro- 
dies.- All this might happen, and yet Mr. 
Longfellow’s poetry be really appreciated. To 
the best of our ability we have endeavoured to 


matically, and apparently from poetic principle, 
he avoids everything of a cheerful and en- 


couraging tone, listening only for “voices of | 


the night,” for “ muffled drums beating funeral 
marches,” for the footsteps of weak ghosts which 


seem doomed to walk the earth and make an 


of poetry. With more of sorrow than of anger, 
these unsubstantial creatures regard the = 
poet;—lay their cold hands upon his, or lean 
= his cold shoulder, or patiently sit to be 
photographed in vacant chairs which his imagi- 
nation has provided. A muse, in deep mourn- 


when summoned for the purposes 


ing, is in constant attendance upon him, prompt-. 


ing his memory with images of the past, and 
reflections of a peculiarly sepulchral, or mori- 


bund, or lachrymose kind. There is in his’ 
immediate fancy either a chapel or a cloister, 
which he employs, not for any specific religious | 
office, but as an interesting object, or motive to 


sentiment. Hence he has the unusual luxury 


of hearing a bell tolling at intervals,—he ima-_ 
gines friars chanting “solemn masses, singing | 


* Pray for this poor soul,” and is enabled “ to 
suffer and be strong.” More especially, how- 
“ever, it is “from the cool cisterns of the mid- 
night air his spirit draws repose.” At the 
‘dead hour of night, he goes out in the world, 


and listens to the chimes, or the clocks tolling 


| that chost-beloved hour. His favourite station 
is a or which suggests to him a long train 
of unhappy calculation. How many unhapp 

— may have crossed that bridge, “ eac 

bearing his burden of sorrow,” there is no satis- 
factory proof; but a description of his own 
feglings, repeated interjections, a few wavering 
shadows, with a broken image—of course, of 
moonlight—enable him to extend this thought 


what we suppose we must call, a poem. 


If the world of things into which Mr. 


Longfellow misleads us is e, and cold, 
and ghastly, full of ruins, of and graves, 
and wrecks,—or a world of feeble twilight, 
where “ the embracing sunbeams chastely play,” 
equally dismal is his world of persons. The 


principal tendency of his poems is to make his | 


characters fall in love; and the issue, to actor 
and reader, is invariable disappointment. Weak 


love and romantic patience are the agents 


which Mr. Longfellow chiefly employs in this 
service. 
‘attitudes, and under inconceivably painful cir- 
cumstances, he solicits public emotion,—for 
nameless “struggling hearts,” “weary souls,” 


For hearts and souls in lamentable 


appreciate him, and in that endeavour have and sometimes even for “a poor barefooted soul, | 
taken up, as he bids us, “with a heart for every bleeding over the shards and thorns of exist-| 


fate,” successive pieces of his; we have more 
than once tried to extricate the plot of ‘The 


In the poem of ‘Evangeline’ he re- 
upon his characters the 


ence.” 


morselessly heaps 


Spanish Student,’ to unravel the intention | threefold distress of “mind, body, or estate,” | 


of ‘The Golden Legend,’ and to feel satisfied 


which every sensible person prays to be pre- 


with the treatment of ‘ Evangeline, —but in all served from. Evangeline, when not swooning 
these poems we have constantly felt that we | or under the influence of moonlight, is a per- Elysium, and cannot reduce our imagination to 
were “not achieving, but pursuing,” and that no | petual example of distress of mind; and Bene-| the level of his earth. 

reasonable versifier ought to ask his critics or | dict Bellefontaine, the poor young lady’s father, | 


even his readers from time to time to “ learn to | is, in his last stage, a sad instance of distress, poet ¢ 
The burden which the both of body and estate. Why all this wretch-, dowy 


labour and to wait.” 
previous sorrows of Mr. Longfellow laid upon 
us was really as great as we could bear. Under 
the addition of the last volume, slight though it 
be, the most benevolent reader, however well 
i towards sorrow, will find it difficult to 
acquiesce. Judging from his poems, our con- 
ception of Mr. Longfellow for some time has 
been, that he is an invalid poet who is morbidly 
partial to what has been called “the night-side 
of nature.” It is his fantastic pleasure to lie 
upon a bed of faded roses which are tinged by 
illusive light of a very watery moon, 


“Within his breast,” he informs us, “ there is| resignation, which are so plentiful in Mr. 
no light but the cold light of stars.” Syste-| 


Longfellow, make us other than lugubrious. 
They are uttered in so melancholy a tone that 
it is quite impossible for the reader to believe 
they are meant. When the old priest, by wa 
of consoling Evangeline for the unaccountable 
conduct of her lover, informs the young lady 
that “affection never is wasted,” it is quite 
obvious that his meaning is, and the event 
proves, that she should continue to waste her 
affection, which the poor girl, like too many of 
her sex, deluded, unhappily does. That odd 
youth, too, whose “brow is sad,” and whose 
“blue eye beneath” (are we correct in under- 
standing his eyelid?) “flashes like a falchion 
from its sheath,”—who, for no apparent reason, 
carries “a banner with a strange Tocien," utters, 
in a very weak way, through a number of 
stanzas, rather bad Latin, and ultimately is 
found “ lifeless, yet serene,” in the twilight,— 
can he be considered by any sensible reader as 
anything but a very sad and most unfortunate 
poetical instance ? 

‘The Psalm of Life,’ which the heart of an 
American young man is supposed to be capa- 
ble of repeating to the senliiat cannot with 
any justice be called an encouraging poem. 
Allusions to death, dust, the grave, muffled 
drums, funeral marches, soldiers perishing, the 
dead past burying its dead, and shipwrecked 
mariners, are, in our opinion, images calculated 
to deter any reader from a desire to make his 
life in the least sublime, and to leave so dismal 
a world as rapidly as he can, never troubling 
himself as to his footprints. In fact, Mr. 
Longfellow’s admonitions remind us of Mr. 
Snodgrass’s entreaties to his seconds. “ Don’t 
call in the police,” said Mr. Snodgrass; “ pro- 
mise me you won't.”——“ Of course not,” 
Mr. Tupman. “ Don’t despair from reading my 
poems,” exclaims Mr. Longfellow to his readers. 
—“ Of course not,” replies the reader. 

It is in its feeble }30¢ rather than in its forms 
or metres that the vice of Mr. Longfellow’s 
— lies. These last are pretty imitation 

ut never can be mistaken for the original 
types of Tegnér, Goethe, Heine, or Chamisso. 
Indeed, if we compare the moonlight scenes of 
‘Evangeline’ with the truthful daylight pictures 
of the ‘ Herman and Dorothea, or Auerbach’s 
delicious ‘ Barfiissle’—if we set ‘The Golden 
Legend’ by Chamisso’s poem or with Goethe’s 
‘Faust’—‘ The Building of the Ship’ beside 
‘The Lay of the Bell’—the Ballads by those 
of Heine—the difference between a composition 
and an original—between reality and phantasy 
—is painfully evident. 

Mr. Longfellow is not one of the poets in 
whom gods or men can take much pleasure. 
Our principal objection to him is, that he is so 
unobjectionable a writer. His poems do not 
stir, exalt and strengthen us. They only make 
men continually passive,and women continually 
resigned :—we do not believe in his vapoury 


Not for men, however, does the American 
efully rise, and take down his sha- 
rp from the willows. He is especi 


‘edness should be thought requisite, the reader the young ladies’ poet. For them, to an ol 

‘at first is at a loss to understand; when, how- , German or Swedish tune he adapts his melody, 
ever, persevering with the poem, he begins to| Yet we doubt if even his most enamaqured 
discover that Mr. Long—or, to borrow a witty | 


and truer name, Mr. “ Protracted—fellow” has 
ordained this distress for the sake of a subse- 
quent piece of description, or as the vehicle for 
one or two exceedingly moral speeches, the 
reader feels that he has been very unworthily, 
even allowing that he has been poetically, 
practised upon. 

Nor do the exhortations to calmness and 


readers will feel what Mr. Longfellow calls 
“the spell of glamour” in consequence of the 

resent performance. ‘Evangeline, with all 
its faults, was not wanting in a certain under- 
glow of poetic light. ‘ Hiawatha,’ to a certain 
extent, might be pronounced a and by 
the aid of music it was ible to acquire a 
taste even for ‘A Rainy Bay’ and one or two 
of the smaller poems, How the author could 
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be so — of his reputation as to put forth 
the — of the poetry which makes u 
this last volume we cannot at all understand. 
Sad though it be to think it has been written, 
it is sadder to know that it has been published, 
and must be reviewed. 

Yet Mr. ——— in some degree relieves 
us of a disagreeable duty by pleading guilty, and 

ronouncing judgment upon himself. A num- 

r of classical and modern examples were 
before him, “ Full of promptings and sugges- 
tions.” He recalls a suggestion 

Of Prometheus, how undaunted 


On Olympus’s shining bastions 
His audacious foot he planted. 
—Subsequently there occurs to him the fate 
of 
Milton and Cervantes 
Nature’s priests and Corybantes, 


By affliction touched and saddened. 
—A very natural question then presents itself 
- to the poet,—namely, this, What is the use of 
rseverance in the art of poetry, the occupation 
being laborious, and the end, in a worldly point 
of ee too frequently ignominious? Mr. 
Longfellow asks :— 


Shall it then be unavailing 
All this toil for human _ 


—The only rhyme which Echo could produce 
in reply would be, sepulture, or the one Mr. 
Longfellow has chosen :— 
O’er life’s barren crags the vulture, 
—the vulture of course meaning the critic. 
Through the cloud-rack, dark and trailing 
Seen above (the poet) sailing. 

An “afterthought” changes the image, but 
presents us with the same result, contrasting 
very sadly Mr. Longfellow’s earlier and his 
later periods :— 


Fair they seemed, those songs sonorous, 
When they came to me unbidden ; 
Voices single, and in chorus, 
Like the wild birds singing o'er us 
In the dark of branches hidden. 


Disenchantment ! Dis-illusion ! 
Must each noble aspiration 
Come at last to this conclusion, 
Jarring discord, wild confusion, 

Lassitude, renunciation ? 


Not with steeper fall nor faster, 
m the sun’s serene dominions, 
Not through brighter realms nor vaster, 
In swift ruin and disaster 
Icarus fell with shattered pinions ! 

The poem upon which, in our vulturine capa- 
city, the author no doubt — us to poeti- 
vorously write, is entitled ‘The Courtship of 
Miles Standish, and displays Mr. Longfellow’s 
method of debasing a fine old hero, and diluting 
an historical fact. In the hands of a true poet 
the deeds of that resolute little band, which 
Miles Standish commanded, and out of which 
grew all that is great and admirable in the 
American people, might form a worthy subject 
for a drama or an epic. The sailing of the 
Mayflower and the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers are events surely far greater in results, 
ee better capable of being poetized, than the 

of the Argo or the sonia! erings of Ulysses. 
all “that the genius of Mr. Longfellow can 
elicit from them is matter for an exceedingly 
weak and protracted love-story. How Capt. 
Miles Standish “the stalwart” being left a 
widower “weary and dreary,” fell in love with 

‘an angel whose name is Priscilla” (but whose 
surname we do not know), how he was rejected 
and how he ultimately forgave, is fully related 
in hexameter verse. 

The opening lines of the poem introduce 
Capt. Miles “in boots of Cordovan leather,” 
“buried in thought, with his hands behind 
him,” and striding to and fro “with a martial 
air.” His personal appearance is thus given :— 


Short of stature he was, but strongly built and athlete, 
Brown as a nut was his face, but his russet beard was 


alread 
Flaked as hedges sometimes in November, 


don.” 


Near the Captain is “seated John Alden, his 
friend and amabald companion, writing with 
delight and speed at a table of pine by the 
window.” The ee in fact, is to sail for 
England on the following day, and John is 
writing against time. The Captain interrupts 
his friend from time to time, by calling his 
attention to his armour, — Jo n, however, 
“answered, but looked not up from his writing. 

The Captain persisted in conversation, de- 
scribing what could be seen from the window: 


There are my soldiers, my great invincible army, 
each his rest 


Twelve men, all equipped, having and his 
matchlock 


Eighteen shillings a month, together with diet and pillage. 
After informing his friends that he was quite 
ready for the Indians, and “the sooner they 
try it the better,” Capt. Miles Standish is 
silent; and at last takes down from a shelf of 
books “The Commentaries of Cesar out of the 
Latin, translated by Arthur Golding, of Lon- 
All is then silent, except “the hurryin 

pen of the stripling.” After John Alden ha 


“folded the last of his letters,” Capt. Standish | 


relieves his heart by a communication, as 
follows :— 


This I have said before, and again again I es 
Every hour in the day, I think it, and feel it, and say it 
Since Rose Standish died, my life has been weary 


dreary ; 
Sick at heart the healing of friendship, 
Oft in my lonely hours have I thought of the maiden 


rotner 

Died in the winter together ; I saw her 

mee grave of the dead, and now to bed of 


ome have I seen and known; and the angel whose name 
is Priscilla 


Holds y at nd desolate life the place which the other aban- 
heat pon ¥ cherished the thought, but never have dared 
Being 0 coward in thie, , though valiant enough for the most 
Go to the damsel Priscilla, the loveliest maiden of 

Say that a blunt old Captain, man not of words but of 
Offers his hand and his heart, the hand and heart of a 


soldier. 
a but this, in short, is my 


0 of and net mbher of phones. 


The reason of his not making the proposal in 
propria persona, the Captain thus explains 
sur- 

render, 


But march "up to a woman with such a proposal, I dare not. 
I'm baw Seo of bullets, nor shot from the mouth of a 


But of "thundering **No!” point-blank from the mouth 
of a woman 
eS confess I’m afraid of, nor am I ashamed to confess 


Now, John Alden is in love with Priscilla him- | 


self, and as he passes into the woods—“ where 
blue-birds and robins were building towns in the 
populous trees”—he has a conflict with himself; 
friendship, however, gains the day, and he 
pleads the cause of his friend. T @ maiden 
asks very naturally, why the Captain sends an 
ambassador at all ad 

Then John Alden began explaining and smoothing the 
Making ho wont, by saying the Captain wes 
Had no time for such things ;—such things! the words 


grating harshly 
and swift as a flash she made 


“Has he pa time for such things, as you call it, before he 


is ed, 
Would he be likely to find it, or make it, after the wedding? 
That is the way with you men; you don’t understand us, 
you cannot.” 

The ambassador argues that the Captain is 
of good family, and gives his name and an 
could trace his 
Back oe Standish of Duxbury , in Ei 


Eng 
Who Ralph, and the grandson of Thurston 
de Standish. 


A young lady might think him undersized, 
but he was 
Not be af and sscened because he was little of 


For he was. great of heat, 
magnanimous, courtly, 


It might | have been expected such “ sim 
and eloquent language” would have melted 
heart of any pose os t Priscilla. Miss Priscilla 
but smiled, and, as described in the poem, said 
—fair reader just guess—“ Why don’t you speak 
for yourself, John ?” 

Mr. Longfellow’s previous poems have been 
objected to on the score of being wanting in 
passion. ‘The Courtship of Miles Standish” 
is not chargeable with this fault. Miles is in 
a terrible passion :— 

Up leaped the Captain of Plymouth, and stamped on the 
floor, till his armor 
Clanged on the wall, where it hung, with a sound of sinister 


omen. 
All his pent-up wrath burst forth in a sudden —, 


Even as ahand-grenade, that scatters destruction around it. 
| Wildly he shouted, and loud: “John Alden ! you have 
betrayed me! 


' Me, Miles Standish, your friend! have supplanted, de- 
frauded, betrayed me 
ee 2: ancestors ran his sword through the heart of 
a 
Who shall prevent m me from running my own through the 
a t is a treason 
ours e reason, for yours a to 
friendship 
= lived under my roof, whom I cherished and loved 


a brother 
Sen 3 a ey fed at my board, and drunk at my cup, to 
whose keeping 
I have pat a my honour, my thoughts the most sacred 


- You too, Brutus ! ah, woe to the name of friendship here- 
Stead, and you were mine, but hence- 
Let there be nothing between us save war, and implacable 


Miles at first determines to leave the country, 
‘as all rejected lovers do. The scene is one of 
best | in the poem :— 

There with nts boat was the Master, already a little 


impatien 
Test he should lose the tide, or the wind might shift to the 


tward, 
“Square bull, hearty, and strong, with an odor of ocean 
Speaking with this one and that, and cramming letters and 


Into his pockets capacious, and messages mingled 
Into his narrow brain, till at last he was wholly 
_ Nearer the boat stood Alden, with one foot placed on the 


| gunwale, 

One stil fim on the rock, and talking at times with th 
ors, 

| Seated erect on the thw: seedy ens 


' He too was eager to go, thus put an end to his 
that swifter than keel is or 


the con the ghost that weet and 
ursue 

re ~ he gazed on the crowd, he beheld the form of 

Standing dejected among them, unconscious of all that was 


Fixed were her eyes upon his, asif she divined me gene | 
Fixed with a look so sad, so reproachful, imploring, 


tient, 
his bart rected from 


As | the verge of a crag, where one step more is 
destruction. 


with its quick, mysterious 
Strange isthe life of man, and fatal or fated are moments 
ee oe hinges, the gates of the wall 


Second ‘en hts, and the sight of a remark- 
able cloud in the sky , which “ rolls itself u as 
a fist,” — Miles to remain for Priscilla’s 


sake. pe ends with the wedding of 
Priscilla re John, and exhibits Miles in a 
very forgiving light. There is just one line in 


the poem which is pretty. Flowers are called 


Children lost in the woods, and covered with leaves in their 
slumber. 


The smaller poems are not striking. Many 
of them have ap red before. e author 
well terms them ‘ Birds of Passage.’ The two 
best are, the poem of ‘ The Two Angels,’ which 
has one fine line,— 

The sombre houses, hearsed with plumes of smoke, 
~~and ‘The Rope-Walk,’ part of which we give: 
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Human spiders spin and spin, 
eel down their thread so thin 
Dropping, each a hempen bulk. 

At the end, an open door; 

Tis the lone e on the floor 
t the long and dusky lane ; 

And the whirring of a wheel, 


Dull and drowsy, makes me feel 
All its spokes are in my brain. 


As the spinners to the end 
Downward go and re-ascend, 

Gleam the long threads in the sun; 
While within this brain of mine 
Cobwebs brighter and more fine 

By the busy wheel are spun. 


Two fair maidens in a swing, 
Like white doves upon the wing, 
First before my vision pass ; 

Laughing, as their gentle hands 
Closely twisted strands, 
At their shadow on the grass. 

Then a booth of mountebanks, 
With its smell of tan and \ 
rl poised high in air 

in dress, 
With a faded loveliness, 

And a weary look of care. 


Then a homestead among farms, 

And a woman with bare arms 
Drawing water from a well; 

As the bucket mounts apace, 

With it mounts her own fair face, 


As at some magician’s spell. 
The ballad of ‘ Victor Galbraith’ is bold and | 
ringing, and ‘Santa Filomena,’ or ‘ Santa Phi- | 
lomena,’ a poem on Miss Nightingale, is rather 
pretty. The remainder of these poems are 
only, as the author describes them,— 


Thoughts in attitudes imperious, 
Voices soft, and deep, and serious, 


—repetitions, in fact, of poetical common place. 


Romaic Beauties and Trojan Humbugs. By 
Rattlebrain. (Tweedie.) 

TuHE title of this book has enough of foolishness 

in it to — the volume itself from being 

opened by a large section of the public. The 

work, nevertheless, has enough of interest, 


amusement, and novelty to warrant its being 
perused by most classes of readers. It is wild | 
and wayward ; abounding in affectations ; some- | 
times vulgar, now and then approaching to | 
something worse ; occasionally flippant, and not 
seldom tedious. With all this, however, there 
is a reality about it; the little volume has one 
great merit, at all events, it is original. The 
writer has not only eyes that can acutely ob- 
serve, but a hand that can broadly sketch. His 
acuteness is not spent on mere upholstery work, 
or statistics, or monster pumpkins ; but is de- 
voted to character, to seizing the best points of 
what is before him, and leaving clever people 
to make up what lacks, and dull people to do 
as well as they can without it. As a book of 
Eastern travel, small though it be, and “sketchy” 
as it is, it will be welcome for its freshness and 
talent; and subject, perhaps, to some censure 
for its impertinence. 

In most of these pictures from the Troad we 
find not merely strong differences from what 
may be experienced in the West, but remark- 
able contrasts. Think, oh, reader! what a 
solemn, silly thing a quadrille is, or even how 
graceless and gayless ‘Sir Roger de Coverley,’ 
at the age 4 of an English evening’s mild 
imbecility, called a “ball,"—and then think 
what the Vevea or the Certo must be, which 
was once danced round the statue of Venus, 
whose divine position is now occupied by a 
dog-skin-bag piper :— 

** None but the fairest girls presume to stand up 
and dance in it at first; just as of old, when none 
but the demure and vestal virgins moved in its 
adorative mazes. Anon the tinier girls, with the 
smallest at one extremity, take their places in 
centre, where the ground which their little feet 


have to traverse is considerably less circuitous than 


that moved over by the elder girls outside the 
whorl. * * The dance now , a fast and faster on, 
as happily it might have done when the ancient 
vestals themselves forgot, and when, fortunately 
for them, no tell-tale — 
ay BR groves, in order to re eir 
levity. At the close of the first five mi seri the 
step accelerates considerably, and the younger 
married women and young men join, as did not 
those of old in the 
rapidity as the time progresses, the dance assumes 
a aoe i and character ; the girls become excited, 
and the young men shout and snap their long 
pointed fingers, as if disdaining the use of Spanish 
castanets. The dance has become an — 
spiral multipede. All eyes begin to sparkle, an 
to starry-like as the two quadruply 
ilt bosses on their zanarr girdles. The braided 
ocks of the pulchritudinous fair ones, with their 
infinity of triple plaits, are lent to the mercies of 
the wind. They begin, all of them, maids, spouses, 
and striplings, to resemble variegated essences only. 
The wondering Frank unconsciously rises from his 
four-and-a-half-legged buffet stool, pinching out 
his cigarette between his fingers, and snubbing 
unwittingly the proffered wine-jug. The pipe 
drawls, the viol groans, the little ones mechani- 
cally foot it round ; the warm limbs of the whole 
congregation seem to be moved by a fire within 
them, turning their blood to steam. Every foot is 
eloquent,—every form brilliant with that liberty of 
soul which enslaves the senses. Not so did the 
peplos-robed vestals foot it. No need, O Frank! 
to gaze now on any particular face in the crowd of 
dancers ; action has rendered them all beautiful, 
just as labour renders all men worshipful. Every 
face looks tumultuous things from out the revolv- 
ing ring, and the spectators look things quite as 
hurried in return ; and all on merrier and 
merrier than ever, until by-and-by the piper slackens 
for very want of breath, and gradually follows a 
certain tune again. The flushed maidens, too, 
slowly re-assume their ancient dignity,—hands are 
busy in imprisoning lately liberated bosoms,—heads 
are tossed back to give revoluti locks the cor- 
rect fall over the whitest of shoulders. * * A 
young English lady, who one day joined the mazes 
of the Certo, and relinquished it after the eighth 
part of it was accomplished, complained that it 


' caused her inner robes to attach themselves to her 


person like so many diachylon plaisters. The Greek 
girls, with their roomy epoukamisous of silken 
crape, are relieved from this effect of perspiration ; 


fine style to each other, as if quite cognizant of the 
late adventure. This was a retaining bribe from 
his wide-trousered friend the Chiftji, so that he 
would please never broach the unlucky story to any 
other howadjee.” 

Feringi travellers, it would seem, are not 
altogether popular in these parts, but there are 
some of their accompaniments that have their 
value. Thus the peasantry suspend, as orna- 
ments in their houses, the empty bitter-ale 
bottles and meat-cans left behind them by pic- 
nic wayfarers in these localities. Here, too, is 
a custom which, strong contrast as it forms with 
many of our church money usages, has not, 
very much more superstition in it :— 

** Have you, dearest reader, ever seen the por- 
trait of a saint which will inform you whether he 
or she will accept of your devotions? * * The 
votary endeavours to attach a piece of coin perpen- 
dicularly on the picture. If it fastens—and it 
nearly always does so, owing to the quantity of 
grease and dirt upon the saints—the worshi 
is accepted; but if it slides off very often, the saint 
is unpropitious, and the adorant must either retire 
for a season, or choose the lighter coin, a parah. 
* * In many of the Mediterranean Greek churches, 
the pictures of the saints are made with protruding 
and embossed hands, and glories round their heads, 
behind which small silver coins are slipped by the 
worshippers, and removed afterwards by the Papas 
with their consecrated screw-drivers. * * There is 
a small detached chapel of a prophet in the neigh- 
bourhood of Et. Ghelmez, where a silver offering 
remained undisturbed, and exactly where it was 
placed by an Englishman in fun, for upwards of 
fourteen months. The priest had often seen it, 
but he probably left it on the shrine, as farmers 
do a nest-egg in the roost until more be added.” 

In the character of husbands the Turks are 
— to the Greeks, in the eyes of our tra- 
veller. The habitual temperance of the Os- 
manli is here greatly in his and his wife’s—or 
wives —favour. It is so in other climes than 
his own. It has curiously so manifested itself 
at the of Good ae, where a large and 
respectable Moslem population is springing up. 
Some few years ago, it will be recollected, that 
shiploads of young females were sent to the 


Cape, under the auspices of goodly ladies here, 
and consigned to the supervision of the colo- 
nial bishop, there. These females became locally 


but we are afraid, after all is said and done, that if, known as “ the “res ladies,” and his cha- 


even the handsome young Englishwoman were 
similarly outfitted, still she would be weighed and 
found wanting } for mind you—we write it in a 
whisper—these Greeks, to whom we now bid a 
farewell, are a race distinct from us, and mono- 
polize an especial beauty.” 

We all know how the lady of a house at 
home would receive —after a glance in the glass 
and a pull at the crinoline scaffolding—her 
husband's friend. That the contrast in the 
Troad may be remarkable, the following is an 
instance :— 

“An English gentleman of our especial ac- 
quaintance gave a present, not many months ago, 
to a better class of Chiftji, in order to be permitted 
to inspect the domestic economy of his nation and 
class. The Chiftji demanded ten minutes’ ante- 
preparation. When it was over, the gentleman, 
who was an architect, began his close inspection, 
and, feeling curious during his progress through 
the mansion, to ascertain if the chimneys were 
straight or gathered sidewise for the smoke, he 
was surprised, upon lifting up the mat hung from 
one of the rude mantelpieces, to discover the gentle 
partners of his host’s déshek a squat- 
ting there, with flour-bedaubed ds, and appa- 
rently ready to re-commence their baking after the 
departure of the foreign Effendi from their crypt- 
orum. Ludicrous things of this kind are of daily 
occurrence with travellers hereabouts ; but judge, 
O reader! in this instance, of the superadded asto- 


the | nishment of ae when, on reaching his 


horse, he found depending from his saddle a fine 
living game cock and game hen, chuckling away in 


-ritable chaplains tried, in vain, to obtain em- 
| — for them. Some did what they would 
‘have done had they never left England—turn 
to old and evil ways; others, strangely enough, 
married with Moslem labourers or farmers, 
mounted a natty Fez cap, and sent their hus- 
bands and children to mosque as neat as new 
pins, and as happy as the very sons and 
daughters of the Prophet,—upon whom be no 
more abuse than he deserves. “In what have 
I done ill?” is the common question of those 
who have thus gone over, to the questioners of 


their conduct. “ Did you ever see a Moslem 
labourer, artizan, or farmer drunk? I have a 
husband who loves me and my children. How 
would it have been with me had I run my 
chance, and married with any European who 
asked me in Cape Town!”—and so, many of 
“the bishop’s ladies” become calmly contented 
mothers of Selims and Fatimas, forget their 
catechism, and say, in common with their lords, 
“There is no God but God.” Thus, cleanliness 
of life gets the better of unclean orthodoxy. 
For, see you, this cleanliness and temperance, 
the two virtues that stand next to godliness, 
are the cheap luxuries of the Moslem labourer, 
ungodly as he may sometimes be. But there is 
no excess of godliness in our own forges, iron- 
works, or factories. We have endeavoured by 
“cheap baths” to lead towards a measure less 
than excess, through cleanliness ; but we are 


yet, in cities, far behind the old Moors of 


In that building, long and low, A 
With its windows all a-row, 
Like the 7 of a hulk, 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
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Spain, whose schools and baths were innumer- 
able and crowded; and there is not yet an 
English labourer in any English county who, 
true Christian and hardy, half-starved labourer 
as he may be, can hope for such a daily luxury 
after his toil as Mustapha the Moslem :— 
‘When Mustapha’s toil is completed for the 
day, he shakes himself like a lion who has been 
detained for some little time in a dirty jungle. He 
looks up at the sun as if he was sure that he too 
was about to take his bathe in the ocean, being 
convinced that he must be weary, like poor burden- 
carrying Mustapha. And his step becomes longer 
by a degree or two on the dial, now that his work 
is over. Soon he disappears under the portals of 
some imperially pilastered hammam ; for know, O 
Giaour! that the hammam or bath is our chief 
institution after the holy mosque. Anon, see 
Mustapha emerge again. Not a pore cutaneous 
but has been cleared out a score of times by the 
frictions of hot fragrant water, and closed again 
by the purest of cold crystal spray. Turbaned 
anew, he threads the yeleked throng as if he arro- 
to himself almost divine cleanliness. His 
lood seems to flow with bravest humours now, 
and he stalks along with a step, to which his other 
two steps stand in the late past like impossibilities. 
And ere he could have smoked a pipe, even in 


fingan in hand, with his silken-frocked frau Ayesha 
gazing into his face for joy at his refreshed manli- 
ness, and imagining herself in his lustre rich eyes. 
Morning awakes him like his familiar friend. And 
with the first threatening of light unto darkness he 
is up and pouring over his ample shoulders the 
kulleh of sponge-filtered water, and by-and-by 
enumerating to himself over an amber-tipp'd 
tchibouk all the possible aggrandizements of the 
day. So lives he, and labours, and loves, and 
lays himself down, until Azreel, the death-bringer, 
nips him frostily on the shoulder, and seals up with 
ice the passages to his realized heart.” 


anticipation, he is at home, down on the divan, | 


On the plains of Troy and the site of Troy | 


town the author has much pleasant, puzzling, | 
perplexing matter,—all indicating that cice- 
rones are liars, that nothing is as the ladies’ , 
phy, guide-books, and showmen declare 
it to be, and that men and women who pic-nic 
in renowned localities, as they believe, are wide 
away from the place under the smile of the 
enius of which they fancy themselves sitting. 
ese‘pic-nics are new phases of Eastern travel ; 
and the author, entering for once on statistics, | 
remarks that—“In the year 1854 three hundred 
and forty of these men pic-nicked in the Temple 
of Minerva at Athens, and most shainefully be- 
spattered the tall columns with their egg-shells 
and wine-spillings.” This reminds us of the 
—. revellers in the Egyptian tombs, 
who chopped up the coffins of kings in order to 
obtain fuel wherewith to kindle a fire, and over 
it boil their coffee! But, lest too many of our 
readers may feel inclined to get up these pic- 
nic parties next year in the Kast, it were well, 
perhaps, to let them know what accessories to 
the wn ¢ present themselves in Asia Minor :— 
‘There is by no means a scarcity of vermin in 
Asia Minor, and as every town and village, and 
every particular locality, has its peculiar annoy- 
ance, the best way is to take a course of lessons in 
the bearing of them with submission. The novitiate 
will be divided into a septagon of trials. When 
you can see unmoved and feel even pleased to 
watch one or two dozens of lizards running about 
in your tent, the initial trial is over. When you 
can bear twenty or thirty mosquito bites upon your 
proboscis, and not feel afraid of the swelling, and 
can even appreciate all the time how beautifully 
their hums are drawn out, you are at the end 
When you can eat your 


of your second lesson. 


dinner contentedly, although thousands of ants 
surround it, and even eat a few occasionally, and 
when you will not rise up from the table any sooner, 
although you know that your legs are acting as a 
mechanical conductor to the swarm, the third item 
of your diploma is signed. When you can without 


students. No little praise is 
of developing the admirable plan laid down by | 
the Master of the Rolls. At best, however, also undergo two 
these piles of assorted reference, with abbre-_ 


a shudder take up a black centipede or two, and 
ome throw him out of the doorway with the 
eelingly pronounced benediction of Uncle Toby in 
Sterne, you have overcome your fourth trial. When 
you can see upon your person the hairy yellow 
tarantula minus an involuntary scream, and quietly 
put the three-inched deadly spider under your feet, 
the fifth corner of your septagon of trials has been 
rounded off. en you can feel amused even 
whilst destroying a nest of scorpions, and can 
dedicate all your presence of mind to sending them 
satisfactorily Hadesward, item six is overcome. 
And when you can lie unmoved in the dark of your 
tent at night, and hear and feel a gliding snake for 
the tenth time move over your coverlet, nor ever 
think of your lucifer matches, your novitiate is 
ended, and all the seven vials emptied.” 

They who are equal to the task may now look 
forward, if they choose, to a few weeks of it in 
the East—“ Chacun avec sa chacune.” The less 
venturous and more prudent will do better by 
staying at home, and reading the reports of 
more or less veracious travellers. They have 
less fatigue, and will not be half so much bitten. 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the 
Reign of James I., 1619—1623, preserved in 
the State Paper Department of Her Majesty's 
Public Record Office. Edited by Mary Anne 
Everett Green. (Longman & Co.) 


Tue Calendar in this volume—the third in the 


series —occupies upwards of six hundred pages, 


and contains synoptical notices of State Papers, 
numbering many thousands. It was originally 


intended to conclude the Domestic Calendar in | 


three volumes, but the Conway collection will 
occupy a fourth, to be published towards the 
close of the present year. So far, Mrs. Green 
has performed her task with diligence, in- 
tegrity, and success: her abstracts are clear, 
and her Index is sufficiently minute to place the 
contents of the work at the ee of occasional 
u 


viated explanations, are only presented to the 
use of enthusiastic readers, at least beyond the 
circle of genuine historical critics. To such,—to 


persons who have never burrowed in State-Paper | 
dust, who have studied “history” in print, and | 


e to her method | 


Coryat has died in those ”"—how the ai 
fills with the scent of sel and the 
odd flavour of those conceited “ crudities.” 
The colour revives in the pale face of his- 
tory when Sir Gerard Herbert tells Carleton, 
solemnly, “Sir Lewis Stukeley is likely to 
be condemned to death; all say it is a just 
judgment of God for Sir Walter Raleigh's 
blood.” Then, the character of the times is 
strongly marked by allusions like these:— 
“Lady Sandys, whose husband was hanged for 
robbery, has herself turned thief,”’—“ Lord 
Cobham is dead, and lies unburied for want of 
money,’ —and—* Decree in the Star Chamber 
against Wm. Armstead, Thos. Harris, and 
others, who, contrary to the proclamation for 
buildings, have erected the whole or part of 
the fore-front of their houses of timber instead 
of brick; condemning them to imprisonment, 
_to pay fines of from 40/. to 12I. each, and to 
_pull down their fore-fronts, and rebuild them 
with brick.” 

_ Many of the papers refer to Lady Exeter's 
cause, at one time famous, in which the King 
himself sat in judgment, ordering the lawyers 
“to cut off all irrelevant matter,” and comparing 
himself in the Court of Star Chamber to 
, Solomon, “called to decide between two women, 
and to find out the true mother of the child, 
that is verity.” Every particular of the trial is 
noticed from my Lady of Exeter’s arrival at 
the Star Chamber, with a train of thirty coaches, 
to the fining of Sir Thomas Lake and his wife, 
and the whipping of Sara Swarton, who bein 

a menial, was also condemned to be brand 

and imprisoned in Bridewell for life, though 
afterwards set free “upon acknowledgment of 
her forgeries.” James took a deep interest in 


_the proceedings, “compared Lake to Adam, 


Lady Lake to Eve, and Lady Roos to the 


serpent,” and “bade all secretaries beware of 


trusting their wives with secrets of State.” It 
was very satisfactory to him that, in addition 
to Sara Swarton, “ Lady Lake’s woman” should 
ublic whippings. These 
litigants occupy no little space in the archives 
of the realm. 

Two other very peculiar perso 
the suggestion of a social romance of the re 
of His Sacred Majesty James the First. These 
are, Endymion Porter, Esq., and Olive his 


supply 


caught their views from hereditary editions, wife. Endymion is an individual not unknown 
the Calendar will appear like the mingling of | to all readers. He was at first “ Buckingham’s 
other annals with our own; it is a clue to a’ servant,” then he became a privileged “ Farmer 
cryptic labyrinth, to the passages in our English of Goods” favoured at Court; thirdly, he 


story of which tutors and pupils never hear, to , 


the inner and actual life of an epoch upon which | 
writers have not hitherto bestowed their 
closest research. The four years, 1619—1623 

inclusive, were marked by no ordinary events | 
occurring in the East and West, and although | 
these State Papers are comprised under the | 
head “ Domestic,” the letters and memoranda | 
not unfrequently glance abroad, and present to 
us the tone and spirit of the times when matters 
now crystallized into cold historical forms were 
the topics of familiar conversation. To return, 
as it were, and belong again to the generation 
which burned Vanini for atheism, and doubted 
the science of Harvey, which condemned Bacon, 
and was perplexed by Kepler,—no study could 
well be more interesting, or better adapted to 
leave accurate and philosophical impressions 
upon the mind. It isa fascinating privilege 
to sit once more in the Council-Chamber of 
Whitehall when “ Buckingham is made a Mar- 
quis,” when Sir Thomas Roe goes to Persia 
“to settle the trade in silks,” and when Sir 
Lewis Stukeley is committed to the Gatehouse 
for clipping gold. Then, when Gerrard writes 
from Ralicbuas House, “a vessel from Surat 


obtained a lease of Exminster Rectory, “he 
having found out the King’s right to the om 
on condition of his repairing the premises, 

paying 50l.a year to a curate.” Afterwards, 
we find him sending a servant to Spain upon a 
confidential errand. But it is not in his public 


capacity that Endymion will excite curiosity. 
We rs. Green’s abstract of ie 


We will quote 
letters of love, addressed to Olive his wife, and 
ask whether every three-volume novel contains 
more essence? The first bears date August 
12th, 1621 :— 

“Endymion Porter to his wife Olive Porter. 
Letter of affection.” 

Then follow brief notes in a series :— 

“Endymion Porter to his wife Olive Porter. 
Notes of affection; regret at his absence from her, 
&e. Six letters. 

“The same to the same. Wishes her a safe de- 
livery. Is distracted because his master (Bucking- 
ham) will not permit him to come to her at such a 
time. 

“The same to the same. Notes of affection, 
containing allusions to their little son George. Four 
letters.” | 

Next year Endymion becomes uneasy be- 
cause Olive is at Court and he himself absent : 

En 


brings news from Sir Thomas Roe, in Persia; 


dymion Porter to his wife. Hopes the 


SER iy 


Reh peo 


| 

| 
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King’s favour will not make her lessen her care of 
him ; is on his journey, but will hasten his return 
for her sake.” . 
We have now a duett of letters :— 
“ Olive Porter to her husband Endymion Porter. 
him for not writing ; their boys are 


“ Endymion Porter to Olive Porter. Fears her 
love does not equal his. Hopes nothing will make 
her repent her choice, but she must know that he 
must govern her, not she him. Blessings on their 
babes. 

In the next communication Mr. Endymion 
Porter is purely historical. It is dated id, 
March 10th, 1623 :— 

“Endymion Porter to his wife. The Prince and 
Buckingham are most handsomely received. The 
King, Queen, and Infanta of Spain drove out yes- 
terday, when the Prince in another coach saw his 
mistress, and was much smitten with her beauty ; 
the people thronged so much to see him that the 
King’s guards were obliged to drive them away, 


- His Majesty met the Prince in the fields near the 


town at 11 P.M. yesterday, when they discoursed 
in the coach more than an hour.” 
Still signs of trouble recur :— 
“Endymion Porter to his wife Olive. Letter of 
affection. Hopes she is not jealous. The beauty 
of the Infanta makes the Prince like her. Sends a 
tobacco-box to Lady Villiers. * * 
“Endymion Porter to his wife. Wishes not to 
be put in mind of any unkindness between them ; 
sends her a jewel, which she may pawn if she has 
no more credit. Lady (Buckingham) promised to 
wants. 
“The same to the same. Has sent her a jewel 
by Mr. Knowles worth some hundred pounds. 
ears that in his absence she is merry with other 
young men.” 
The last letter is of a satisfactory tenor :— 
“Endymion Porter to his wife Olive. 
money affairs. Sends her 333/. by Sir Fras. Cot- 
tington. Lady Carey, in Tuttle Street, is to pay 
her 112/., for money lent by him to her son in 


Spain. Sends for presents, and 45/. as a token 
for his mother. Hopes his Lord (Buckingham) will 
speak to the King for him.” 


Among the entries are many which point to 
curious illustrations of the “system” as it ex- 
isted in the good old times. The death of the 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports became in 
1619 a subject of inquiry. The following papers 
refer to it :— 

‘* Examination of Jonathan Dan, of Faversham. 

-Heard Rich. Castle say, on a report of the suicide 
of the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, that it 
would have been well had he died seven years be- 
fore, for the powder barrels he sent to Dover were 
almost filled with sand, and he did good to none 
but such as Mr. Philpot. * * 

** Examination of Nic. Archer, of Saltwood, 
Kent. Heard Mr. Cranmer, of Chepsted, Kent, 
say it was reported that the Lord Warden had 
committed suicide, and that the Earl of Dorset was 
to be Warden ; also, that. almost all the powder in 
Dover Castle was ashes and sand. 

** Examination of Nich. Duke, of Folkestone. 
ee and repeated a report that the Lord Warden 

imeelf. 

e inations of Thos. Harlow and Barth. 
Barton, of Faversham. Heard Rich. Castle say 

that the Lord Warden had died a strange death, 
as many of the t ones do, and that had the 
Spaniards come, the English would have had their 
throats cut, most of the gunpowder barrels at Dover 

ing filled with sand.” 

Almost simultaneously took place the death 
of the Queen ; and we have a glimpse of “money 
matters” as they stood in our palaces when the 
Stuarts were “ most gracious” :— 

** Chamberlain to Carleton. The Queen’s funeral 
postponed, because the Master of the Wardrobe 
will not pay double prices, as usually charged now, 
for want of ready money. 
watching at Denmark House, where is a greater 
concourse than in her life. Her jewels rated at 
400,000/., plate 90,000/., ready money 80,000 


Private 


jacobuses, beside a costly wardrobe. i 
saves 60,000/. a year the cost of her diet, 24,000/. 
her jointure, and 13,000. allowed her on sugars 
and cloths.” 


They could not bury Lord Cobham or the 
Queen “for want of money” ; and they could 
not provide Carleton, “ the ablest minister the 
King has abroad, with the means of sustaining 
his dignity.” “John Keymer informs Carleton 
= he has been making interest for him at 

urt :— 

“ Has ined that Carleton’s allowance is 
almost consumed in interest before he receives it, 
and urged his having the ing of an Earl or 
Baron, which would yield him 10,000/., and cost 
the King nothing, which Naunton approved.” 

The Bishop of Norwich in those days ap- 
pears to have suffered from a similar restriction 
of funds :— 

** Bp. of Norwich to the Council. Stands charged 
with having improperly felled woods in Horning 
Park ; has done it only for fuel for his own house, 
the trees being small, and not timber trees. 

“* Bp. of Norwich to Sir Robt. Naunton and Sir 
Fulk Greville, on the same subject. Hopes his 
adversaries will not be allowed to tread him down 
in this time of sickness.” 

Nobody, however, was worse off than His 
wt 4 Upon the 16th of April the Queen 
was still unburied :— 


“The Queen’s funeral deferred, because, as the | 


King and Prince’s servants are to go into mourn- | 


ing, credit for so much black is not to be had.” 

At length, in May, the ceremony took place, 
after more haggling about black cloth to drape 
St. Paul’s with and supply mourning cloaks to 
the servants of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Concerning the King himself, the Calendar 
indicates a rich variety of anecdotes. Nathaniel 
Brent, in the summer of 1621, reports upon 
His Majesty’s medical experiments :— 

“The King killed a buck in Eltham Park, and 
bathed his bare feet and legs in the blood, asa cure 
for the gout.” 

A few days afterwards, Chamberlain writes, 
with a financial supplement to his remark,— 

“The King going to Oatlands, Oking, and 
Windsor ; his legs are recovered ; he bathes them 


| 


The King | very characteristic of the language heard in the 


precincts of the Stuart Court :— 

“ her for abuse of his wife and imno- 
cent child. Declares she has abandoned all good- 
ness and modesty, is mad, ugly, blinded with pride 
of birth, &c. ; threatens to scratch a mince-pie out 
of her, and wishes her, as the most horrible of 
curses, to remain just what she is.” 

We have noticed this volume of the Calendar 
under its aspect as an inroad upon the popular 
versions of English history. To nine-tenths of 
even among educated persons, such materi 
as the Record Office contains are utterly un- 
known; and, although Mrs. Green attempts 
little more than to catalogue the Papers and to 
append to each a descriptive title, leaving to 
other hands the use that may be made of 
all students will be grateful to her zealous 
intelligent labours. 


The Patna Crisis; or, Three Months at P. 
during the Insurrection of 1857. B , 
Tayler, late Commissioner of Patna. (Nisbet 
& Co.) 

Patna, or Azimabdd, of bloody memory, famed 

for the massacre, in 1763, of two "eee 

Englishmen, foully murdered by the infamous 

Sumroo, under the orders of Mir Kaésim— 

Patna, the city of four hundred thousand fana- 

tical Muslims and Hindtis—Patna, the chief 

seat of the Indian Wahibis, and scene of the 


intended insurrection of 1846—Patna, but 


eight miles from Dinapore, whose mutinous 
brigade has twice won trophies from the 
English, and is still in arms! how came it that 
in Patna there was no revolt? 

This little book will answer these questions. 
It is the narrative of events at Patna, and in 
the adjoining districts, from May the 20th to 
August, 1857. During that period, Mr. Tayler, 
as Commissioner of Patna, held the chief sway 
over a province containing 24,000 square 
miles, with a population of 5,000,000; and 
divided into six districts, of which Pa 
Gayd, Chaprah, Arrah, Muzaffarpir, an 
Motihari are the capitals. To add to the re- 
sponsibility of his post, there was at one time 


in every stag and buck’s belly, on the place where | 300,000/. in his chief treasury, and in the opium 
he kills them. Money so scarce that 20,000/. worth warehouse masses of that drug to the value of 


of jewels has to be pawned to meet the expense of ‘several millions — 


this progress.” 

Here is an entry which adds a tint to the 
King’s portrait. It-is Mrs, Green’s notice of a 
letter from Lady Carleton to Sir D. Carleton : 


“Went, by appointment, to Court, but the King | 
only kissed her to stop her mouth, lest she should | 


gave her no opportunity to speak to . 

In January, 1620, James was busy in regu- 
lating the manners of his loyal people :— 

“The Bp. of London told his clergy that the 
King had ordered them to inveigh vehemently in 
their sermons against women wearing broad- 
brimmed hats, pointed doublets, short hair, and 
even some of them poniards ; and if pulpit admo- 
nitions fail, another course wi en.” 


Passing by a paper dated June 16th, 1620, 


mention the 2,000/. debt, and his daughter, and 
him.” 


and “granting to John Pakington the rank of | 


a Baronet,” a “warrant to advance 20/. to Sir 
Oliver Cromwell, and to deliver to him twenty 
timber trees for building a new bridge for the 
King’s use at Hinchinbrook, co. Huntingdon,” 
with an account of Sir Julius Cresar’s return 
for the county of Middlesex, we re-enter His 
Majesty’s palace, in April, 1622 :— 

** The Marchioness of Buckin was churched, 
and dined in the bedchamber of the King, who has 
given a di chain, with his picture, worth 
3,5001., to the Duchess of Lenox, for making broths 
and caudles for her in her sickness.” 

Yet it is impossible not to look out of window 
when some — named Brooke is shout- 
ing against the Lady Eleanor Davies, in a style 


For protection he 
could look only to the European force at Dina- 
pore, and to the Sikhs, who under that gallant 
soldier, Capt. Rattray, have done glorious ser- 
vice throughout these troublous times. Mr. 
Tayler, indeed, somewhat underrates the Euro- 
pean force at Dinapore, as at page 33, he speaks 
of only the 10th Regiment, and that numbering 
but 650 bayonets, as available to pursue the 
rebel Sipahi brigade. He forgets the 37th 
Regiment, and the detachment of the 87th, the 
arrival of which encouraged General Lloyd to 
adopt the measure which led to the outbreak of 


the 25th of July. There were, in fact, at that 


‘epoch nearly 1,200 European soldiers at Dina- 


pore; but all too few, with treason all around, 
and with a General who spoke of entrenching 
himself when he ought to have pursued. How 
came it then that Patna escaped those scenes 
of horror which disgraced so many less suspected — 
places? We must ascribe this chiefly to the 
vigour, forethought, and resolution of Mr. 
Tayler, who arrested the three leading spiritual 
teachers of the Wahibis, kept them as 
for the loyalty of their followers, di 
citizens of Patna, and enforced such rules as 

revented nightly meetings of conspirators. 
When, therefore, an outbreak was attem it 
miserably failed, and its leader Pir Ali was 
taken, and with twenty-one accomplices exe- 
cuted. We present our readers with a portrait 
of this fanatic :— 

“ Peer Ali himself was a model of the desperate 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
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and determined fanatic; repulsive in appearance, 
with a brutal and sullen countenance, he was calm, 
self- , and almost dignified in language and 


demeanour. After capital sentence had been pro- 
nounced upon him, I sent for him (as I generally 
did with such criminals), and questioned him in 


my private room, in hopes of eliciting some further 
information regarding the plot. Heavily fettered, 
his soiled garments stained deeply with blood from 
a wound in his side, confronted with myself and 
several other English gentlemen, the last hope of 
life departed, not for a moment did he betray 
agitation, despondency, or fear. On being asked 
whether he could do anything to make it worth 
while to spare his life, he answered with supreme 
coolness and some contempt: ‘There are some 
cases in which it is good to save life, others in 
which it is better to lose it.’ He then taunted me 
with the oppression I had exercised, and concluded 
his speech by saying, ‘ You may hang me, or such 
as me, every day, but thousands will rise in my 
place, and your object will never be gained.’ After 

is defiance, he joined his manacled hands, and 
said, with the utmost politeness, as if he was on 
the best of terms with himself, the world, and me, 
‘I have something to ask.’—‘Well, what is it! 
Speak.’—‘ My house?’—‘ It will be razed to the 
quand property?’— ‘It will be confis- 
cated.’—‘ My children?’ and here for the first time 
his voice faltered and his tone betrayed emotion. — 
On my asking him where his children were, he 
said they were in Oude, and all I could tell him 
was, that, under the circumstances of that country, 
it was impossible to make either guess or promise 
in regard to them.” 

But when the Dinapore Brigade rose in 
revolt,—when the 12th Irregular Horse mur- 
dered their gallant leader, Major Holmes,— 
when Kunwar Sing, with several thousand 
followers, joined the mutinous Sipahis,—when 
the 5th Irregular Cavalry at Bhagalpur, and 
the Ramgarh battalion were on the eve of 
siding with them, Mr. Tayler sent orders to the 
Europeans at Gaya to retreat to Patna. It was 
then. that Mr. Alonzo Money, with eight men 
of Her Majesty’s 64th, carried off the trea- 
sure from Gayd, dispersing the mutinous 
Najibs who opposed him, and marched down 
300 miles with it to Calcutta. The other 
officials tarried for no such matters, but re- 
tired to a securer post. The wrath of the 
Government, however, descended on him whose 
order was their safety. Mr. Tayler was sus- 
pended for seven months from pay and em- 

loyment, in other words was fined 2,500I., and 

egraded to a lower rank! It is not for us to 
canvass this sentence, the justice of which can 
be shown only by official records, but it cer- 
tainly seems severe and unmerited; and the 
mistake, if it were a mistake, ought to haye 
been at least condoned on account of the good 
service of the past three months. 


History of Friedrich the Second, called Frederick 
the Great. By Thomas Carlyle. With Maps 
and Portraits. Vols. I. and II. 

[Second Notice. 

Berore taking up the thread of this history we 

will cast our eye over the royal household of 

Prussia and its domestic and foreign relations. 

The Crown Prince is now sixteen, “one of the 

prettiest and sprightliest lads” in the world, 

though, to King Friedrich Wilhelm’s anger, 
little fond of Prussian drill, but given to clan- 
destine flute-playing and play-books, to con- 
sorting with certain Lieuts. Katte and Keith, 
and, it is said, still more evil companions. Queen 

Sophie, with her Hanoverian antecedents, has 

her heart set upon the Double-Marriage scheme : 

Fritz to marry the English or Hanoverian 

Princess Amelia, the English or Hanoverian 

Prince Fred to Wilhelmina. This alliance 


it is the object of the Kaiser assiduously to 


land being contrary to the interests of the 
Holy Roman Empire. Hence Grumkow, the 
Prussian Minister, receives from Austria a pen- 
sion of 500I. a omg for permanent diplomatic 
services, and his Excellency Seckendorf, a 
valued servant of the Kaiser, pays a visit to 
Berlin, “accidentally, as it were,” consenting 
there to stay as Kaiser’s minister, when His 
Prussian Majesty takes pleasuie in him, the 
more as he is a conscientious Protestant, hates 
the French, and is a thorough admirer of 
Prussian soldiery. Externally the very model 
of an intriguer is this Seckendorf. “The brow 
—— together in a wide web of wrinkles 
rom each temple, as if it meant to hide the 
bad pair of eyes which look suspicion, inquiry, 
apprehension,—the indeterminate chin, pro- 
jecting with its thick, cha ie ne lip, shaken 
out or shoved out in mill. opper fashion, as if 
to swallow anything there may be for itself, 
and grind it to profitable meal.” By his agency, 
conjointly, of course, with Grumkow, .it was 
that three months after his arrival, October, 
1726, a certain “Treaty of Wusterhausen” 
was privately signed at that sequestered Hunt- 
ing Schloss, the effect of which was to detach 
Friedrich Wilhelm from the side of Hanover, 
and to bind him explicitly to help the Kaiser 
with so many specified thousand men, the 
Kaiser on his part agreeing to help Friedrich 
Wilhelm, not, indeed, particularly, but gene- 
rally. For the next seven years these two 
diplomatists became, according to Mr. Carlyle, 
roprietors of the Prussian King, rulers of his 
ouse and substance. To them and to their 
diplomatic art are due Friedrich Wilhelm’s 
unnatural dislikes and crazy outbreaks. Fealty 
to them and the Kaiser it was that made him 
a devil at home, and anything but a niinister 
of grace abroad. Later political events very 
much. favour Mr. Carlyle’s interpretation. 
Austria—that is Seckendorf, that is Grumkow 
—directs whatever it is necessary for the Prus- 
sian King to hear, to think, ordo. Reichenbach, 
the Prussian ambassador in London, is directed 
to hold a cipher correspondence with Grum- 
kow, and reports, “not what is actually passing 
in city or court, but what Grumkow wishes 
Friedrich Wilhelm to think is ing.” Then 
there are discussions at the Tabak’s Collegium, 
Grumkow and Seckendorf assisting, and dis- 
playing their dexterity in relieving any royal 
perplexity. The Tabak’s Collegium 
in fact, though in a less cumbrous way, the 
functions of a Parliament and Privy Council, 
and according as the Austrian Guildenstern and 
Rosenkrantz played, the Prussian Hamlet, un- 
like the Danish, answered. It will readily be 
understood how, under such influence, any 
smouldering suspicion or hostile early antipathy 
latent in the mind of Friedrich Wilhelm could be 
fanned into active flame and fire,—how suc- 
cessively recruiting questions—boundary ques- 
tion, unsettled heritage claims, and Hanoverian 
action or inaction—could be expanded into so 
many casus belli, and at last to the inconclusive, 
half-crazed King, wife, and son and daughter, as 
partaking the sins of their Hanoverian house 
might present themselves as so many daily 
conspirators. Grumkow and Seckendorf diplo- 
macy, aided by Grumkow and Reichenbach 
correspondence, prospered. If the blessing of 
Heaven was not upon the firm, as Grumkow, 
quoting Scripture, profanely hoped, the blessing 
of the Pope, if history be certain, was. When 
the feud between Friedrich Wilhelm and George 
was — as well as diplomacy could desire, 
the Pope, we learn, proceeded in the end of 
September, 1729, to pray in the chapel of 
Philip Neri in the New Church at Rome. 
He prays hourly, as we learn from a letter 


thwart, any union between Prussia and Eng- 


written from Rome, “that Heaven would be 


graciously pleased to foment and blow up to 
the a degree this quarrel between the two 
chief He 


retic Powers, Heaven’s chief enemi 
whereby Holy Religion might reap a 
benefit, if it pleased Heaven.” Holy Religion 
did not reap a benefit, nor, historically speak- 
ing, the firm of Grumkow & Co., for reasons 
which will appear in an official letter written 
by the British Minister at Berlin.— 

“* To George Tilson, Esq. (Private.) 
“**Berlin, 6th Jan. 1729 (by new style, 17th Jan. 1730). 
“* Sir,—I believe you may remember that we 

have for a long time suspected that most of Reichen- 
bach’s Despatches were dictated by some people 
here. About two days ago a Paper fell into my 
hands,’ realised quietly for a consideration, ‘ con- 
= Account of mone to the 
** Bro Jourdan and Lautiers,” Merchants here, 
by their Correspondent in London, for sending 
Letters from,’ properly in, or through, ‘ your City 
to Reichenbach. Jourdan and Lautiers’s London 
Correspondents are Mr. Thomas Greenhill in Little 
Bell Alley and Mr. John Motteux in St. Mary 
Axe. Mr. Guerin my Agent knows them very 
well; ie them several little bills on my 
account :'—-Better ask Mr. Guerin. ‘I know not 
through the hands of which of those Merchants 
the above-mentioned Letters have passed ; but you 
have ways a to find it out, if you think it 
worth while. make no manner of doubt but 
Grumkow and his party make use of this convey- 
ance to (sic ) their instructions to Reichenbach. 
the Account which I have seen, ‘‘ eighteen-pence” 
is charged for carrying each Letter to Reichenbach: 
the charge in general is for ‘‘ Thirty-two Letters ;” 
and refers to a former Account.’ So that they 
must have been long at it. 
**T am with the greatest truth, DusourGay.” 


In Bell Alley or St. Mary Axe this episto 
nest was found, warrant being “given, wi 
reluctance,” by his Britannic Majesty to make 
use of it. An example of this curious corre- 
— is quoted in our first notice, when 

tide was running strongly in favour of 
Grumkow & Co. To the alarm of Frederick 
and those engaged in this correspondence, an 
historical event has come to light. <A certain 
treaty of Seville has been e which ranks 
France and England on the side of Spain, dis- 
poses of Princes at will, and leaves the Kaiser 
alone. This is the 9th of November, 1729. 
The nr bear his children in his pre- 
sence. ey are Canaille Anglaise, and must 
begone. The Prince is eighteen, Wilhelmina 
three years older. For taking refuge with their 
Hanoverian mamma, the Prussian “man of 
genius,” as Mr. Carlyle is tempted to call him, 
makes the children “ squat for hours, and almost 
get suffocated.” A month after we have this 
royal interrogation :— “Kalkstein (the tutor) 
makes you English, does not he ?”—To which 
the Prince answered: “I respect the English, 
because I know the people there love me”; 
upon which the King seized him by the collar, 
struck him fiercely with his cane, and in fact 
rained blows upon him. The royal edict to 
Queen Sophie is that Wilhelmina be married 
off,—and the answer from England for or against 
the double-marriage scheme returned at once. 
This is the Prussian position at the date of 
the discovery of the correspondence. Th 
despatch of Sir Charles Hotham, as a special 
Envoy to Berlin, with copies of these intercepted 
letters, and his favourable reception at that 
Court, fall like a thunderbolt on the house of 
Grumkow & Nosti, as will be seen from the 
following diplomatic gem.— 

To the Herr Grumkow at Berlin. 
“ London, 11th April. “ Reichenbach est coup- 
de-foudré,—struck by lightning,—to hear these 
Berlin news ;”—and expresses, in the style of a 
whipt dog, his sorrows, uncertainties and terrors, 
on the occasion. ‘Struck with lightning. Feel 


myself quite ill, and not in a 


ion to write — 


con 
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much today. It requires another head than mine 
to veer round so often (changer si souvent de sys- 
téme). In fine, Nosti est au bout de son latin’ (is at 
his wit’s end, poor devil)! ‘Both Majesties have 
spoken openly of the favourable news from Berlin ; 
funds rose in consequence. New Minister’ (Wal. | 
pole come to the top of the Firm, Townshend soon 
to withdraw, impatient of the bottom) ‘is all- 
powerful now: O tempora, O mores!’ ‘I receive 
universal congratulations, and have to smile’ in a 
ghastly manner. ‘The King and Queen despise 
me. I put myself in their way last Levee, bowing 
to the ground ; but they did not even condescend to 
look. ‘* Notre grand petit-mattre,” little George, the 
Olympian Jove of these parts, ‘passed on as if I 
had not been there.’ “‘ Chesterfield, they say, is to 
go, in great pomp, as Ambassador Extraordinary, 
and fetch the Princess over. And”—Alas, in short, 
was hap-hap-happy, but now I'm meeser- 
a 
It is impossible to convince a monarch against 
his will. Grumkow plied Frederick William 
with such monstrous hints arid innuendoes of 
British spies and domestic traitors, that the 
King refused to believe the evidence of his own 
senses,—and even when at last an original letter 
in Grumkow’s own handwriting was laid before 
him, after a glance, he flung the letter on the 
ground, and “ muttering ‘ enough of this stuff,’ 
whirled stormily out.” Half of the woes of 
Europe have arisen from arbitrary royal acts. 
What trouble had been saved to the world, 
says our historian, if the Crown-Prince of 
Prussia had married Maria Theresa, as Prince 
Eugene proposed; or if Caroline of Anspach 
become the bride, as once she might have 
been, of the Emperor. For the balance of 
power, however, Pragmatic Sanctions, Inherit- 
ance questions, Termagants of Spain, Alberonis, 
Grumkows, and Seckendorfs, and disasters to 
kings and nations seem to be necessary. 
ight to England and secret marriage of her 
son is now Queen Sophie’s wild device,—nego- 
tiation being no longer possible. Over many 
intermediate scenes we pass,—by the camp at 
Radwitz—over much famous and well-described 
historical ground—over the arrest of the Crown- 
Prince, the execution of Katte, and prison-life 
at Cistrin,—at the conclusion of which period 
we may hurry to the “Grand Apartment” in 
Berlin Schloss, prepared for Wilhelmina’s mar- 


“ Royal Apartment, third floor of the Palace at 
Berlin, one must say, few things equyal it in the 
world. ‘ From the Outer Saloon or Antechamber, 
called Salle des Suisses’ (where the halberdier and 
valet people wait) ‘you pass through six grand 
rooms, into a saloon magnificently decorated; 
thence through two rooms more, and so into what 
they call the Picture-Gallery, a room ninety feet 
long. All this isin a line.’ Grand all this; but 
still only common in comparison. From the Pic- 
ture-Gallery you turn (to right or left, is not said, 
nor does it matter) into a suite of Fourteen great 
rooms, each more splendid than the other: lustre 
from the ceiling of the first room, for example, is of 
solid silver; weighs, in pounds avoirdupois I know 
not what, but in silver coin ‘10,000 eee ceil- 

inted as by Correggio; ‘ wall-mirrors between 
— of windows are twelve feet high, and their 
piers (trumeaux) are of massive silver; in front of 
each mirror, table can be laid for twelve; twelve 
Serenities may dine there, flanked by their mirror, 
enjoying the Correggiosities above, and the prac- 
tical sublimities all round. ‘And this is but the 
first of the Fourteen; and you go on increasing in 


this su 


ive Saloon, the Nuptial Benediction 
was given. Old King Friedrich, the 


Herr, it was he that did the furnishing and Cor- 
reggio-painting of these sublime rooms : but this of 
the masses of wrought silver, this was done by 
Friedrich Wilhelm,— incited thereto by what he 
saw at Dresden in August the Strong’s Establish- 
ment; and reflecting, too, that silver is silver, whe- 
ther you keep it in barrels in a coined form, or 
work it into iers, mirror- and music- 
balconies.” 


The Duchess Dowager of Sachsen-Meiningen, 
Wilhelmina’s grand-aunt, a sort of royal and 
rather adipose Mrs. Merdle, contributes her in- 
fluential person to the occasion,—and is thus 
described by her sarcastic niece :-— 

“* *It is said she was very fond of pleasing, in 
her youth; one saw as auch still by her affected 
manners. She would have made an excellent 
actress, to play fantastic parts of that kind. Her 

ing red countenance, her shape, of such mon- 
strous extent that she could hardly walk, gave her 
the air of a Female Bacchus. She took care to 
expose to view her’—a part of her person, large but 
no longer beautiful, —‘ and continually kept patting 
it with her hands, to attract attention thither. 
Though sixty gone,"—fifty-seven in point of fact,— 
‘she was tricked out like a girl; hair done in ribbon- 
locks (marronnés), all filled with gewgaws of rosepink 
colour, which was the prevailing tint in her com- 
plexion, and so loaded with coloured jewels, you 
would have taken her for the rainbow.’ ” 


A Prussian review-scene is full of humour :— 

“* Queen, Princess and the pro Dames had, 
by his Majesty's order, to pass tates the line: 
Princess in much trouble, ‘ with three caps huddled 
on me, to conceal myself,’ poor soul. Margraf of 
Schwedt, at the head of his regiment, ‘looked 
swollen with rage,’ high hopes gone in this manner; 
—and saluted us with eyes turned away. As for 
his Mother, the Dessau Margravine in high colours, 
she was ‘blue in the face’ all day. Lines passed, 
and salutations done, her Majesty and Dames with- 
drew to the safe distance, to he on :—Such a 
show, for pomp and circumstance, Wilhelmina owns, 
as could not be equalled in the world. Such wheel- 
ing, rhythmic coalescing and unfolding; accurate 
as clockwork, far and wide; swift big column here, 
hitting swift big column there, at the appointed 
place and moment; with their volleyings and trum- 
petings, bright uniforms and streamers and field- 
music,—in equipment and manceuvre perfect all, 
to the meanest drummer or black kettledrummer: 
—supreme drill-sergeant playing on the thing, as 
on his huge piano, several square miles in area! 
Comes of the Old-Dessauer, all this; of the ‘equal 
step’; of the abstruse meditations upon tactics, in 
that rough head of his. Very pretty indeed.” 

Fritz next is to be married,—the bare walls, 
prison dress, prison fare, and fluteless solitude 
of Ciistrin having swept away all romance and 
thoughts of England. The royal will and se- 
lection are announced to the prisoner in this 
peculiarly royal letter :— 

“My dear Son Fritz,—I am very glad you need 
no more physic. But you mate, fs a care of 
yourself, some days yet, for the severe weather; 
which gives me and everybody colds: so pray be 
on your guard (nehmet Euch hiibsch in Acht). You 
know, my dear Son, that when my children are 
obedient, I love them much: so, when you were at 
Berlin, I from my heart forgave you everything; 
and from that Berlin time, since i saw you, have 
thought of nothing but of your well-being and how 
to establish you,—not in the Army only, but also 
with a right Step-daughter, and so see you i 
in my lifetime. You may be well ed I have 
had the Princesses of Germany taken survey of, so 
far as possible, and examined by trusty people, 
what their conduct is, their education and so on : 
and so a Princess has been found, the Eldest one 
of Bevern, who is well brought up, modest and re- 
tiring, as women ought to be. ou will, without 
delay (citd) write me your mind on this. I have 

the Von Katsch House; the Feldmar- 
grandfather, 


and his Government House I will have made-new 


expensive | for you, and furnish it all; and give you enough 


in: | talk of. 


to keep house yourself there; and will command 
you into the Army, April coming (which is quite 
a subordinate story, your Majesty !). The Princess 
is not ugly, nor beautiful. You must mention it 
to no mortal ;—write indeed to Mamma (der Mama 
that I have written to you. And when you shat 
have a Son, I will let you go on your Travels,— 
wedding, however, cannot be before winter next. 
Meanwhile I will try and contrive opportunity that 
you see one another, a few times, in all honour, yet 
so that you get acquainted with her. She is a 
God - fearing creature (gottesfiirchtiges Mensch ), 
which is all in all; will suit herself to you (be 
comportable to you) as she does to the Parents-in- 
law. God give his blessing to it; and bless You 
and your Posterity, and keep Thee as a good 
Christian. And have God always before your 
eyes ;—and don’t believe that damnable Particular 
tenet (Predestination); and be obedient and faith- 
ful: so shall it, here in Time and there in Eternity, 
go well with thee ;—and whoever wishes that from 
the heart, let him say Amen.—Your true Father 
to the death, Frieprich WILHELM. 
—When the Duke of Lorraine comes, I will have 
thee come. I think thy Bride will be here then. 
Adieu; God be with you.” 

That dieequeasiele information being con- 
veyed — to Grumkow, and very much 
— Prince Frederick’s wishes, his Prussian 

ajesty visits his liege Lord, the Kaiser. A 
little preliminary correspondence is necessary, 
as to whether the Imperial hand can be given 
“for kissing or shaking,”—a question the Vienna 
Ministry determine in the negative. As to his 
Prussian a culinary, potatory, and other 
designs, Seckendorf reports :— 

“His Majesty goes upon good common meat; 
flesh, to which may be added all manner of river- 
fish and crabs: sound old Rhenish is his drink, 
with supplements of brown and of white beer. 
Dinner-table to be spread always in some airy 

lace, garden-house, tent, big clean barn,— Majesty 
ikes air, of all things ;—will sleep, too, in a clean 
barn or garden-house: better anything than being 
stifled, thinks his Majesty. Who, for the rest, does 
not like mounting stairs. These are the regulations; 
and we need not doubt they were complied with.” 

The political wind has now changed. A 
tail has been added to the treaty of Vienna. 
The differences between the Sea-Powers and 
the Emperor are “clouted up,” and “the law 
of nature restored; Kaiser to fight the = 
Sea-Powers to feed and pay him while en 
in that necessary job.” Having succeeded 
in stifling the Double-Marriage Scheme, it be- 
comes necessary now for Austria to resuscitate 
it. Seckendorf gradually opens matters. The 
King, being of a slow intellect, does not at once 
a how he has been whirled round. 

e will let Grumkow describe.— 

“*T never saw such a scene as this evening. 
Derschau, Schwerin, Buddenbrock, Rochow, Flanz 
were nt. We had been about an hour in the 
Red Room’ (languidly doing our tobacco off and 
on), ‘ when he’ (the King) ‘had us shifted into the 
Little Room; drove out the servants; and cried, 
looking fixedly at me: ‘‘ No, I cannot endure it any 
longer! £3 stosset mir das Herz ab,” cried he, 
breaking into German: “ It crushes the heart out 
of me; to make me do a bit of scoundrelism, me, 
me! No, I say; no, never! Those damned in- 
trigues ; may the Devil take them !”—Zyo (Grum- 
kow). “‘ Of course, I know of nothing. But I do 
not comprehend your Majesty’s inquietude, coming 
thus on the sudden, our common indifferent 
mood.”—King. ‘‘ What, make me a villain! I will 
tell it right out. Certain damned scoundrels have 
been about betraying me. People that should 
have known me better have been trying to lead 
me into a dishonourable scrape” —(‘ Here I called- 
in the hounds, Je rompis les chiens,’ reports Grum- 
kow, ‘for he was goi blab everything; I 
interrupted, saying) —Eyo “ But, your Majesty, 
what is it ruffles you so? I know not what you 
Your Majesty has honourable people 
about you; and the man who lets himself be em- 


ployed in things against your Majesty must be a 


riage :— 
| 
| 
| 
superbness, till, for example, in the last, or super- | 
lative Saloon, you find ‘a lustre weighing 50,000 | 
crowns; the globe of it big enough to hold a child | 
of eight years; and the branches (guéridons) of it,’ | 
I forget how many feet or fathoms in extent: silver | 
to the heart. Nay the music-balcony is of silver; 
wearied fiddler lays his elbow on balustrades of that | 
recious metal. Seldom if ever was seen the like. as ‘Governor’ of Berlin, will get that to live 
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traitor.”—King. “ Yes, ja, ja. I will do things that 
will surprise them! I”—. And, in short, a torrent 
of exclamations: which I strove to soften by all 
manner of incidents and contrivances ; succeeding 
at last,’—by dexterity and time (but at this point, 
the light is now blown out, and we see no more) :— 
‘so that he grew quite calm again, and the rest of 
the evening passed gently enough.’” 

A Polish difficulty now intervenes, consequent 
upon the death of me the Strong,—siege 
of Dantzig, a French-Austrian war, and a 
Rhine campaign, in which Fritz distinguishes 
himself,—the conclusion of which guarantees 
Carlos of Spain in possession of Naples and 
the Sicilies—assigns the Kaiser Lombardy, 
Parma, and Placenza—and, not least of all, 
brings about, on the part of the French, the 
adoption of the Pragmatic Sanction. The 
closing chapters of the history reveal Fritz’s 
literary life at Rheinsberg, and a strange piece 
of political justice. Friedrich Wilhelm falls 
out with the Kaiser,—Seckendorf and his sub- 
ordinates in intrigue are seen in confinement 
at Gratz,—and the dying Prussian King feels 
there is “one who will avenge him.” Witha 
characteristic trait we will drop the curtain.— 

“In a certain German Hymn (Why fret or 
murmur, then? the title of it), which they often 
sang to him, or along with him, as he much loved 
it, are these words, ‘ Naked I came into the world, 
and naked shall I go,—‘ No,’ said he ‘ always, with 
vivacity,’ at this passage; not quite naked, I shall 
have my uniform on:’ Let us be exact, since we 

After which the singing proceeded 
In 


The Seven Years’ War, the most brilliant 
period of Frederick’s history, our readers will 
observe, remains still to be pictured. While 
teful to the historian for what he has already 
one, we wait with no little eagerness for the 
concluding volumes. 


The History of the Ancient Scots. By the Rev. 
Duncan M‘Callum. (Edinburgh, Menzies.) 
THERE is not a more obscure subject than the 
early history of Scotland. Who the first in- 
habitants were, and how related to each other 
—whether the Picts were Goths or Celts— 
how the Scottish language, the tongue of Bar- 
bour and Winton, and essentially Teutonic, 
established itself in a country whose king as 
late as William the Conqueror’s time was a 
Celt,—all these are questions which have 
divided men of ability and erudition. Preju- 
dices of race and prejudices of nationality have 
embittered the various controversies on the 
subject :—and we have read publications as 
stormy about the Scotland of the ninth century 
as have ever been provoked in our own day by 

Reform and Gaiden Bills. 

The little work before us is not of the force 
or the originality to demand any prominent 
notice. The author’s sympathies are such as 
his name would indicate. He considers Blair 
a greater authority on his subject than Pinker- 
ton,—accounts most feebly for the origin of 
the Lowland Scots language,—never allows for 


_ the difference of character between Highlands 


and Lowlands,—ignores Sir Francis Palgrave, 
—and gravely repeats the foolish old fable that 
the Stuarts sprang from Banquo. This list of 
his delinquencies will teach all who care for 
such inquiries what they have to expect from 
Mr. M‘Callum. In one respect, his view is 

culiar. Most of the Celtic school to which 

e belongs, represent the Picts as a branch of 
the Celtic race under a peculiar name. Our 
present writer believes them to be Gothic, but 
country, and apparently makes them disappear 
for good after the war temp. Kenneth Medieh. 
It is important to find a Gaelic scholar de- 
claring for the Teutonism of the extant Pictish 


names. But of course his work goes a very 
little way towards explaining the great fact, 
that the Teutonic is the governing element of 
Scottish history during whole period the 
history of which has any importance for man- 
kind. Tacitus, whose father-in-law Agricola 
had overrun the country to the foot of the 
Grampians, speaks of the Germanic character 
as visible in the Caledonian population at that 
early date. The Lothians were early full of 
Saxons. Galloway early belonged to Northum- 
berland, and was the seat of a Northumbrian 
episcopate. The independence of the kingdom 
—indeed, the unity of the kingdom—was not 
established till it was established by a Norman 
and Saxon nobility. The language of Barbour 
is radically Saxon. To what purpose, then, do 
we have dissertations filled with the savage old 
stories derived from bards and sennachies, and 
ignoring the element to which modern Scotland 
owed its civilization? We are glad to hear 
that the early history of Scotland is at present 
in the hands of Mr. Hill Burton, and that we 
are likely to have justice done to the real 
sources of the greatness of the Northern king- 
dom. By and by, nonsense will emigrate from 
its history, like that section of the people about 
whom the nonsense originated. 

It would be easy to be critical on Mr. M‘Cal- 
lum’s style. It is loose and clumsy. He brings 
ancient and modern ideas into strange juxta- 
position, by telling us that “the Druids” were 
“men of ability”; and that “the Scandina- 
vians often interrupted the public tranquillity 
of all Britain.” In short, his manner has some- 
thing of that pomposity which our Scots readers 
will at once understand when we say, that it 
suggests the manner of “a dominie.” This 
irreverent age yawns at such inflated medi- 
ocrity ; and though we do not deny that this 
treatise deserves a place in libraries where such 
treatises are collected on principle, we are 
bound to say that it is not likely to influence 
opinion or acquire popularity. 


A Life of Linneus. By Miss Brightwell. 
(Van Voorst.) 


tory. In a few words, we may say, that the 
facts known with regard to the forms of both 

lants and animals previous to the time of 
al s existed in no systematized or arranged 
form. The sciences of classification had made 
little or no progress. Efforts had been made 
by individual minds, but these were not suf- 
ficiently successful to attract the attention of 
the world or gain universal consent. The men 
who pro them possessed but a limited 
knowledge of the forms of plants and animals, 
and all their efforts at arrangement were defec- 
tive on that account. Possessed of bodily 
vigour well tried and hardened by poverty, 
great observing powers, and unwearied dil 
gence, Linnzeus acquired a greater knowledge 
of the forms of animals and plants than any 
man of his time. At a glance he knew what 
he had to deal with ; and when he applied his 
artificial system to the arrangement of plants, 
he was enabled to illustrate it with a larger 
number of species than had ever before been 
published. It was not only the simplicity of 
this system, but the completeness of his cata- 
logue of plants, that caused his system and his 
books to pass at once into the hands of every 
botanist in Europe. Some of the more vigorous 
intellects resisted for a short time, but all at 
last saw that, at any rate for the present, all 
plants must be arranged and studied according 
to the Linnean system. In addition to this, 
Linnzeus proposed a more simple nomenclature 
of plants. As men had Christian and surnames 
by which they were known, Linnzus proposed 
to call plants by generic and specific names : 
—the name of the genus corresponding to the 
surname, and of the species to the Christian 
name. Thus, common groundsel was named 
Lenecio vulgaris :— groundsel and Lenecio being 
the generic names, as Smith is a family name, 
and common and vulgaris specific names, as 
John would distinguish an individual in the 
family of Smith. To see thousands of plants 
and animals looks simple enough ; but it is this 
very simplicity that renders it possible to name 
and arrange plants ; and for this the naturalist 
is indebted to Linnzus. With these methods 
Linnzus became a second Adam; and all 

lants and animals came to him to be named. 


AutnovucH Linneus, the great Swedish natu- 
ralist, stands out as a star of the first mag- | 
nitude amongst the philosophical cultivators of | 
natural science, yet we have no good life of him | 
in the English language. Most Englishmen are | 
acquainted with the details of his life from 
Maton’s edition of Pulteney’s ‘General View | 
of the Writings of Linnzus,’ to which is ap- 
pended a translation of the “Diary of Linnzus,” 
written by himself. This document is undoubt- 
edly one of the most precious that could have 
been left behind by a great man, and gives an 
account of the incidents of his life, and an in- 
sight into his motives to conduct, which few 
men in such a position have left behind them. 
At the same time, this diary is imperfect, and 
gives but one side of the view of many inter- 
esting points in the life of Linneus. It is 
almost entirely confined to the facts of his life ; 
and one looks into it in vain to detect the sources 
of the greatness of the man who filled all Europe 
with his fame, and whose reputation still throws 
a shadow over the greatest names in natural 
science, 

In producing her ‘Life of Linnzus,’ Miss 
Brightwell has evidently most ge on this 
Diary ; and by following it carefully, she could 
not fail to produce an interesting and readable 
volume. But the reader will hardly gather from 
this volume the reason of the greatness of Lin- 
nus. The fact is, it would require a volume 
larger than that by Miss Brightwell to bring 
before the general reader the nature of the in- 


fluence that Linnzus exerted upon natural his- 


o wonder his life was so busy and his fame 
so great, when we remember the numbers of 

lants and animals he named and described. 

e also sent forth pupils to do the same ; and 
although his system with regard to plants is 
abandoned, the principles on which he pro- 
ceeded are still acted on by the naturalist, and 
each day sees new forms of animals and plants 
named and described according to the method 
of the great Linnzus. This, then, is the man 
whose life Miss Brightwell has attempted to 
write. We must awatedas she has done it 
in a genial, loving way, and done her best to 
show 
died. 

Linneus was born in the month of May, 
1707 (two years after the death of John Ray), 
at Rashult, in the parish of Stenbrohult, in 
Smaland, a province in the south of Sweden. 
His father was assistant minister of the parish, 
and was as poor as most Swedish ministers. 
He was sent to school, his parents hoping to 
make him a divine :— 

‘‘ At the end of two years his father went to 
Wexio, ‘hoping to hear from the preceptors the 
most flattering account of his beloved son’s pro- 
gress in his studies and morals.’ But he was sorely 
disappointed at learning that, unexceptionable as 
the general behaviour of the youth had been, he 
was evidently quite unfit for a divine ; and, indeed, 
in the opinion of the authorities, it was pity to 
incur any further expense towards giving him a 
learned education, some manual employment being 


ow the great man struggled, lived, and — 
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far more suitable for him. The youth, they thought, 
would be well as tice to some tailor 

This was, however, not to be; and eventually 
he was sent to Lund, to study medicine :— 

** At Lund, Linnzus lodged in the house of Dr. 
Stobeeus, professor of medicine, and physician to 
the King. This eminent man, perceiving the in- 
dustry of his lodger, and his acquirements in natu- 
ral science, allowed him free access to his excellent 
museum of minerals, shells, and dried plants ; and, 
highly delighted with the idea of a hortus siccus, 
he immediately began to collect all the plants which 
grew in the vicinity, and to ‘glue them. upon 
paper.’ Still he was denied the privilege of access 
to the doctor’s library; but, as it fell out, he 
managed to obtain that also. He formed an ac- 
quaintance with a fellow lodger, a young German 
student, who enjoyed the advantage he coveted, 
and, in return for teaching him the principles of 

ysiology, he obtained of this youth books from 

beeus's library. He passed whole nights in 
reading the volumes thus clandestinely procured ; 
but it happened that the mother of Stobceus, who 
was infirm and ailing, lay awake several nights in 
succession, and seeing a light constantly burning 
in Linnzeus’s room, fearful of fire, desired her son 


to chide the young Smalander for his carelessness. | 


Two nights after, at midnight, the lad was sur- 


account of his lectures.— 


by a visit from his host, who found him, to | 


is astonishment, diligently poring over his books. 
Being asked why he did not go to bed, and whence 
he had procured the books, he was compelled to 
confess everything. 
diately to go to bed; and the next morning, calling 
for him, gave him permission to make what use he 


study of natural history. The greatest men of 
the last century were his pupils. It was he who 
Pulo Condor, Kalm to North 
erica, Hasselquist to Egypt and Palestine, 
Toven to Surat, Osbeck to Java, Léfling to 
Spain and America, Bergius to Gothland, 
rtin to Spitzbergen, Alstromer to the North 
of Europe, and Forskahl to Arabia. And who 
is there with any love of plants that does not 
recollect how their great master has embalmed 
their memories in the beautiful genera of plants — 
which have been named after them? Again, | 
on turning to the Chairs of Natural History | 
in Europe and the New World, we find them ' 
nearly all filled with the pupils and friends of 
the great. Swede. Although successful beyond | 
all precedent as a physician at Stockholm, his | 
heart was always fixed on the Chair of Botany 
at Upsala. At last he obtained the object of 
his hopes ; and what a change came over the 
botanic garden and the natural-history teaching | 
of the place! Gradually the pupils of this | 
small University increased, till one year 1,500 
— attended his classes. In lecturing, his 
style was eloquent and winning to the 
degree. Miss Brightwell gives the following 


“He gave lectures on natural history, the medi- 
cinal properties of plants, dietetics, and other | 


subjects beside botany; and his delivery is said» 
_to have been a model for popular speakers,—ener- 


Stobceus ordered him imme- | 


of his library. From that time this excel- | 


oe man admitted the youth to the utmost fami- 
liarity, received him at his own table, and treated 
him even as a son.” 

He afterwards went to the University of 
Upsala, of which he subsequently became so 
distinguished an ornament. Here he formed 
the acquaintance of Artedi ; and the two de- 
voted themselves to the study of all nature 
with an enthusiasm that early produced the 
mostabundant fruits. Artedi, although drowned 
at an early age in one of thecanalsat Amsterdam, 
left behind him one of the most complete works 
on fishes that had been published. Linnzeus 
himself, at an early age, made the tour of Lap- 
land alone and on foot, and came back laden 
with treasures of natural history knowledge.— 

“The little plant [says Miss Brightwell] of 
which a figure is given on the title-page, is the 
Linnea borealis, selected by the youthful natu- 
ralist as his own flowery prototype. He afterwards 
distinguished many of his friends by affixing their 
names to various plants; and he seems to have 
chosen this humble floweret to be called after him- 
self, when he gathered it at Lycksele, May 29th, 
1732. It is common in West Bothnia, and in 
almost all the great northern forests ; but it may 
be easily overlooked, because it grows only where 
the woods are thickest, and its delicate twin blos- 
soms are almost hid among the moss, and inter- 
woven withivy. Their smell resembles that of the 
Meadow-Sweet, and is so strong during the night, 
as to discover the plant at a considerable distance. 
Linnzus traces a resemblance between this lowly 
Lapland flower and his own early lot. Like it, 
unfolding in a remote northern region, he was un- 
known and overlooked, without the advan of 
fortune or place. The world thought not of him, 
while, in poverty and obscurity, he pursued his 
scientific es ; few knew or valued the soli- 

wanderer, who, taking for his motto the words 
‘Tantus amor florum,’ (‘Thus great is the love of 
flowers,’) explored the recesses of nature, and culled 
the treasures of the mountain and glen, the forest 
and moor, returning enriched with these sylvan 
spoils, which in due time he ted, arran in 
new and beauteous order, to the delight and asto- 
nishment of kindred minds in every region.” 
’ It was this enthusiastic love of nature that 
gave Linnzus his personal influence. No one 
approached him but became enamoured of the 


getic, instructive, and entertaining. One of his 
hearers eulogizes him thus, ‘Science streamed with 
peculiar pleasantness from his lips; he spoke with 
a conviction and perspicacity which his deep pene- | 
tration and ardent zeal imparted to him; and it | 
was impossible to hear him without attention, and | 
without participating in his enthusiasm.’ It is 

evident he possessed, in a remarkable degree, the 

power of personally interesting his students and 

attaching them to himself. The results were very 

striking ; the ordinary number of pupils had been 

500; after his death it was redu to the same 
average. It now speedily reached 1,000; and in 

1750, during which year Linneus was rector, it 
amounted to 1,500. The fame of the University 
spread over Europe, and even to America, and 

oung men of various countries flocked thither. 
Tesseeened with the importance of conveying in- 

struction in a popular manner, and by personal 
observation, Linnzus took his students into the 
fields and woods, there to gain an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the productions of nature. During 

his summer lectures he made excursions, twice in 

the week, at their head; and was often attended 

by them to the number of 200. They went in 
parties, to explore different districts of the country, 
and whenever some rare or remarkable plant, or 
any other natural curiosity, was discovered, a signal 

was given, by a horn or trumpet, at the sound of 
which the whole corps gathered around their chief 
to hear his demonstrations or remarks. After ex- 
ploring the neighbourhood ‘from early morn till 
dewy eve,’ the various detachments congregating 
together, returned with flowers in their hats, and 
clustering around their leader, marched to the 
sound of drums and trumpets through the city to 
the garden. The éclat given to these floral exploits 
made them matters of general interest, and not 
unfrequently foreigners and persons of distinction 
came from Stockholm to accompany Linnzus and 
his young companions.” 

In the latter part of his life he bought a little 
estate, to which he retired to enjoy the society 
of his wife and friends, and old pupils :— 

“The mention of this villa, which he says he 
bought chiefly for the enjoyment of his family, 
naturally inspires a desire to know something of 
the private character and life of the great natu- 
ralist. From his own account of his personal 
appearance, we learn that he was a little below the 
standard height, and of a strong and compact 
figure. He rather stooped in walking, having 
contracted this habit from the frequent examina- 
tion of plants and other objects. His head was — 
large and a good deal raised behind, and there was | 


| rocks, the productions of whic 


a wart on the side of his cheek. His hair was of 
a dark brown, till silvered by age, when his brow 
became much furrowed and wrinkled. His eyes 
were brown, bright and piercing, and his sight ex- 
ceedingly keen. His ear, too, was very acute, and 
quick in catching every sound “—_ that of music, 
in which he took no delight. natural tem- 
t, he tells us, was vivacious; prompt to 
Joy, sorrow, and anger, but the latter was speedily 
appeased, and he was so averse to disputes that he 
never would answer any of his numerous assailants. 
In his early days he was full of energy and spirit, 
and through life his movements were rapid 
agile. In his habits he observed the strictest tem- 
rance and method. He never delayed anything 
e had to do, and noted down immediately what 
he wished to preserve in m . He has recorded 
that he never neglected a lecture; and by rigid 
economy of time, and a regular and exact distribu- 
tion of the hours, he completed those extraordinary 
labours which remain lasting proofs of his talents, 
acuteness, and industry.” 

Fabricius, one of his most distinguished 
pupils, has left behind an interesting picture of 
the life led by the aged philosopher in his 
summer retirement.— 

‘In summer we followed him into the country. 
Our life was then much happier. Our dwelling 


| was about a quarter of a league distant from his 


house at Hammarby, in a farm. He rose v 
early in summer, mostly about four o'clock. At 
six he came to us, because his house was then 
building; breakfasted with us, and gave lectures 
upon the natural orders of plants as long as he 
pleased, and generally till about ten o'clock. We 
then wandered about among the neighbouring 
afforded us plenty 
of entertainment. In the afternoon we went to 
his garden, and in the evening mostly played at the 
Swedish game of trissett, in company with the 
ladies: Occasionally the whole family came to 
spend the day with us, and then we sent for a 
peasant, who played on an instrument resembling 
a violin, to which we danced in the barn of our 
farm-house; and though the company was but 
small and the dances superlatively rustic, we passed 
the time merrily. While we danced, Linné sat 
looking on, and smoking his Pipe sometimes, 
though very rarely, he danced a Polish dance, in 
which he excelled every one of us young men. He 
was exceedingly delighted when he saw us in hi 
glee, nay, even if we became noisy. His o 
anxiety was, that we might be well entertain 
Those days, those hours, will never be erased from 
my memory, and every remembrance of them is 
grateful to my heart !” 

Linnzeus died on the 10th of January, 1778, 
in the seventy-first year of his age. All Euro 
lamented his loss, and the King of Sweden m 
his speech to the States referred to his death, 
and ordered a medal to be struck. But one of 
the strangest things connected with his death 
was the purchase of his library and museum by 
a young Englishman, who afterwards became 
Sir James Edward Smith, for the sum of 1,0291, 
This prize was the foundation of the Linnean 
Society of London, which to this day is an 
object of attraction to naturalists from all ome 
of the world, as possessing the identical plants 
and animals which were named in the suc- 
cessive editions of the ‘Systema Nature’ of 


us, 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Memoirs of the Duke de Saint-Simon—[Mé- 
moires Complets et du Due de Saint- 
Simon sur le Sidclede Louis XIV. et la Régence, &e.] 
Vols. 12—20. (Paris, Hachette & Co.)—The 
great work to which we have twice previously re- 
ferred in the Atheneum is now completed. The 
first volume opened with an introductory paper by 
M. Sainte-Beuve, the twentieth closes with that 
rare matter in French historical works—a copious, 
clear, and accurate index. The entire ‘Memoirs’ 
have been printed from the original manuscripts, 
under the supervision of M. Chéruel, and now, for 
the first time, does this extraordinary panorama of 
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the times of Louis the Fourteenth and the Regency 
unveil itself in unbroken entirety to the eyes of the 
world. In No. 1544 of the Atheneum we touched 
upon the birth, character, the skill, and the pur- 
— of the writer of this most wonderful of diaries. 
‘o what we then said, we have now nothing to 
add: from what we then said we have now nothing 
to retract. The author himself, on ending his 
work, in 1723, solemnly asserted the truth of every- 
‘thing set down by him therein according to his 
views and his power of judging. For truth’s sake 
Saint-Simon sacrificed more than once, at least he 
declares as much, his own dearest interests. And 
yet he allows that he has not always been strictly 
impartial. He could not help kicking, a little more 
soundly than was needed, the man he disliked ; nor 
could he refrain from passing over too lightly, 
perhaps, the vices which he affected to discover 
and censure in a friend. Again we may say “and 
yet,” for immediately after confessing that he can- 
not pique himself on strict impartiality, he utters 
a glowing eulogium on his own care to be on his 
against both his sympathies and antipathies, 
to extenuate nothing, to set nothing down in malice, 
to forget nothing, to hold the balance equal, and 
to be, in short, the incarnation of that impartiality 
on which he just before avowed that he could not 
pique himself. However paradoxical this may ap- 
, it is nevertheless true. Saint-Simon always used 
icons eyes, but he sometimes put before them 
coloured glasses; and with or without them, taking 
them up or laying them down according to the 
sympathies or antipathies he pretended to disre- 
gard, he narrated what he saw—sometimes as 
clearly seen with the naked eye, sometimes all 
couleur de rose, sometimes yellow, sometimes neu- 
tral, as he put the glass with that tint to his eye, 
and meaning to be biassed, boasted of his neutrality ! 
When young Midshipman Finlayson reported to 
Nelson that the signal to cease firing was flying 
from the ship of the Admiral-in-chief, Nelson 
raised his telescope to his sightless orb and play- 
fully said he could not see it. With less spirit of 
bravery, but with something of the same purpose 
of having his own way, the Duke de Saint-Simon, 
we think, occasionally covered his eyes with his 
hands, and feigning to look in a certain direction, 
saw nothing there, and said so. Nothing could be 
more true, and the Duke piqued himself on his 
truth, as he did not on the impartiality,—in ob- 
serving which, however, he declared that he never 
failed! This contradictory spirit pervades a great 
portion of the book ; but it is r human spirit, 
and the book is nothing, or but little, the worse 
for it. We take leave of ‘‘M. le Duc” with a 
feeling that we have long been in very excellent 
company, whether as regards himself, or those to 
whom he has introduced us. Company of another 
sort there undoubtedly is, and no lack of it; but 
this company was worth knowing also. Finally, 
this record, complete now, as we have said, for the 
first time, will henceforth rank as a household 
book ; without it the history, manners, and morals 
of the time are hardly intelligible. 

British Lunatic Asylums, Public and Private, &c. 
By Thomas Mulock. (Tweedie.)—‘ Bad or mad,” 
—‘Bad and mad,” —“ Bad against (so-called) 
mad,”—are three texts as full of terrible perplexity 
as any among those that have occupied casuists 
or divines. Honest and high-minded sufferers may 
be as apprehensive of existing mental distempera- 
ture in themselves, as they are of any other terrible 
ill from which flesh ictaibe, yet which flesh cannot 
fling off. Such persons will meet the spectre in 
the gate, and either overcome its influence or admit 
and discuss its presence,—as was done by a thinker 
no less sincere and lofty than Robert Hall of Lei- 
cester, whose correspondence with Mackintosh on 
this subject is a thing for every man who bas an 
inflammable brain to ‘‘read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest.” In brief, the ment of the 
insane is one of the most difficult subjects to which 
legislator, philanthropist, or physician, or sub- 
ordinate, can be called to administer. From time 


_ to time, some strange piece of tragedy comes before 
the public which may well shake the nerves of the 
calmest man. This inevitably brings out a host 
_ of traders on sympathy and wonder, whose attacks 
and appeals do little good beyond that of embroil- 


ing a question already too full of entanglements. 
Mr. Mulock’s pamphlet is one of these attacks and 
appeals, with its list of cases, stated with all the 
fervour of wrathful advocacy, by way of appendix, 
—a book which will not deliver one wrongly im- 

isoned lunatic,—but which may give severe pain 
in many quarters. 

Specimens from the Dutch Poets, with Original 
Poems. By W. R.T. (Utrecht, Dannenfelser.)— 
The translator of these ‘‘ Specimens,” and author 
of the original pieces attached, undertakes to prove 
that poetry flourishes upon the deltas of the Scheldt 
and Maese, in Over-Yssel and Gelderland. Dutch 
poets! ‘Yes, gentle reader,” says W. R. T., 
“such beings there are in this land, many in 
number, and often most voluminous in their pro- 
ductions.” His examples, with one exception, have 
been selected from writers of the present century, 
the exception being a fragment from the ‘ Lucifer’ 
of Milton’s contemporary, Van Vondel. They are 
certainly interesting, as illustrations of a charac- 
teristic literature very little known to English 
readers. From a narrative, entitled ‘The Nursery- 
Maid’s Death,’ two or three stanzas may be quoted, 
to show that the poet—probably perched upon a 
sand dune—glorified Holland as a ripe and warm 
spot upon the globe, compassionating the inha- 
bitants of other regions as swallowers of fog,. and 
amphibious denizens of moisture. The nursery- 
maid goes abroad :— 

Alas, alas! it was a dream soon told! 

She was a plant of far too tender mould ; 


She ’gan to wither, droop beneath her toil ; 

She could not thrive in that strange foreign soil. 

Bleak, cold, and damp became that foreign land ; 

And sickness seized on her with clammy hand ; 

Bereft of strength, in pain long time she lay, 

Then bade farewell to earth,—and pass'd away.... 

She died.... Well, then? that is the lot of all; 

One young, one old,—each must obey Death's call ; 

And then, the loss is not so great, "twas said ; 

*Twas but an unknown foreign nurs'ry-maid ! 

She’s dead. ...Well !—women came into the room, 

And laid the body out with looks of gloom ;— 

They dress’d it in a winding-sheet, and gave 

A corpse, the fin’ry all wear in the grave. 

A coffin with its trestles then was brought, 

The last wood-house, which even kings e’er bought ; 

yee | laid her in, and screw’d the lid down tight, 

And hid the dead and faded flow’r from sight. 

—The lines are touching, irrespective of the na- 
tional trait stamped upon them by the self-satisfied 
patriotism of the minstrel. Altogether, W. R. T. 
has sent us a very pleasant volume from Utrecht. 

Sorrows, Aspirations, and Legends, from India. 
By Mary E. Leslie. (Snow.)—These poems were 
written at Calcutta, when the rebellion was at its 
climax. They bear, consequently, the impress of 
sentiments suddenly inspired by exaggerated nar- 
ratives rashly believed. Miss Leslie puts faith in 
the most fearful versions of Sepoy atrocities and 
European sufferings— writes sonnets in memory of 
apocryphal “incidents,” and otherwise mourns 
in bitterness of spirit—as well she may, soften 
down the story as we will. It is thus that she 
celebrates with rugged and passionate vigour ‘ The 
Fall of Delhi’ :— 

Delhi has fallen! O ye old, black guns, 

Shout it forth till your deep-mouthed roarings seem 

The fairy music of a pleasant dream ; 

Catch up, O bright and morning stars, at once 

The thrilling cadence ; as the echo runs 

Leaping across from rushing stream to stream, 

Take it, O hoary ocean, as thy theme, 

And tell it proudly to thy island sons ; 

For she, the wicked city, whose street-stones 

With precious English blood were vilely splashed, 

Whose gorgeous palace echoed with the moans 

Of British women by their torturers lashed— 

Ah me! how can I on?—at last atones 

With waves of her own blood within her dashed! 
—Here we have a rhythmical echo of sage ew 8 
ion in the City of Palaces. Some of Miss ie’s 
legend-poems are bright and graceful. 

A book well calculated to assist in the acqui- 
sition of a thorough insight into the true meaning 
of Latin words, and the laws of their formation, 
has been compiled by the Rev. J. T. White, M.A., 
a known editor of school-books. It is called Latin 
Suffixes (Longman & Co.), and gives a complete 
account of the various additions to Latin roots, 
with the changes of letters and modifications of 
meaning hence resulting. — Messrs. Armstrong, 


whose English Composition has met with success, 
have produced a work on a kindred subject, but 
not of equal value either in plan or accuracy. Their 
Introduction to English Etymology (Simpkin & Mar. 
shall) is simply a collection of Anglo-Saxon, Latin, 
Greek, and modern roots, with their English deri- 
vatives grouped under each, and explained. It 
deals in isolated facts, not in general principles. 
We think it of little value to know p sng what 
root an English word is derived, without also 
knowing according to what laws it comes to 
assume its present shape and how it gets the 
meaning it bears. Even the roots are not always 
correctly given by Messrs. Armstrong. — Dr. 
M‘Culloch’s Fourth Reading- Book (Simpkin & 
Marshall) has the advan of containing ex- 
tracts, in prose and verse, of rather a more inter- 
esting cast than we generally find in reading-books. 
—Of Mr. W. Rhind’s Class-Book of Elementary 
Geography (Simpkin & Marshall), we need only 
say, that it is well suited for beginners, being 
simple, practical, and full of correct information. 
It is rendered all the more interesting, and not at 
all less useful, by an admixture of historical and 
other instructive matter. 

Three works on the German language call for 
brief mention. Der Knabe mit der Bibel, The Boy 
with the Bible, by Ludwig Storch, with an Inter- 
linear Translation for the use of English Scholars, 
by J. A. F. Schmidt (Nutt), requires no further 
description. — German Equivalents for English 
Thoughts, hy Madame Bernard (Nutt), contains 
little or nothing which may not be found in any 
good English-German Dictionary at all pretending 
to completeness.—The Concise and Easy Grammar 
and System for Learning the German Language, by 
A. H. Thurgar (Allan), consists of a grammar, 
followed by exercises and portions of German, with 
interlinear translations of all words except such as 
are likely to be known, from their having been 
ea explained or their similarity to the 
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FROM THE SEA. 

“ My world of storm and wave,” the Ocean said, 

“ Mightier than earth is, with its wit and wiles. 
Let Man’s best ship sail forth amid the smiles 

Of shouting crowds, and joyous sun o’erhead : 

I have my whirlpools,—can with murder spread 
Strange reefs of coral,—hidden quicksand isles, 
That grasp a navy in their thirsty toils, 

Yet spare no wreath of foam to shroud its dead ! 
Did ye not vaunt that land to land should speak, 

An old realm to a new, with lightning tongue? 
Behold, I will rebuke your science weak, 

From my most hidden councils deep and strong ; 
Nor can your haughty vengeance do me wrong 
If, in my wayward scorn, your giant spell I break.” 


H. F. C, 


TWENTY-EIGHTH MEETING or tue BRITISH ASSO- 
CIATION ror tHe ADVANCEMENT or SCIENCE. 


LEEDS, SEPTEMBER 22. 


Las? year we reported the ering of this 
Association at Dublin under beiitiant auspices as 
regarded sun and company. This year, at Leeds, 
the former at least exhibited no brilliancy, and the 
company assembled beneath the influences of con- 
tinual rain. With this exception, the meeting 
opened with every prospect of a satisfactory session. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE. 
The meeting of the General Committee took 
~~ at 1 o’clock, in one of the assize courts of the 
own Hall. Dr. Lloyd, the retiring President, 
occupied the chair. About 100 members were 
nt. The officers of the Sections—the lists of 
which will appear in our subsequent reports of 
Sections—having been elected, the usual Reports 
were read. The first of these was the Annual 
— read by GENERAL SaBine, which was as 
ollows :— 


Report of the Council of the British Association, presented to 
the General Committee at Leeds, Sept. 22. 
1. With reference to the subjects referred to the Council 
by the General Committee at Dublin, the Council have to 
rt as follows:—a. The General Committee passed the 
following resolution, viz.—‘ That it is of great importance 
to the oe of science that the magnetic observations 
which have already added so much to our knowledge of 
terrestrial magnetism should be continued. That the influ- 
ence of the Association will be well employed in attaining 
this object, and that it is desirable to obtain the co-opera- 
tion of the Royal Society. That a committee be appointed, 
consisting of the President, the Rev. Dr. Robinson, and 
Major-Gen. Sabine, to request, on the part of the British 
Association, the co-operation of the President and Council 
of the Royal Society, and to take in conjunction with them 
such steps as may appear necessary, including, if it be 
thought desirable, an application to Government.”—A copy 
of this resolution was transmitted soon after the Dublin 
meeting by the President, Dr. Lloyd, to Lord Wrottesley, 
President of the Royal Society, accompanied by the follow- 
ing letter :— 
BS ** Nov. 6, 1857. 
My Lord,—At the meeting of the British Association, 
which was held at Dublin in August last, a resolution was 
— proposing the continuance of the system of magne- 
observations, which was commenced under the auspices 
of the Royal Society, and of the British Association in 1840; 
and a committee, consisting of the President of the Associa- 
tion, Rev. Dr. Robinson, and General Sabine, was appointed, 
to request the co-operation of the President and Council of 
the Royal Society in the endeavour to attain this object, 
and to take in conjunction with them such steps as may 
copest desirable for thatend. If this proposal should com- 
ménd itself to your Lordship’s judgment, and that of the 
Council of the Royal Society, I have to request, on the part 
of the gentlemen above named, that you will be pleased to 
nominate a committee of the Royal Society to confer with 
them, and to take such further steps in conjunction with 
them as may seem expedient.—I have the honour to be, my 
Lord, your most o nt servant, H. Lioyp. 
**To the Right Hon. the Lord Wrottesley, P.R.S.” 


In consequence of this letter the President and Coun- 
cil of the Royal Society appointed a Committee, consisting 
of Sir John Herschel, the Rev. Dr. Whewell, the Rev. the 
Dean of Ely, and the Astronomer Royal (who had been 
members of the Committee of Physics, by whom the former 
Report on Terrestrial Magnetism in 1 had been 
drawn up), to consider the f psy and present state of 
magnetical investigation, and to take, in conjunction with 


the Committee appointed by the British Association, such 
as should p cae advisable for its further prosecution, 

uding, if it should be deemed desirable, an application 
to Government. 


united meeting has been appointed to take place at Leeds 


in the nt week, at which a joint Report may be drawn 
up, may be presented to the General Committee at its 
meeting on Monday next; when such further s may be 
taken in reference to the subject as may appear desirable. 
b. The General Committee assembled at Dublin directed 
that “an application should be made to Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment to send a vessel to examine and survey the 
entrance to the Zambesi Riverin South Africa, and to ascend 
the river as far as may be found practicable for navigation.” 
The President and the Committee to whom the charge 


in communication with Dr. Livingstone, 
following memorial to the Earl of Clarendon, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs :—‘‘ Dr. Li 
successful travels in Africa, and the account which he has 
given of them at public meetings in the metropolis and in 
several of the principal provincial towns of the United 
Kingdom, have excited throughout the country a strong 
desire to obtain more full particulars regarding the pro- 
ductions, oe and accessibility of that portion of 
the globe. The Zambesi River appears by Dr. Li tone’s 
account to furnish means of communication with inte- 
rior of Southern Africa similar to those which the Quorra 
and Binue have been found to afford in Central Africa. 
The object of the present application is to bring under the 
consideration of Her Majesty's Government the expediency 
of availing themselves of the opportunity of Dr. Living- 
stone's return to Africa, to employ a suitable vessel in the 
ensuing season to obtain, with his assistance, a more cor- 
rect knowledge than we now possess of the facilities which 
the Zambesi would afford for commerce, and of the extent 
to which its waters may be navigable; and also to procure 
a more exact knowledge of the natural productions of the 
country, and of the venmeyes on of the supplies of coal and 
other mineral substances which are stated to exist in the 
vicinity of the river.” 

Early in November the Committee, accompanied by Dr. 
Livingstone, were favoured with a personal interview by 
Lord Clarendon, who was pleased to express a warm inter- 
est in the proposed expedition, and promised that it should 
receive the favourable consideration of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment. The expectation thus raised has been fully 
realized; a vote of money was moved the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and sanctioned by the House of Commons, 
and the Expedition has since sailed, having had the advan- 
tage of sessiving from the Royal Society, on Lord Claren- 
don’s invitation, suggestions as to the scientific objects 
which the Expedition may be made to subserve, without 
interference with its py! and immediate and 
having been furnished at the Observatory of the British 
Association at Kew with scientific instruments, and with 
personal instruction in their use. 

The General Committee at Dublin directed that applica- 
tion should be made to Her Majesty’s Government “ to 
send a vessel to the vicinity of the Mackenzie River, for the 
purpose of making a series of magnetic observations with 
special reference to the determination of the laws now 
known to rule the magnetic sturms.” The General Com- 
mittee intrusted this application to the President, assisted 
by a Committee named in the resolution. A memorial 
setting forth the grounds and object of the application, 
having been prepared by the Committee, was presented to 
Lord Palmerston on the 31st of October, with a request 
from the Committee to be favoured with an interview. 

The memorial was as follows :—‘“‘ Among the most im- 
portant results of scientific research during the last twenty 

ears is the addition which has been made to our know- 
ige of terrestrial magnetism. The variation of its direc- 
tion and intensity dependent on the observer's position on 
the globe, have been ascertained with a precision which 
already affords material assistance to the seaman; and 
those variations which are connected with the hour of the 
day, or season of the year, have been also carefully inves- 
ted. 
vance which has been made has shown new ground which 
ought to be explored. Without referring to the magnetic 
influence which we have now reason to believe is exerted 
on our planet both by the sun and moon, a still more 
interesting fact has recently been established. It has 
long been known that the earth’s magnetism is affected 
by sudden disturbances, occasionally so great as even 
to interfere with its practical applications; but it has 
been very recently discovered that these magnetic storms 
‘as they have mn called) are themselves subject to 
riodic laws. Their study is evidently of the highest 
portance towards the discovery of the 
which are engaged in producing magnetic phenomena, 
and a fortunate circumstance has pointed out one method 
of pursuing it. During the years in which Her Majesty's 
ship Plover was stationed at Point Barrow, as a part of the 
squadron which was searching for the traces of Sir J. 
Franklin and his noble companions, her officers, under the 
superintendence of their gifted commander, R. M ‘ 
made a valuable series of magnetic observations, the more 
precious from their peculiar position and the great care 
with which they were conducted. On reducing these and 
comparing their results with those obtained at Toronto, 
the most famous of the British magnetic observatories, 
some very remarkable facts were elicited respecting the 
magnetic storms. At both stations they occur simul- 
taneously ; but with the significant difference that their 
directions are opposite. This indicates so clearly the rela- 
tion of these disturbances to a point somewhere between 
Point Barrow and Toronto, that it appeared to the Physical 
Section of the British Association, when discussing at its 
late meeting these observations, of high importance to 
have them continued and extended. For this purpose a 
location in or near Mackenzie River appears the most suit- 
able, as very well situated with respect to the other two, 
and as y accessible without any extraordinary risk, or 
chance of long detentton. The same instruments are avail- 
able ; and as there are many officers in Her Majesty's Navy 
perfectly competent to use them, it is confidently expected 


that the result would be alike beneficial to this department 
of physical science and honourable to our country.” 

No reply having been received to this communication, 
the following letter was , on the 4th of January, 
the President, to G. C. Barrington, Esq., 
tary to Lord Palmerston :— 


to Her 


es proved to be of high importance to science ; 
and I inclosed at the same time a memorial setting forth in 
detail the grounds of the application. As the time for 
making the n yay poe for such an ex tion 
has now fully anteel trust I not unrea- 
sonable in 

tion on the subject. In 
tion, I beg to inclose a letter from Capt. Maguire, 
commanded Her Majesty's ship Plover in the same seas 
1852, 1853, 1854, and who is the best authority on 
the subject. It will be seen it, that there is still suffi- 
cient time to equip a vessel for the forthcoming season. As 
respects the kind of vessel required, and the nature of the 
equipment, the same officer writes as follows, in a 

dated the 5th of November last, addressed to General 
Sabine :—‘ One of the despatch gun-vessels will answer very 
well. There are also many ng sloops now lying idle, 
such as the Frolic and Espiégle, or many others that t 
be made available at a trifling expense. The stre 

need not be much; and a very small a steam- power, 
sufficient to propel the vessel two or three knots in a calm, 
would suffice to her through the land-water of the 
north coast to Point Barrow. The shores thence to the 
Mackenzie afford, in every part, an ample supply of 
drift wood fit for steaming purposes..— As I believe 
that one of the chief objections, on the part of Her 
Majesty's Government, to further expeditions to the Arctic 


Seas, is the danger to the lives of the seamen employed in 
the service, I think it right to add, that an expedition to 
this locality will be attended with no unusual risk—and 


that, on the other hand, it may afford cy support 


to the gallant crew who are now e in the 
for the traces of the Franklin Expedition, if the commander 
should be induced by circumstances, which are not impro- 
bable, to push his vessel westward.—I have the honour to 
be, Sir, your obedient servant, H. Lioyp.” 

“To G. C. Barrington, Esq.” 

To this letter the following reply was received :— 

** Downing Street, Jan. 22, 1858. 

‘*Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 4th inst., I am 
desired by Lord Palmerston to acquaint you that Her 
Majesty's Government do not think it advisable to take 


the steps recommended by you. I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, GERALD PONSONBY. 
**Rev. Dr. Lloyd.” 


2. The General Committee at Dublin having placed 500/. 
at the disposal of the Council, to be employed in main- 
taining the establishment and providing for the continuance 
of special researches at the Kew Observatory, the Report 
of the Committee to whom the Council have confided the 
superintendence of the Kew Observatory is herewith 
annexed, testifying to the great and still increasing public 
utility of that establishment. The General Committee will 
recognize with pleasure, in the contribution of 150/. re- 
ceived from the al Society, for the purchase of improved 
tools for the workshop of the Observatory, a fresh evidence 
of the readiness of the President and Council of that body 
to aid the objects of the Kew Observatory, by special grants 
from time to time for particular purposes. 

3. Since the communication made by the President and 


But, as always happens in real progress, the | 


hysical causes | 


Council of the Royal Society to the General Committee in 
Dublin relative to the formation of a ‘Catalogue of the 
Philosophical Papers contained in the various Scientific 
Transactions and Journals of all Countries,’ printed copies 
of which communication were distributed among the mem- 
berg of the General Committee in Dublin, this important 
work has been commenced under the auspices and at the 
expense of the Royal Society. It is purposed that it should 
include the titles (in the original languages) of all memoirs 
published in such works, in the mathematical, physical, 
and natural sciences, from the foundation of the Royal 
Society to the present time, the titles to be so arranged as 
to form ultimately three catalogues—one chronological, or 
in the order of the memoirs in the several series; one 
alphabetical, according to authors’ names, and, lastly, a 
third, classified according to subjects. The superintendence 
of this work has been undertaken by the officers of the 

al Society, assisted by a Select Committee of the 
Fellows. 

4. The Council have added to the list of 

Members of the Association the names of the following 
foreign gentlemen, who were present at the Dublin Meeting, 
and made communications to the Sections—viz., Dr. Barth, 
Prof. Bolzani, Kazan; Antoine D’Abbadie, Paris; Prof. 
Loomis, New York; Viscenza Pisani, Florence; Gustave 
Plaar, Strasburg; Hermann Schlagintweit, Berlin ; 


he communicated to His Royal Highness the Prince Consort 
the resolution of the General Committee at Dublin, viz. :— 
‘‘That application be made to His Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort for permission to elect him President of the 
British Association for the year 1859,” and that 
received in reply the following letter — pan 


« | have communicated to His Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort your letter of the 13th inst., expressing, on the 
part of the Committee of the British Association, the wish 
that His Royal Highness would allow himself to be nomi- 


nated as President of the Meeting which it is proposed to 
hold at Aberdeen in 1869. His Royal Highness cannot 


‘Jan. 4, 1858. 
**Sir,—On the 3lst of October I communicated to Lord 
Palmerston a resolution adopted by the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, mend 
enzie River for the purpose of obtaining in that region 
| certain observations which recent discoveries in terrestrial 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Robert Schlagintweit, Berlin. 
| 5. The General Secretary has informed the Council that 
The mode of proceeding pursued by the two Committees 
has been hitherto that of independent deliberation, with 
occasional intercommunication by correspondence. The 
conclusions which have been arrived at by the two Com- 
mittees being, it is understood, substantially the same, a 
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, and is herewith presented. 

GENERAL SaBINE then read the Kew Report; 
but as we have received only an abstract of this 
document, we are compelled to defer the insertion 
of it, in extenso, until next week. 

The Parliamentary Committee presented the 
following Report :— 

Report of the Parliamentary Committee. 
The Parliamentary Committee have the honour to report 


as follows :— 
the late President of the 
of the 


e are happy to be enabled to add that the late President 
of the Boar of Trade, on a representation made to him by 
us of the insufficieney of the accommodations and staff at 
the Meteorological Department of the Board of Trade, con- 
sented to the appointment of two additional clerks and of a 
working optician, to be permanently attached to that de- 
partment ; and, moreover, supplied more enlarged accom- 
modations, so that, upon the whole, Admiral FitzRoy, who 
so ably presides over this meteorological department, ex- 
presses himself as satisfied with the present arrangements, 
and hopeful as to the future success of an institution which 
cannot fail to be productive of vast benefit to Science. 

We regret extremely that the application to the Govern- 
ment to send the expedition to the Mackenzie River was 
unsuccessful; but we anticipate an important on to 
our scientific knowledge from the Expedition to the Zam- 
besi River, which was sanctioned and sent out under the 
able conduct of the enterprising and distinguished Living- 
stone, for this Expedition was well supplied with the neces- 
sary instruments, properly tested at Kew, and comprises 
those who are fully competent to use them. 

We have been again in correspondence with Mr. Patter- 
son, Of Belfast, in reference to the cost of appointments of 
new trustees to museums and other scientific institutions. 
it appears that a clause in the Li and Scientific So- 
cieties Act extends the facilities given by the 13 & 14 Vict. 
c. 23, or the Religious Societies Act, to scientific Societies ; 
but that the clause giving such facilities applies to real 

ical difficulti 


the way of including personalty, but the subject will not be 
of. 

e appointment of the Right Hon. Joseph Napier to the 
office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland has teen caused 
another vacancy in our body. There are now, therefore, 
of which we recommend should be sup- 
Pp y the election of the Right Hon. Sir John P. 

for Droitwieh. — 

A memorial having been presented to the Government on 
the subject of the proposed severance from the British 
Museum of its natural-history collections, signed by 114 
persons, comprising the most eminent promoters and culti- 
vators of science, the same was moved for in the House of 
Commons by Sir Philip Grey Egerton and produced. We 
know of no measure which might be adopted by the Govern- 
ment or inflict a deeper inju?y on 
science, than the remo ese collections, if unhappily 
carried into effect. 

We remain of the same opinion which we expressed in 
our last Report, that no convenient opportunity has yet 
occurred to submit to the consideration of the Legislature 
the twelve Resolutions of the Council of the Royal Society ; 
but we consider that it is difficult to over-estimate the im- 
a many of having ascertained and embodied in these Reso- 

utions the opinions of the most distinguished living culti- 
vators of Science on its desiderata. constitute a per- 
petual record to which reference may always be made by 
any member of the Government or Legislature who is sin- 
cerely desirous to all such measures as tend to 
encourage scientific research, and by so doing to advance 
the most important interests of his country. 

Sept. 13. Wrotres.ey, Chairman. 


GENERAL MEETING. 


its meetings in ish cities, since its inaugura- 
tion at Oxford in 1832. Within that period it has 
twice visited Oxford and Cambridge, Liverpool 
and Birmi Four times has the Association 


met in Ireland,—twice in Dublin and once in 
Cork and Belfast. Four times, also have the 
Members eongregated in Scotland,—at Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, twice assembling within each of those 
cities. Leeds has not yet had its turn. Bristol 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne, Plymouth and Manches- 
ter, York and Southampton, Swansea and Ipswich, 
Hull and Cheltenham, had each once welcomed the 
great scientific body; but till this year the town 
of Leeds had not enjoyed the same distinction, nor 
reaped therefrom the same advan . Having 
been, however, at last named as the locality where- 
in the British Association should hold its meetings 
in 1858, the busy town and vicinity manifested 
their appreciation of the honour and their estima- 
tion of science and its most celebrated professors by 
assembling on Wednesday evening in such numbers 
in the magnificent New Hall of the town, as had 
never yet come together at any previous inaugural 
meeting of the Association. At half-past eight 
o’clock the Rev. Dr. Lloyd took the chair, merel 
to quit it again, pro formd, resigning it to Prof. 
Owen, the President for the year, who immediately 
commenced reading his long and interesting in- 
augural address.— 


The President's Address. 


Gentlemen of the British Association,—We are 
here met, in this our twenty-eighth annual assem- 
bly, having accepted, for the present year, the in- 
vitation of the flourishing town and firm seat of 
British manufacturing energy, Leeds, to continue 
the aim of the Association, which is the promotion 
of Science, or the knowledge of the laws of Nature; 
whereby we acquire a dominion over nature, and 
are thereby able so to apply her powers as to ad- 
vance the well-being of society and exalt the con- 
dition of mankind. It is no light matter, therefore, 
the work that we are here assembled to do. God 
has given to man a capacity to discover and com- 
prehend the laws by which His universe is governed; 
and man is impelled by a healthy and natural im- 
pulse to exercise the faculties by which that know- 
ledge can be acquired. Agreeably with the rela- 
tions which have been instituted between our finite 
faculties and the phenomena that affect them, we 
arrive at demonstrations and convictions which 
are the most certain that our present state of being 
can have or act upon. Nor let any one, against 
whose pre ions a scientific truth may jar, 
confound such demonstrations with the speculative 
philosophies condemned by the Apostle; or ascribe 
to arrogant intellect, soaring to regions of forbidden 
mysteries, the acquisition of such truths as have 
been or may be established by patient and induc- 
tive research. For the most part, the discoverer 
has been so placed by circumstances,—rather than 
by predetermined selection,—as to have his work 
of investigation allotted to him as his daily duty; 
in the fulfilment of which he is brought face to face 
with phenomena into which he must inquire, and 
the result of which inquiry he must faithfully im- 

. The advance of natural as of moral truth 
has been and is progressive: but it has pleased the 
Author of all truth to vary the fashion of the im- 
parting of such parcels thereof as He has allotted, 
from time to time, for the behoof and guidance of 
mankind. Those who are privileged with the facul- 
ties of discovery are, therefore, to be regarded 
as pre-ordained instruments in ing known 
the power of God, without a knowledge of 
which, as well as of Scripture, we are told 
that we shall err. Great and marvellous have 
been the manifestations of this power imparted to 
us of late times, not only in respect of the shape, 
motions and solar relations of the earth, but also 
of its age and inhabitants. In regard to the period 
during which the globe allotted to man has re- 
volved in its orbit, present evidence strains the mind 
to grasp such sum of past time with an effort like 
that by which it tries to realize the space dividing 
that orbit from the fixed stars and remoter nebulz. 
Yet, during all those eras that have passed since 
the Cambrian rocks were deposited which bear the 
impressed record of creative power, as it was then 
manifested, we know, through the interpreters of 
these ‘“ writi on stone,” that the earth was 


vivified by the sun’s light and heat, was fertilized 
by refreshing showers and washed by tidal waves. 
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No stagnation has been permitted to air or ocean, 


currents, and by ever-varying clouds and vapours 
rising, condensing, dissolving, and falling in endless 
i With these conditions of life, 
we know that life itself has been enjoyed throughout 
the same countless thousands of years; and that 
with life, from the beginning, there has been death. 
The earliest testimony of the living thing, whether 
shell, crust, or coral in the oldest fossiliferous rock, 
is at the same time proof that it died. It has further 
been given us to know, that not only the individual 
but the species perishes; that as death is balanced 
by generation, so extinction has been concomitant 
with creative power, which has continued to provide 
a succession of species; and furthermore, that as 
regards the varying forms of life which this planet 
has witnessed, there has been “an advance and 
progress in the main.” Geology demonstrates 
that the creative force has not deserted this earth 
during any of her epochs of time ; and that in 
respect to no one class of animals has the manifes- 
tation of that force been limited to one epoch. 
Not a species of fish that now lives, but has come 
into being during a comparatively recent period : 
the existing species were preceded by other species, 
and these again by others still more different from 
the present. No existing genus of fishes can be 
traced back beyond a moiety of known creative 
time. Two entire orders (Cycloids and Ctenoids) 
have come into being, and have almost su ed 
two other orders (Ganoids and Placoids), since the 
newest or latest of the secondary formations of the 
earth’s crust. Species after species of land animals, 
order after order of air-breathing reptiles, have 
succeeded each other ; creation ever compensati 
for extinction. The successive passing away 
air-breathing species may have been as little due 
to exceptional violence, and as much to natural 
law, as in the case of marine plants and animals. 
It is true, indeed, that every part of the earth’s 
surface has been submerged ; but successively, and 
for long periods. Of the present dry land different 
natural continents have different Faune and Flore; 
and the fossil remains of the plants and animals of 
these continents respectively show that they pos- 
sessed the same peculiar characters, or c 
tic facies, during periods pacnting far beyond the 
utmost limits of human history. Such, gentlemen, 
is a brief summary of facts most nearly interesting 
us, which have been demonstratively made known 
ing our earth and its inhabitants. And 

when we reflect at how late and in how brief a 
period of historical time the acquisition of such 
knowledge has been permitted, we must feel that 
vast as it seems, it may be but a very small part 
of the patrimony of truth destined for the posses- 
sion of future generations. 

In reviewing the nature and results of our pro- 
ceedings during the last twenty-seven years, 
the aims and objects of our Association, it seems 
as if we are realizing the grand Philosophical 
Dream or Prefigurative Vision of Francis Bacon, 
which he has recounted in his ‘New Atlantis.’ 
In this noble Parable the Father of Modern 
Science imagines an Institution which he calls 
‘Solomon's House,” and informs us by the mouth 
of one of its members, that ‘‘The end of its Foun- 
dation is the Knowledge of Causes and Secret 
Motions of Things; and enlarging of the bounds of 
Human Empire to the effecting of all things pos- 
sible.” As one important means of effecting the 
great aims of Bacon’s “six days’ college,” certain 
of its members were deputed, as ‘merchants of 
light,” to make “‘ circuits or visits of divers prin- 
cipal cities of the kingdom.” This latter feature 
of the Baconian organization is the chief character- 
istic of the “British Association ;’ but we have 
striven tocarry out other aims of the ‘New Atlantis,’ 
such as the systematic summaries of the results of 
different branches of science, of which our pub- 
lished volumes of ‘ Reports’ are evidence ; we 
have likewise ized, in some measure, the idea 
of the ‘“‘ Mathematical House” in our establishment 
at Kew. The national and private observatories, 


but feel gratified at the wish thus expressed by the Com- 
sattten, Cena be fs sensible ee e vast body of waters not only moved, as a whole, 
7 — in orderly oscillations, regulated, as now, by sun and 
comply with the wishes of the Committee, he begs that it moon, but were rippled and agitated here and there 
teres e advancemen 
Of tho Mab conse which he sphere was healthily influenced by its horizontal 
entertains of the importance and usefulness of the Associa- 
tion. His acceptance of the Presidency must also be con- 
sidered, to a certain degree, conditional, ey u 
His Royal Highness’s time is not own, and it is impos- 
sible for him at this distance of time to say whether the 
call of other duties may not be such as to prevent his at- 
tendance.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obe- 
dieyt servant, C. Grey.” 
**To Major-General Sabine.” 
6. The Report of the Parliamentary Committee of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science has 
President and Council of the Royal Society, supported by 
the British Association, as to consent to the construction 
of one Anemometer, with Dr. Robinson's revolving cups, 
which would be erected at Bermuda. We believe, how- 
ever, that another instrument of the same description will 
be erected at Halifax, at the cost of the Board of Admi- 
ralty. These Anemometers are to be constructed on a prin- 
ciple devised by Mr. Welsh, of the Kew Observatory, and 
they will cost about 50/. each. 
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the Royal and other scientific Societies, the British 
Museum, the Zoological, Botanical, and Horticul- 
tural Gardens, combine in our day to realize that 
which Bacon foresaw in distant perspective. Great, 
beyond all anticipation, have been the results of 
this organization, and of the application of the 
inductive methods of in ing nature. The 
universal law of gravitation, the circulation of the 
blood, the analogous course of the magnetic in- 
fluence, which may be said to vivify the earth, 
permitting no atom of its most solid constituents 
to stagnate in total rest; the development and 
of Chemistry, Geology, Paleontology ; the 
Creations and practical applications of Gas, the 
Steam-engine, Photography, Telegraphy :—such, in 
the few centuries since n wrote, have been the 
rewards of the faithful followers of his rules of 
research. He dwelt on the importance of direct 
observation as illustrated in the history of 
Astronomy—referred to the discovery of Galileo, 
the application of his discovery by Kepler and 
Horrocks, and continued— W ithout stopping to trace 
the concurrent progress of the science of motion, of 
which the true foundations were laid, in Bacon’s 
time, by Galileo, it will serve here to state that the 
founda‘ions were laid and the materials gathered 
for the establishment by a master-mind, supreme 
in vigour of thought and mathematical resource, 
of the grandest generalization ever promulgated by 
science—that of the universal gravitation of matter 
according to the law of the inverse square of the 
distance. The same century in h the ‘Thema 
Celi’ of Lord Verulam and ‘ Nuncius Side- 
reus’ of Galileo saw the light,’ was glorified by 
the publication of the ‘ Philosophiw Naturalis Prin- 
cipia Mathematica’ of Newton. Has time, it may 
be asked, in any way affected the great result of 
that masterpiece of human intellect? There are 
signs that even Newton’s axiom is not exempt from 
the restless law of progress. The mode of express- 
ing the law of gravitation as being “in the inverse 
proportion of the square of the distances” involves 
the idea that the force emanating from or exercised 
- by the sun must become more feeble in proportion 
to the increased spherical surface over which it is 
diffused. So indeed it was expressly understood 
by Halley. Prof. Whewell, the ablest historian of 
N: atural Science, has remarked that “ future disco- 
veries may make gravitation a case of some wider 
law, and may disclose something of the mode in 
which it operates.” The difficulty, indeed, of con- 
ceiving a force acting through nothing from body 
to body has of late made itself felt ; and more 
especially since Meyer of Heilbronn first clearly 
exp the principle of the ‘conservation of 
force.” Newton, though apprehending the neces- 
sity of a medium by which the force of gravitation 
should be conveyed from one body to another, yet 
not to have such an idea of the 
uncreateability and indestructibility of force as that 
which, now by minds of the highest order, 
seems to some of them to be incompatible with the 
terms in which Newton enunciated his great law, 
viz., of matter attracting matter with a force 
which varies inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance. The progress of knowledge of another form 
of all-pervading force, which we call, from its most 
notable effect on one of the senses, “‘ Light,” has 
not been less remarkable than that of gravita- 
tion. Galileo’s discovery of Jupiter’s satellites 
supplied Rémer with the phenomena whence he 
was able to measure, in 1676, the velocity of 
light, Descartes, in his theory of the rainbow, 
referred the different colours to the different 
amount of refraction, and made a near approxima- 
tion to Newton's capital discovery of the different 
colours entering into the composition of the lumi- 
nous ray, and of their different refrangibility. Hook 
and Huyghens, about the same period, had entered 
upon explanations of the phenomena of light con- 
ceived as due to the undulations of an ether, 
pagated from the luminous point spherically, Tike 
those of sound. Newton, whilst admitting that 
such undulations or vibrations of an ether would 
explain certain phenomena, adopted the hypothesis 
of emission as most convenient for the mathema- 
tical propositions relative to light. The discoveries 
of achromatism, of the laws of double refraction, of 
polarization circular and elliptical, and of dipolari- 


A few weeks ago, during a visit of inspection to 
our establishment at Kew, I observed the success- 
ful operation of the er apparatus in 
depicting the solar spots as they then 
The continued regular record of the mac state 


zation, rapidly followed: the latter advances of 
optics, realizing more than Bacon conceived might 
flow from the labours of the ‘‘ Perspective House,” 
are associated with and have shed lustre on the 
names of Dollond, Y , Malus, Fresnel, Biot, 
, Brewster, Stokes, Jamin, and others. Some | of the sun’s surface, with the concurrent 

of natural sciences, as we now comprehend | observations now established over many distant 
them, had not germinated in Bacon’s time. Che- | points of the earth’s surface, will ere long establish 
mistry was then alchemy : Geol and Paleon- | the full significance and value of the 

tology were undreamt of: but 


agnetism and and, in reference to the observers, undesigned, 
Electricity had n to be observed, and their coincidence above mentioned. Not to — on 
phenomena compared, and defined, by a contem-| your patience by tracing the progress of Mag- 
porary of Bacon in a way that claims to be 


ed netism from Gilbert to Oersted, I cannot but 
as the first step towards a scientific knowledge of advert to the time, 1807, when the latter tried to 
those powers. It is true that, before Gilbert (‘De discover whether electricity in its most latent state 
Magnete,’ 1600), the magnet was known to attract had any effect on the magnet, and to his great 
iron, and the great practical application of mag- | result, in 1820, that the conducting wire of a 
netized iron—the mariner’s compass—had been | voltaic circuit acts upon a magnetic needle, so 
invented, and for many years before Bacon's time , that the latter tends to place itself at right 
had guided the barks of navigators through track- | angles to the wire. Ampere, moreover, suc- 
less seas. Gilbert, to whom the name “ electricity” | ceeded, by means of a delicate apparatus, in 
is due, observed that that force attracted light | demonstrating that the voltaic wire was affected 
bodies, whereas the magnetic force attracted | by the action of the earth itself as a mag- 
iron only. About a century later the phenomena net. In short, the generalization was estab- 
of repulsion as well as of attraction of light lished, and with a rapidity unexampled, regard 
bodies by electric substances were noticed: and , being had to its greatness, that magnetism and 
Dufay, in 1733, enunciated the principle, that | electricity are but different effects of one common cause. 
‘electric bodies attract all those that are not | This has proved the first step to still grander 
so, and repel them as soon as they are become abstractions,—to that which conceives the reduc- 
electric by the vicinity of the electric body.” | tion of all the species of imponderable fluids of the 
The conduction of electric force, and the different | chemistry of our student days, together with gravi- 
behaviour of bodies in contact with the electric, ; tation, chemicity, and neuricity, to interchangeable 
leading to their division, by Desaguliers, into con- | modes of action of one and the same all-pervading 
ductors and non-conductors, next followed. The , life-essence. Galvani arranged the parts of a re- 
two kinds of electricity, at first by Dufay, their | cently-mutilated frog so as to bring a nefvé in 
definer, called “ vitreous” and “ resinous,”—-after- , contact with the external surface of a muscle, 
wards, by Franklin, “‘ positive” and ‘‘ negative,” — ' when a contraction of the muscle ensued. In this 
formed an important step, which led to a brilliant suggestive experiment the Italian philosopher, who 
series of experiments and discoveries, withinventions, _ thereby initiated the inductive inquiry into the re- 
such as the Leyden jar, for intensifying the electric lation of nerve force to electric force, concluded 
shock. The discovery of the instantaneous trans- that the contraction was a n consequence 
mission of electricity through an extent of not less of the passage of electricity from one surface to the 
than 12,000 feet, by Bishop Watson, together with , other by means of the nerve. He supposed that 
that of the electric state of the clouds, and of the | the electricity was secreted by the brain, and trans- 
power of drawing off such electricity by pointed mitted by the nerves to different parts of the body, 
bodies, as shown by Franklin, was a brilliant _ the muscles serving as reservoirs of the electricity. 
beginning of the application of this science to the Volta made a further step by showing that, under 
well-being and needs of mankind. Magnetism has the conditions or arrangements of Galvani’s éx- 
been studied with two aims: the one, to note the periments, the muscle would contract, whether the 
numerical relations of its activity to time and , electric current had its origin in the animal body, 
space, both in respect of its direction and intensity; , or from a source external to that body. Galvani 
the other, to penetrate the mystery of the nature | erred in too exclusive a reference of the electric 
of the magnetic force. In reference to the first | force producing the contraction to the brain of the 
aim, my estimable predecessor adverted, last year, | animal: Volta in excluding the origin of the elec- 
to the fact, that it was in the committee-rooms of | tric force from the animal body ——— The 
the British Association that the first step was | determination of “ the true” and “the constant” 
taken towards that great magnetic organization | in these recondite phenomena, has been mainly 
which has since borne so much fruit. Thereby it | helped on by the persevering and ingenious experi- 
has been determined that there are periodical | mental researches of Mateucci and Du Bois Rey- 
changes of the magnetic elements depending on | mond. The latter has shown that any point of 
the hour of the day, the season of the year, and on , the surface of a muscle is positive in relation to 
what seemed strange intervals of about eleven any point of the divided or transverse section of 
years. Also, that besides these regular changes , the same muscle; and that any point of the surface 
there were others of a more abrupt and seemingly | of a nerve is positive in relation to any point of the 
irregular character—Humboldt’s ‘‘magneticstorms” | divided or transverse section of the same nerve. 
—which occur simultaneously at distant parts of | Mr. Baxter, in still more recent researches, has 
the earth’s surface. Major-General Sabine, than | deduced important conclusions on the origin of the 
whom no individual has done more in this field of ; muscular and nerve currents, as being due to the 
research since Halley first attempted ‘to explain | polarized condition of the nerve or muscular fibre, 
the c in the variation of the magnetic | and the relation of that condition to changes 
needle,” proved that the magnetic storms | which occur during nutrition. From the present 
observed diurnal, annual, and undecennial periods. | state of neuro-electricity, it may be concluded that 
But with what phase or phenomenon of earthly or | nerve force is not identical with electric force, but 
heavenly bodies, it may be asked, has the magnetic | that it may be another mode of motion of the same 
period of eleven years to do! The coincidence | common force: it is certainly a polar force, and 
which points to, if it does not give, the answer, is | perhaps the highest form of polar force :— 

one of the most remarkable, unexpected, and A motion which may change, but cannot die ; 


encouraging to patient observers. For thirty years An image of some bright eternity. i 
a German astronomer, Schwabe, had set himself The nt tendency of the higher generalizations 
the task of daily observing and recording the | of Chemi seems to be towards a reduction of 


the number of those bodies which are called “‘ ele- 
f uspected that certain 

chemical elements are but modi- 
chlorine, iodine, 
selenium, phosphorus, boron, ma be but allotropic 
forms of some one element. 


being 
independent evidence of the astronomer and mag- 
netic observer has shown that the undecennial 


magnetic period coincides both in its duration and some é f 
in its epochs of maximum and minimum with the | becomes simplified as it expands ; and its gro 
same period observed in the solar spots, has of late proceeded, through the labours of Hof- 


appearance Of the suns disc, WE me 
found the spots passed through periodic phases o 
increase and decrease, the length of the perios 
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mann, Berthelot, and others, with unexampled 
rapidity. An im t series of alcohols and 
their derivatives, from amylic alcohol downwards ; 
as extensive a series of ethers, including those 
which give their peculiar flavour to our choicest 

its; the formic, butyric, succinic, lactic, and 
other acids, together with other important organic 
bodies, are now ——, of artificial formation from 
their elements, and the old barrier dividing organic 
from inorganic bodies is broken down. To the 
power which mankind may ultimately exercise 
through the light of synthesis, who may presume 
to set limits? Already natural can be 
more economically replaced by artificial ones in 
the formation of a few organic compounds, the 
“valerianic acid,” for example. It is impossible 
to foresee the extent to which Chemistry may not 
ultimately, in the production of things needful, 
supersede the present vital ies of nature, “‘by 
laying under contribution the accumulated forces 
of past ages, which would thus enable us to obtain 
in a manufactory, and in a few days, effects 
which can be realized from present natural agencies 
only when they are exerted upon vast areas of land, 
and through considerable periods of time.” Since 
Niepce, Herschel, Fox Talbot, and Daguerre laid 
the foundations of Photography, year by year some 
improvement is made,—some advance achieved, in 
this most subtle application of combined discoveries 
in Photicity, Electricity, Chemistry, and Mag- 
netism. Last year M. Poitevin’s production of 
plates in relief, for the purpose of engraving by 


the action of light alone, was cited as the latest 
marvel of Photography. 


Electro-magnetism, the lecturer 
as such profound conceptions and subtle trains of 


thought seem to be from the needs of everyday 
life, the most astounding of the practical augmen- | 
tation of man’s power has sprung out of them. | 
Nothing might seem less promising of profit than the perfection of the o 


This year has witnessed | 
ere wy printing in carbon by M. Pretschi. | 
rof. Owen continued by alluding to the applica-— 
tion of photography for obtaining views of the 
moon, of the planets, of scientific and other phe- 
nomena. After referring to the discoveries in 
ti Remote | 


dom; nor, until the Cuvierian amount of zootomi- 
cal science had been gained, could the value and 
importance of Aristotle’s ‘ History of Animals’ be 
appreciated. There is no similar instance, in the 
history of Science, of the well-lit torch gradually 
growing dimmer and smouldering through so many 
a and centuries before it was again 
anned into brightness, and a clear view a 
both of the extent of ancient discovery, and of the 
true course to be pursued by modern . 
Rapid and right has been the of Zoology 
since that resumption. Not only has the structure 
of the animal been investigated, even to the minute 
characteristics of each tissue, but the mode of 
formation of such constituents of organs, and of 
the o themselves, has been pursued from the 

rm, bud, or egg, onward to maturity and decay. 

o the observation of outward characters is now 
added that of inward organization and develop- 
mental change, and Zootomy, Histology and Em- 
bryology combine their results in forming an ade- 
quate and lasting basis for the higher axioms and 
generalizations of Zoology properly so called. Three 
principles, of the common ground of which we may 
ultimately obtain a clearer insight, are now recog- 
nized to have governed the construction of ani- 
mals :—unity of plan, vegetative repetition, and 
fitness for purpose. e independent series of 
researches by which students of the articulate ani- 
mals have seen, in the organs performing the func- 
tions of jaws and limbs wasted powers, the same 
or homotypal elements of a series of like segments 
constituting the entire body, and by which stu- 
dents of the vertebrate animals have been led to 
the conclusion, that the maxillary, mandibular, 
hyoid, scapular, costal and pelvic arches, and their 
appendages sometimes forming limbs of varied 
powers, are also modified elements of a series of 
essentially similar vetebral segments,—mutually 
corroborate their respective conclusions. It is not 
probable that a principle which is true for Articulata 
should be false for Vertebrata: the less probable 
since the determination of homologous parts be- 
comes the more possible and sure in the ratio of 
rganization. 


Oersted’s painfully-pursued experiments, with his | After pointing out the distinction between Affinity, 
little magnets, voltaic pile, and bits of copper wire. | which indicates an intimate resemblance, and Ana- 


Yet out of these has sprung the electric telegraph! | 
Oersted himself saw such an application of his | 
convertibility of electricity into magnetism, and | 
_ made arrangements for testing that application to 
the instantaneous communication of signs through 
distances of a few miles. The resources of inven-— 
tive genius have made it practicable for all dis- 
tances; as we have lately seen in the submergence © 
and working of the electro-magnetic cord connect- | 
ing the Old and the New World. On the 6th of. 
August 1858, the laying down of upwards of 2,000 
nautical miles of the telegraphic cord, connecting | 
Newfoundland and Ireland, was successfully com- 
pleted; and on that day a message of thirty-one > 
words was transmitted in thirty-five minutes, | 
along the sinuosities of the submerged hills and | 
valleys forming the bed of the great Atlantic. 
This first message expressed—“ Glory to God in 
the highest : on Earth Peace, Goodwill towards 
Men.” Never since the foundations of the world 
were laid could it be more truly said, ‘‘ The depths 
of the sea praise Him!” More remains to be done 
before the far-stretching engine can be got into 
full working order ; but the capital fact, viz., the 
practicability of bringing America into electrical 
communication with Europe has been demon- 
strated; consequently, a like power of instantaneous 
interc of thought between the civilized inha- 
bitants of every part of the globe becomes only 
a question of time. The powers and benefits 
thence to ensue for the human race can be but 
dimly and inadequately foreseen. After refer- 
ing to the labours of. Ray, Linnzus, Jussieu, 
Buffon, and Cuvier, he said: To perfect the 
natural system of plants has been the great aim 
of botanists since Jussieu. To obtain the same 
true insight into the relations of animals has 
stimulated the labours of zoologists since the 
writings of Cuvier. To that great man i 
the merit of having systematically pursued and 
lied anatomical researches to the discovery of 
true system of distribution of the animal king- 


logy, which indicates a remote one, he continued— 
The study of homologous parts in a single system 
of organs—the bones—has mainly led to the recog- 
nition of the plan or archetype of the highest pri- 
mary group of animals, the Vertebrata. The next 
step of importance will be to determine the homo- 
logous parts of the nervous system, of the muscular 
system, of the respiratory and vascular system, and 
of the digestive, secretory and generative organs in 
the same primary group or province. I think it of 
more importance to settle the homologies of the 
parts of a group of animals constructed on the same 
general plan, than to speculate on such relations of 
parts of animals constructed on demonstratively dis- 
tinct plans of organization. What has been effected 
and recommended, in regard to homologous parts 
in the Vertebrata, should be followed out in the 
Articulata and Mollusca. In to the consti- 
tuents of the crust or outer skeleton and its appen- 
dages in the Articulata, homological relations have 
been studied and determined to a praiseworthy ex- 
tent, throughout that province. e same study is 
making progress in the Mollusca; but the grounds 
for determining special homologies are less sure in 
this sub-kingdom. The present state of homology 
in regard to the Articulata has sufficed to demon- 
strate that the segment of the crust is not a hollow 
expanded homologue of the segment of the endo-ske- 
leton of a vertebrate. There is as little homology 
between the parts and appendages of the segments 
of the Vertebrate and Articulate skeletons respec- 
tively. The parts called mandibles, maxille, arms, 
legs, wings, fins, in Insects and Crustaceans, are 
only ‘‘ analogous” to the 
brates. A most extensive field of reform is becom- 
ing open to the homologist in that which is essen- 
tial to the exactitude of his science—a nomenclature 
uivalent to ex his conviction of the different 
tions of similitude. Most difficult and recon- 
dite are the questions in face of which the march of 


Homology is now ir y g the 
phic observer. Such, for instance, as the following : 


so called in Verte- | Cham 


—Are the nervous, muscular, digestive, circulating 
lager et systems of organs more than func. 
tionally similar in any two pri provinces of 
the animal kingdom ? Are the homologies of entire 
systems to be judged of by their functional and 
structural connexions, rather than by the plan 
and course of their formation in the embryo! It 
may be doubted if embryology alone is decisive 
of the question whether homology can be pre- 
dicated of the alimentary canal in animals of 
different primary groups or provinces. It is signi- 
ficant, however, of the lower value of embryo- 
logical characters, to note that the great leading 
divisions of the animal kingdom, based by Cuvier 
on Comparative Anatomy, have merely been con- 
firmed by Von Baer’s later developmental re- 
searches. And so, likewise, with regard to some 
of the minor modifications of Cuvier’s provinces, 
the true position of the Cirri was discerned 
by Straus Durkheim and M y, by the light of 
ag before the discovery of their metamor- 

oses by Thomson. If, however, embryology has 


n over-valued as a test of homology, the study ~ 


of the development of animals has brought to 
ight most singular and interesting facts, and I now 
ude more especially to those that have been 
summed up under the term “‘ Alternate-generation,” 
** Parthenogenesis,” ‘‘ M nesis,” &c. John 
Hunter first enunciated the general proposition, 
that “‘the propagation of plants depended on two 
principles, the one that every part of a vegetable 
is ‘a whole,’ so that it is capable of being multi- 
plied as far as it can be divided into distinct parts; 
the other, that certain of those parts become re- 
roductive organs, and produce fertile seeds.” 
unter also remarked, that ‘‘the first principle 
operated in many animals which propagate their 
species by buds or cuttings;” but that, whilst in 
animals, it prevailed only in “the more imperfect 
orders,” it operated in vegetables ‘‘ of every degree 
of perfection.” The experiments of Trembley on 
the: freshwater polype, those of Spalanzani on the 
Naids, and those of Bonnet on the Aphides had 
brought to light the phenomena of propagation by 
fission, and by gemmation or buds, external and 
internal, in animals, to which Hunter refers. 
Subsequent research has shown the unexpected 
extent to which Hunter's first principle of propa- 
tion in organic being prevails in the ani 
ivision. But the earliest formal supercession of 
Harvey's axiom, ‘‘ omne vivum ab ovo,” appears to 
be Hunter's proposition of the dual principle above 
quoted. The experiments of Redi, Malpighi and 
others had progressively contracted the tield to 
which the ‘ generatio equivoca” could with any 
plausibility be applied. The stronghold of the 
ining advocates of that old Egyptian doctrine 
was the fact of the development of parasitic animals 
in the flesh, brain and glands of higher animals. 
But the hypothesis never obtained currency in this 


Trichina spiralis of the human muscular tissue 
might be the embryo of a larger worm in course of 
migration, I urged that a particular investigation 
was needed for each particular species. 

Among the most brilliant of recent acquisitions to 
this <* of Physiology, have been the discoveries 
which have resulted from such special investigations. 
Kuchenmeister and Von Siebold have been the 
chief labourers in this field. After noticing some 
of the results of those labours, he said—Since the 
time when it was first discovered that plants and 
animals could propagate in two ways, and that the 
individual developed from the bud might produce a 
seed or egg, from which also an individual might 
spring capable of again budding,—-since this alter- 
nating mode of generation was observed, as by 
isso and Sars, in cases where the budding 
individual differed much in form from the egg-layi 
one—the subject has been systematized, quaiaek 
with an attempt to explain its principle, and greatly 
advance, especially, and in a highly interesti 
manner, in Von Siebold’s late treatise, enti 
‘Wahre Parthenogenesis bei Schmeterlingen und 
Bienen,’ in which the virgin uction of the male 
or drone-bee is . Von Siebold, hav- 
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| country; it was publicly opposed in my ‘ Hunterian 
| Lectures,’ by the fact of the prodigious preparation 
of fertile eggs in many of the supposed spontaneously 
developed species; and in then suggesting that the 
| 
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ing subjected to the closest nee y scrutiny and | 
experiment the conclusion to which the practical 
Bee-master Dzierson had arrived, relative to the 
cause of queen-bees with crippled wings producing 


‘a swarm exclusively of drones, has demonstrated 


that the male bee is produced from an egg which 
has been subjected to no influence save that of the 
maternal parent; whilst such egg, if impregnated, 
would have produced a female or worker bee. The 
now well-investigated phenomena of partheno- 
genesis in Hydrozoa have resulted in showing, as 
in the analogous case of, Entozoa, that animals 
differing so much in form as to have constituted 
two distinct orders or classes, are really but two 
terms of a cycle of metagenetic transformations— 
the acalephan Medusa being the sexual locomotive 
form of the agamic rooted budding polype, just as 
the cestoid tenia is of the cystic hydatid. In 
Hydrozoa (hydroid polypes or sertularians) the 
young are propagated, as in plants, by “ buds,” 
aud also, as in most plants, by “germs” or 
“seeds”: these latter are contained in ‘‘ germ-sacs” 
projecting from the outer surface, which is another 
analogy to the flowering parts of plants. The first 
acquaintance with these marvels excited the ry 
that we were about to penetrate the mystery of the 
origin of different species of animals; but as far as 
observation has yet extended, the cycle of changes 
is definitely closed. And, since one essential step 
in the series is the fertilized seed or egg, the 
Harveian axiom, “‘omne vivum ab ovo,” if meta- 
enetic be ascribed to one individual, may 
still predicated of all organisms which bear the 
unmistakeable characters of plants or of animals. 
The closest observations of the subjects of these 
two kingdoms most favourable to clear insight into 
the nature of their inning, accumulate evidence 
in proof of the essential first step being due to the 
protoplasmic matter of a germ-cell and sperm-cell; 
the former pre-existing in the form of a nucleus or 
protoplast, the latter as a ulose fluid. In 
flowering plants it is conveyed by the pollen-tube, 
in animals and many flowerless plants, by loco- 
motive spermatozoids, The changes of form which 
the representative of a species undergoes in succes- 
sive agamically pro ing individuals are termed 
the “‘ metagenesis” of such species. The changes 
of form which the re ntative of a species under- 
goes in a single individual, is called the “‘ meta- 
morphosis.” But this term has practically been 
restricted to the instances in which the individual, 
during certain phases of the change, is free and 
active, as in the grub of the chaffer, or the tadpole 
of the frog, for example. In reference to some 
supposed essential differences in the metamorphoses 
of insects, it had been suggested that stages answer- 
ing to those represented by the apodal and acephal- 
ous maggot of the Diptera, by the hexapod larva 
of the Carabi, and by the hexapod antenniferous 
larva of the Meloe were really passed through by 
the orthopterous insect, before it quitted the egg. 
Mr. Andrew Murray has recently made known 
some facts in confirmation of this view. He had 
received a wooden idol from Africa, behind the 
ears of which a Blatta had fixed its egg-cases, after 
which the whole figure had been rudely painted by 
the natives, and these egg-cases were covered by the 
int. No insect could have emerged without 
reaking throuzh the case and the paint; but both 
were uninjured. In the egg-cases were discovered, 
—Ist, a grub-like larva in the egg; 2nd, a cocoon 
in the egg containing the unwinged, imperfectly- 
developed insect; 3rd, the unwi , imperfectly- 
developed insect in the egg, free from the cocoon, 
and ready to emerge. 

The microscope is an indispensable instrument 
in embryological and histological researches, as 
also in reference to that vast swarm of animalcules 
which are too minute for ordinary vision. I can 
here do little more than allude to the systematic 
direction now given to the application of the micro- 
i i i classes, 


example of the Microscopical Society of London. 
A very in ing application of the microscope 
has been made to the particles of matter suspended 
in the atmosphere; and a systematic continuation 
of such observations by means of glass slides pre- 
pared to catch and retain atmospheric atoms, 


— to be productive of —o results. 
e now know that the so-called red-snow of Arctic 
and Alpine regions is a microscopic single-celled 
organism which vegetates on the surface of snow. 
Cloudy or misty extents of dust-like matter per- 
vading the atmosphere, such as have attracted the 
attention of travellers in the vast coniferous forests 
of North America, and have been borne out to sea, 
have been found to consist of the “‘ pollen” or fer- 
tilizing particles of plants, and have been called 
“pollen showers.” M. Daneste, submitting to 
microscopic examination similar dust which fell 
from a cloud at Shanghai, found that it consisted 
of spores of a confervoid plant, probably the 
Trichodesmium erythreum, which vegetates in, and 
imparts its peculiar colour to, the ChineseSea. Dec 
of ships, near the Cape de Verde Islands, have been 
covered by such so-called “ showers” of impalpable 
dust, which, by the microscope of Ehrenberg, has 
been shown to consist of minute organisms, chiefly 
“ Diatomacee.” One sample collected on a ship's 
deck 500 miles off the coast of Africa exhibited 
numerous species of freshwater and marine diatoms 
bearing a close resemblance to South American 
forms of those organisms. Ehrenberg has recorded 
numerous other instances in his paper printed in 
the ‘Berlin Transactions’; but here, as in other 
exemplary series of observations of the indefati- 
gable microscopist, the conclusions are perhaps not 
so satisfactory as the well-observed data. He 
speculates upon the self-developing power of 
organisms in the atmosphere, affirms that dust- 
showers are not to be traced to mineral material 
from the earth’s surface, nor to revolving masses of 
dust material in space, nor to atmospheric currents 
simply; but to some general law connected with the 
atmosphere of our planet, according to which there 
is a “‘self-development” within it of living organ- 
isms, which organisms he suspects may have some 
relation to the periodical meteorolites or aérolites. 
The advocates of progressive development may see 
and hail in this the first step in the series of ascend- 
ing transmutations. The unbiassed observer will 
be stimulated by the startling hypothesis of the 
celebrated Berlin Professor to more uent 
and regular examinations of atmospheric organisms. 
Some late examinations of dust-showers clearly show 
them to have a source which Ehrenberg has ated. 
Some of my hearers may remember the graphic 
description by Her Majesty’s Envoy to Persia, the 
Hon. C. A. Murray, of the cloud of os 
red dust which darkened the air of Bagdad, and 
filled the city with a pane. The specimen he col- 
lected was examined by my successor, at the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Prof. Quekett, and that expe- 
rienced microscropist could detect only inorganic 
particles, such as fine quartz sand, without any 
trace of Diatomacez or other organic matter. Dr. 
Lawson has obtained a similar result from the 
examination of the material of a shower of moist 
dust or mud which fell at Corfu, in March, 1857: 
it consisted for the most part of minute 
particles of a quartzose sand. Here, therefore, is 
a field of observation for the microscopist, which 
has doubtless most interesting results as the reward 
of persevering research. 

o specify or analyze the labours of the individuals 
whoof cease havecontributed toadvance Zoology 
by the comprehensive combination of the various 
kinds of research now felt to be essential to its right 
progress, would demand a proportion of the present 
discourse far beyond its proper and allotted limits. 
Yet I shall not be deemed invidious if I cite one 
work as eminently exemplary of the spirit and scope 
of the investigations needed for the elucidation of 
any branch of natural history. That work is the 
monograph of the Chelonian Reptiles (tortoises, 
terrapenes and turtles) of the United States of 
America, published last year at Boston, U.S., by 
Prof. Agassiz. 

Observations of the characters of plants have 
led to the recognition of the natural groups or 
families of the vegetable kingdom, and to a clear 
scientific comprehension of that great kingdom 
of nature. This phase of botanical science 
gives the power of further and more profit- 
able such as the 
relations between the particular ts i- 
cular localities. The sum of these relations, i. 


ks | the heat they have absorbed. 


ing the geographical distributions of ta, 
present necessarily, on 
viz., that each species has been created, or come 
into being, but once in time and s ; and that 
its present diffusion is the result of its own law of 
reproduction, under the diffusive or restrictive in- 
fluence of external circumstances. These circum- 
stances are chiefly temperature and moisture, 
dependent on the distance from the source of heat 
and the obliquity of the sun's rays, modified by 
altitude above the sea-level, or the degree of rare- 
faction of the atmosphere and of the power of the 
surface to wastefully radiate heat. th latitude 
and altitude are further modified by currents of 
air and ocean, which influence the distribution of 
Thus large tracts of 
dry land produce dry and extreme climates, while 
large expanses of sea produce humid and equable 
climates. Agriculture affects the phical 
distribution of plants, both directly and indirectly. 
It diffuses plants over a wider area of equal climate, 
augments their productiveness, and enlarges the 
limits of their capacity to support different 
climatal conditions. Agriculture also effects local 
modifications of climate. Certain species of 
— require more special physical conditions 
or health; others more general conditions; 
and their extent of diffusion varies accordingly. 
Thus the plants of temperate climates are more 
widely diffused over the surface of the globe, be- 
cause they are suited to elevated tracts in tropical 
latitudes. There is, however, another law which 
relates to the original appearance, or creation, of 
plants, and which has produced different species 
flourishing under similar physical conditions, in 
different regions of the globe. Thus the plants of 
the mountains of South America are of distinct 
species, and for the most part of distinct genera, 
from those of Asia. The plants of the temperate 
latitudes of North America are of distinct ies, 
and some of distinct genera, from those of Europe. 
The Cactez of the hot regions of Mexico are re- 
ater ci by the Euphorbiacee in parts of Africa 
ving a similar climate. The surface of the earth 
has been divided into twenty-five regions, of which 
I may cite as examples that of New Zealand, in 
which Ferns predominate, together with generic 
forms, half of which are European, and the rest 
approximating to Australian, South African, and 
Antarctic forms; and that of Australia, character- 
ized by its Eucalypti and Epacrides, chiefly known 
to us by the researches of the great i 
Robert ) amet the founder of the Geography of 


Organic Life, in its animal form, is much more 
developed, and more variously, in the sea, than in 
its vegetable form. Observations of marine animals 
and their localities have led to attempts at general- 
izing the results; and the modes of enunciating 
these generalizations or laws of geographical distri- 
bution are very analogous to those which have 
been applied to the vegetable kingdom, which is 
as diversely developed on land as in the animal 
kingdom in the sea. The most in ing form of 
expression of the distribution of marine life is that 
which parallels the perpendicular distribution of 
plants. Edward Forbes has expressed this by 
defining five bathymetrical zones, or belts of depth, 
which he calls,—1, Littoral; 2, Circumlittoral; 3, 
Median; 4, Infra-median; 5, Abyssal. The life- 
forms of these zones vary, of course, according to 
the nature of the sea-bottom; and are modified by 
those primitive or creative laws that have caused 
representative species in distant localities under 
like physical conditions, — species related 
analogy. Very much remains to be observed 
studied. by naturalists in different parts of the 
globe, under the guidance of the generalizations 
thus sketched out, to the completion of a perfect 
theory. But in the progress to this, the results 
cannot fail to be practically most valuable. A 
shell or a sea-weed, whose relations to depth are 


thus understood, may afford im t information 
or warning to the navigator. To the geologist the 
distribution of marine life ing to the zones of 


depth, has given the clue to the determination of 
the depth of the seas in which certain formations 
have been deposited. Had all the terrestrial ani- 
mals that now exist diverged from one common 


| 
| 
| 
Plants. 
chiefly due, in this country, to the counsels and 
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centre within the limited period of a few thousand 
“years, it might have been expected that the remote- 
ness of their actual localities from such ideal centre 
would bear a certain ratio with their respective 

wers of locomotion. With regard to the class of 
Birds, one .might have expected to find that those 


which were deprived of the power of flight, and 
were adapted to subsist on the vegetation of a 
warm or temperate latitude, would still be met 


with more or less associated together, and least 


originally restricted range of particular forms of 
mammalian life. The sum of all the evidence from 
the fossil world in Australia proves its mammalian 
population to have been essentially the same in 
pleistocene, if not pliocene times, as now; — 
represented, as the Edentate mammals in Sout 

America were then represented, by more numerous 
genera, and much more gigantic species, than now 
exist. But Geology has revealed more important 
and unexpected facts relative to the marsupial type 


distant from the original centre of dispersion, situ- of quadrupeds. In the miocene and eocene tertiary 


ated in such a latitude. This, however, is not only | d 


eposits, marsupial fossils of the American genus 


not the case with birds, but is not so with any other’ Didelphys have been found, both in France and 


classes of animals. The 
apes, monkeys and lemur, consist of three chief 


divisions—Catarhines, Platyrhines, and Strepsi- | 
rhines. The first family is peculiar to the ‘ Old | 


World”; the second to South America; the third 
has the majority of its species and its chief genus 
(Lemur), exclusively in Madagascar. Out of 
twenty-six known species of Lemuride, only six 
are Asiatic, and three are African. Whilst advert- | 
ing to the geographical distribution of Quadru- | 
mana, I would contrast the peculiarly limited range | 
of the orangs and chimpanzees with the cosmopo- | 
litan powers of mankind. The two species of 
orang (Pithecus) are confined to Borneo and Su- | 
matra ; the two species of chimpanzee (Troglodytes) 
are limited to an intertropical tract of the western — 
mesa of Africa. They appear to be inexorably 
und by climatal influences regulating the assem- 
blage of certain trees and the production of certain 
fruits. Climate rigidly limits the range of the. 
Quadrumana latitudinally ; creational and | 
phical causes limit their range in longitude. Dis- 
tinct genera represent each other in the same lati- | 
tudes of the New and Old Worlds; and also, in a 
great degree, in Africa and Asia. But the develop- | 
ment of an orang out of a chimpanzee, or reciprocally, 
is physiologically inconceivable. The order of 
Ruminantia is principally represented by Old 
World species, of which 162 have been defined; 
whilst only 24 species have been discovered in the 
New World, and none in Australia, New Guinea, 


New Zealand, or the Polynesian Isles. The camelo-— 


pard is now peculiar to Africa ; the musk-deer to 
Africa and Asia; out of about fifty defined species 
of antelope, only one is known in America, and 
none in the central and southern divisions of the 
New World. Paleontology has expanded our 
knowledge of the range of the giraffe; during Mio- 
cene or old Pliocene periods, species of Camelopar- 
dalis roamed in Asia and Europe. Geology gives a 
wider range to the horse and elephant kinds than 
was cognizant to the student of living species only. 
The existing Equide and Elephantide y 
belong, or are limited to, the Old World; and the 
elephants to Asia and Africa, the species of the two 
continents, being quite distinct. The horse, as 
Buffon remarked, carried terror to the eye of the 
indigenous Americans, viewing the animal for the 
first time, as it proudly bore their Spanish con- 
ror. But a species of Equus, co-existed with 

e Megatherium and Megalonyx, in both South 
and North America, and perished apparently with 
them, before the human period. Elephants are 
dependent chiefly upon trees for food. One species 
now finds conditions of existence in the rich forests 
of tropical Asia; and a second species in those of 
tropical Africa. Why, we may ask, should not a 
third be living at the expense of the still more | 
luxuriant vegetation watered by the Oronooko, the | 
Essequibo, the Amazon, and the La Plata, in 
tropical America? Geology tells us that at least | 
two kinds of elephant (Mastodon Andium and M. | 
Humboldtii ) formerly did derive their subsistence, | 
along with the great Megatherioid beasts, from that 
abundant source. We may infer that the general 
growth of large forests, aud the absence of deadly 
enemies, — ba main conditions of the former 
existence of e tine animals over e of 
the globe. We have the most pregnant rnb vin 
importance of Palzontology in rectifying and ex- 
panding ideas deduced from recent zoology of the 
—_ limits of particular forms of animals, 
y the results of its application to the proboscidian 
or elephantine family. But such retrospective 
views of life in remote periods, in many important 
confirm the zoologist’s deductions of the 


or order of | 


England ; and they are associated with Tapirs like 
that of America. In a more ancient geological period 
remains of marsupials, some insectivorous, as Spa- 
lacotherium and Triconodon, others with teeth like 
the peculiar premolars in the Australian genus Hy- 
psipromnus, have been found in the upper oolite of 
the Isle of Purbeck. In the lower oolite at Stones- 
field, Oxfordshire, marsupial remains have been 
found having their nearest living representatives in 
the Australian genera Myrmecobius and Dasyurus. 
Thus it would seem, that the deeper we penetrate 
the earth, or, in other words, the further we recede 
in time, the more completely are we absolved from 
the present laws of geographical distribution. In 
comparing the mammalian fossils found in British 
pleistocene and pliocene beds, we have often to 
travel to Asia or Africa for their homologues. In 


| the miocene and eocene strata some fossils occur 


which compel us to go to America for the nearest 
representatives. To match the mammalian remains 
from the English oolitic formations, we must bring 
species from the Antipodes. These are truly most 
suggestive facts. If the present laws of geographi- 
cal distribution depend, in an important degree, 
upon the present configuration and position of con- 
tinents and islands, what a total change in the 
geographical character of the earth’s surface must 
have taken place since the ‘‘ Stonesfield slate” was 
ited in what now forms the county of Oxford- 
shire! These and the like considerations from the 
modifications of geographical distribution of parti- 
cular forms or groups of animals, warn us how in- 
adequate must be the phenomena connected with 
the present distribution of land and sea to guide to 
the determination of the primary ontological divi- 
sions of the earth’s surface. Some of the latest 
contributions to this most interesting branch of 
natural history have been the result of endeavours 
to determine whether, and how many, distinct 
creations of plants and animals have taken place. 
But, I would submit that the discovery of two 
veomec of the globe, of which the respective 
aun and Flore are different, by no means affords 
the requisite basis for concluding as to distinct acts 
of creation. Such conclusion is associated, perhaps 
unconsciously, with the idea of the historical date 
of creative acts: it pre-supposes that the portion 
of the globe so investigated by the botanist and 
zoologist has been a separate and primitive crea- 
tion,—that its geographical limits and features are 
still in the main what they were when the creative 
fiat went forth. But geology has demonstrated 
that such is by no means the case with respect to 
the portions of dry land now termed continents and 
islands. The incalculable vistas of time past into 
which the same science has thrown light, are also 
shown to have periods during which the relative 
positions of land and sea have been ever changing. 
Already the directions, and to a certain extent 
the forms of the submerged tracts that once joined 
what now are islands to continents, and which 
once united now separate or nearly disjoined con- 
tinents by broad tracts of continuity, in to be 
laid in addressing to the 
eye such successive an ually progressive 
alterations of the earth’s hares "These 0- 
mena shake our confidence in the conclusion, that 
the Apteryx of New Zealand and the Red-grouse 
of England were distinct creations in and for those 
islands respectively. Always, also, it may be well 
to bear in mind that by the word “creation” the 
zoologist means “‘a process he knows not what.” 
Science has not yet ascertained the secondary 
causes that operated when “the earth brought 
and when “the waters brought forth abundantly 


| 


posing both the fact and the whole process of 

so-called “‘ spontaneous generation” of a fruit-bear- 
ing tree, or of a fish, were scientifically demon- 
strated, we should still retain as strongly the idea, 
which is thechief of the ‘mode ” or ‘‘ group of ideas” 
wecall “creation,” viz. that the process was ordai 

by and had originated from an all-wise and power- 
ful First Cause of all things. When, therefore, 
the present peculiar relation of the Red-grouse 
( Tetrao scoticus) to Britain and Ireland—and I 
cite it as one of a large class of instances in Geo- 
graphical Zoology—is enumerated by the zoologist 
as evidence of a distinct creation of the bird in and 
for such islands, he chiefly expresses that he knows 


not how the Red-grouse came to be there and there - 


exclusively ; signifying also by this mode of ex- 
pe such ignorance, his belief that both the 

ird and the islands owed their origin to a great 
first Creative Cause. And this analysis of the 
real meaning of the phrase “ distinct creation,” has 
led me to suggest whether, in aiming to define the 

i zoological provinces of the globe, we may 
not be trenching upon a province of knowledge 
beyond our present capacities ; at least in the 
judgment of Lord Bacon, commenting upon man’s 
efforts to pierce into the ‘‘dead beginnings of 
things.” 

On. the few occasions in which I have been led 
to offer observations on the probable cause of the 
extinction of species, the chief weight has been 
given to those gradual changes in the conditions of 
a country affecting the due supply of sustenance to 
animals in a state of nature. I have also pointed 
out the characters in the animals themselves cal- 
culated to render them most obnoxious to such 
extirpating influences; and on one occasion I have 
applied the remarks to the explanation of so many 
of the larger species of particular groups of 
animals having become extinct, whilst smaller 
species of equal antiquity have remained. In pro- 
portion to its bulk is the difficulty of the contest 


which, as a living organized whole, the individual — 


of such species has to maintain against the sur- 
rounding agencies that are ever tending to dissolve 
the vital bond and subjugate the living matter to 
the ordinary chemical and physical forces. Any 
changes, therefore, in such external agencies as a 
species may have been originally adapted to exist 
in, will militate against that existence in a degree 
proportionate, perhaps in a geometrical ratio, to 
the bulk of the species. If a dry season be gra- 
dually prolonged, the large mammal will suffer from 
the drought sooner than the small one: if such 
alteration of climateaffect the quantity of vegetable 
food, the bulky herbivore will first feel the effects 
of stinted nourishment ; if new enemies are intro- 
duced,. the large and conspicuous quadruped or 
bird will fall a prey, while the smaller species con- 
ceal themselves and escape. Smaller animals are 
usually also more prolific than larger ones. ‘“‘ The 
actual presence, therefore, of small species of 
animals in countries where larger species of the 
same natural families formerly existed, is not the 
consequence of any gradual diminution of the size 
of such species, but is the result of circumstances 
which may be illustrated by the fable of the ‘ Oak 
and the Reed ; the smaller and feebler animals 
have bent and accommodated themselves to 
changes which have destroyed the larger species.” 
No doubt the type-form of any species is that 
which is best adapted to the conditions under 
which such species at the time exists ; and as long 
as those conditions remain unchanged, so long wi 
the type remain ; all varieties departing therefrom 
being in the same ratio less _— to the environ- 
ing conditions of existence. But, if those con- 
ditions change, then the variety of the ies at 
an antecedent date and state of things will become 
the type-form of the species at a later date, and in 
an altered state of things. Observation of animals 
in a state of nature is required to show their de- 
, or the extent varieties 
© arise: W ew may be for judging 
of the probability o the elastic li ts and joint- 
struétures of a feline foot, for example, being 
superinduced upon the more simple structure 
the toe with the non-retractile claw, according to 
the principle of a succession of varieties in time, 
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Observation of fossil remains is also still needed 
to make known the ante-types, in which varieties, 
analogous to the observed ones in existing species, 
might have occurred, so as to give rise ultimately 
to such extreme forms as the Giraffe, for example. 
The aboriginal laws of the geographical distribu- 
tion of plants and animals have been modified from 
of old by geological and the concomitant climatal 
changes; but they have been much more disturbed 
by man since his introduction upon the globe. The 
serviceable plants and animals which he has car- 
ried with him in his migrations have flourished 
and multiplied in lands the most remote from the 
habitats of the aboriginal species. Man has, also, 
been the most potent and intelligible cause of the 
extirpation of species within historic times. He 
alone, with one of the beasts which he has domes- 
ticated—the dog—is cosmopolitan. The human 
species is represented by a few well-marked varie- 
ties; and there is a certain amount of correspon- 
dence between their localities and general zoological 
provinces. But, with regard to the alleged con- 
formity between the ical distribution of 
man and animals, which has of late been . 
matically enunciated, and made by Agassiz, in Glid- 
don & Nott’s ‘ Varieties of Mankind,’ the basis of 
deductions as to the origin and distinction of the 
human varieties, many facts might be cited, 
affecting the conformity of the distribution of man 
with that of the lower animals and plants, as ab- 
solutely enunciated in some recent works. Nor 
can we be surprised to find that the migratory 
instincts of the human species, with the peculiar 
endowment of adaptiveness to all climates, should 
have produced modifications in geographical dis- 
tribution to which the lower forms of living nature 
have not been subject. Ethnology is a wide and 
fertile subject, I should be led far beyond the 
limits of an inaugural discourse were I to indulge 
in an historical sketch of its progress. But I may 
advert to the testimony of different witnesses— 
to the concurrence of distinct species of evidence 
—as to the much higher antiquity of the human 
race, than has been assigned to it in historical 
and genealogical records. 

Mr. Leonard Horner discerned the value of the 


‘phenomena of the annual sedimentary deposits of 


the Nile in Egypt as a test of the lapse of time 
during which that most recent and still operating 
geological dynamic had been in progress. In two 

emoirs communicated to the Royal Society in 
1855 and 1858, the result of ninety-five vertical 
borings through the alluvium thus formed are re- 
corded. In the excavations near the colossus of 
Rameses II. at Memphis, there were 9 feet 4 inches 
of Nile sediment between 8 inches below the pre- 
sent surface of the ground and the lowest part of 
the platform on which the statue had stood. 
Supposing the platform to have been laid in the 
middle of the reign of that king, viz. 1361 B.c., 
such date added to A.D. 1854 gives 3,215 years 
during which the above sediment was accumulated; 
or a mean rate of increase of 3\ inches in a cen- 
tury. Below the platform there were 32 feet of 
the total depth penetrated ; but the lowest 2 feet 
consisted of sand, below which it is possible 
there may be no true Nile sediment in this 
locality, thus leaving 30 feet of the latter. If 
that amount has been deposited at the same rate 
of 34 inches in a century, it gives for the lowest 
part deposited an age of 10,285 years before the 
middle of the reign of Rameses II., and 13,500 

ears before a.p. 1854. The Nile sediment at the 

west depth reached is very similar in composition 
to that of the present day. In the lowest part of 
the boring of the sediment at the colossal statue in 
Memphis, at a depth of 39 feet from the surface of 
the ground, the instrument is reported to have 
brought up a piece of pottery. This, therefore, Mr. 
Horner infers to be a record of the existence of 
man 13,371 years before a.p. 1854:—‘‘ Of man, 
moreover, in a state of civilization, so far, at least, 
as to be able to fashion clay into vessels, and to 
know how to harden them by the action of a 
strong heat.” Prof. Max Miiller has opened out 
a@ similar vista into the remote past of the 
history of the human race by the perception 
and application of analogies in the formation 
of modern and ancient, of living and dead, lan- 


guages. From the relations traceable between 
the six Romance di Italian, Wallachian, 
Rhetian, Spanish, Portuguese, and French, an 
antecedent common ‘“ mother-tongue” might 
be inferred, and, consequently the existence of 
a race anterior to the modern Italians, Spanish, 


to be addressed, to raise their minds above “the 
sordid considerations” of the expenses of cure, that 
is, of the expenses of those sanitary works of com- 
bined i and water-supply, which it is their 
province to provide. It is right, however, to 
state, that advances in well-directed applications 


French, &c., with conclusions as to the lapse of of sanitary science are advances in economy ; 
time requisite for such divisions and migrations that two houses and two towns may receive con- 
of the primitive stock, and for the modifications stant supplies of water at the expense formerly 
which the mother-language had undergone. His- incurred for supplying one on the intermittent sys- 
tory and preserved writings show that such common tem, with its stagnancy and pollutions in house 
mother-race and language have existed in the cisterns and large storage reservoirs. It remains 
Roman people and the Latin tongue. But Latin, | for the legislature and local administrations to make 
like the equally “dead” Greek, with prevalent that which is proved to be practicable for 
Sanscrit, Lithuanian, Zend, and the Gothic, Scla- , the public good, and to insure that good at the 
vonic, and Celtic tongues, can be similarly shown economical rate at which particular instances afford 
to be modifications of one antecedent common demonstrations that it is achievable. 
language; whence is to be inferred an antecedent | Agriculture hasoflate yearsmade lp 
race of men, and a lapse of time sufficient for their in this country, and much of that progressis duetothe 
migration over a tract extending from Iceland in application of scientific principles ; chiefly of those 
the north-west to India in the south-east, and for supplied by Chemistry ; in a less degree of Zoology 
all the above-named modifications to have been and Physiology. Geology now teaches the precise 
established in the common mother ‘‘Arian” tongue. nature and relations of soils: a knowledge of great 
Prof. Owen next dwelt on the importance of practical importance in guiding the drainer of land, 
National Museums of Natural History, and then in the modifications of his general rules of practice. 
proceeded to refer to the ignorance which had for | Paleontology has brought to light unexpected 
so long prevailed on all questions involved in Sani- sources of valuable manures, in p ic relics 
tary Science, and to the painful results of this of ancient animal life, accumulated in astounding 
ignorance, presented not only in large workshops masses in certain localities of England, as, for 
and densely-populated towns, but in our naval and instance, in the red-crag of Suffolk, and the green- 
military arrangements, as shown during the Cri-— sands of Cambridge. But quantities of azotic, am- 
mean campaign. When authority becomes im- moniacal, and phosphatic matters are still suffered 
pressed with a conviction stimulating to action of to run to waste; and, as if to bring the wasteful- 
the importance of Sanitary Science, it will insiston ness more home to the conviction, those products, 
the possession, by the army medical officers, of the 80 valuable when rightly administered, become a 
elements of that science, as well as of the principles source of annoyance, unremunerative outlay and 
of practice in the cases of disease and the treatment disease, when, as at present in most towns, imper- 
of wounds. But, in order that an army may benefit fectly and irrationally disposed of. _ 
by the doctors’ knowledge of preventive medicine, = In the operations of Nature, there is generally a 
authority should direct preliminary examinations succession of processes co-ordinated for a given 
and reports of sites for encampment,—of buildings result: a peach is not directly developed as such 
for barracks and hospitals,—of clothes for extreme from its elements; the seed would, @ priori, give 
climates, and the like; and should command that no idea of the tree, nor the tree of the flower, nor 
such reports be acted upon, where no urgent cir- the fertilized germ of that flower of the pulpy fruit 
cumstances or inevitable movements precluded the in which the seed is buried. It is eminently cha- 
adoption of the means for the prevention of deci- racteristic of the Creative Wisdom, this far-seeing 
mating fevers and cholera. Bonaparte’s military and prevision of an ultimate result, through the 
science was characterized by the rapid concentra- successive operations of a co-ordinate series of seem- 
tion of his forces upon a given point. A like suc- ingly very different conditions. The further a man 
cess and superiority may attend the commander discerns, in a series of conditions, their co-ordina- 
who keeps the greatest proportion of his men in tion to produce a given result, the nearer does his 
good working trim. The healthier the man the wisdom Ay ig the distance he still im- 
longer and quicker will he march. And the measurable—to the Divine wisdom. One philan- 
care which foresees and provides for the efficient thropist builds a fever hospital, another drains a 
fighting order of a force is quite compatible town. One crime-preventer trains the boy, another 
with the most intrepid handling of that foree hangs the man. One statesman would raise money 
in the field of battle. As to the dense by augmenting a duty, or by a direct tax, and 
pulations in civil life, the number of towns in finds the revenue not increased in the expected 
England in which the sewage is rapidly, efficiently, ratio. Another diminishes a tax, or abolishes a 
and economically carried off by water-power and duty, and through foreseen q s the revenue 
hydraulic apparatus, constitute so many expe- is improved. Water is the cheapest and most effi- 
rimental demonstrations of the success attending cient transporter of excreta: but it should be re- 
& proper unintermitting water-supply and co- membered that the application of the water-supply 
adjusted system of tubular drainage. It has been a8 @ transporting power is to be limited to all that 
shewn by the Sanitary Commissioners, asa general comes from the interior of the abodes ; this alone can 
result, that nearly one-half the prevalent diseases be practically and successfully applied toagriculture. 
are due to one or other form of atmospheric impu- Whatever flows from the outside of houses, together 
rity; impurity from decomposing fecal or animal with the general rainfall of the town area, should 
and vegetable matter, within and without human go to the nearest river by channels wholly distinct 
habitations, and beneath the sites of towns, and from the hydraulic excretory system. Agriculture, 
atmospheric impurity from over-crowding. For the let me repeat, has mae, and is making, great and 
prevention of the diseases arising from these causes, g progress, but much yet remains to be 
the sanitary physician must direct his requisitions, | done. ere agriculture adequately advanced, the 
not to the apothecary, but to the professors of new great problem of the London sewage would be 
arts, which are only partially created,—the art of speedily solved. Can it be supposed, if the rural 
the sanitary architect and the art of the sanitary districts about the metropolis were in a condition 
engineer. The latter has already been officially | to avail themselves of a daily supply of pipe-water 
shown how he may collect water from natural and | not more than equivalent to that which a pu 
artificial springs, convey it into houses, unintermit- | shower of rain throws down on 2,000 acres of le 
tingly fresh and without stagnation, and by its, but a supply charged with thirty tons of uitro- 
means remove from houses, through self-cleansi genous ammoniacal principles, that such supply 
drains and self-cleansing sewers constantly, and | would not be forthcoming, and made a. 
before noxious decomposition can commence, all being distributed when called for within - ius 
the fiecal and waste animal and vegetable matter. of one hundred miles? To send ships for — 
In our time physicians have ably exerted them- ammoniacal or phosphatic excreta to the coas 
selves in aid of the sanitary engineer and admi- | Peru, and to pollute by the waste of similar home 
nistrator. It is to the landlord,—to the represen-— products the noble river bisecting the —— 
tative landlords and owners of habitations, in Par- | and washing the very walls of our Houses of Far- 
liament,—to whom exhortations are now required liament, are flagrant signs of the desert and uncul- 
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tivated state of a field where science and — 
have still to co-operate for the public benefit. _ 

Some of our sciences are 
one progressive step—the uniformity of s 
in came and weight throughout the civilized 
world: in urging on which step, energetic and un- 
wearied efforts are now being made by a Committee 
of our fellow-labourers of the Royal Society of Arts, 
amongst whom the name of the prime promoter 
of this and kindred reforms, Mr. James Yates, 
deserves special and honourable mention. Che- 
mistry is more concerned in the uniform expression 
of the results of her delicate balances amongst her 
cultivators of different countries: Natural History 
is no less interested in the use, by all observers, of 
one and the same scale for measuring, and of one 
set of terms for expressing the superficial dimen- 
sions of her subjects. In reference to the relations 
now subsisting between the State and Science, m 
first duty is to express our grateful sense of su 
measure of aid, co-operation and countenance as has 
been allotted to scientific bodies, enterprises and dis- 
coveries. Moreespecially toacknowledge how highly 
we prize thesentiments of the Sovereign towards our 
works and aims, manifested by spontaneous tribute 
to successful scientific research, in honourable titles 
and royal gifts, and above all, in the gracious 
expressions accompanying them, with which Her 
Majesty has been pleased to distinguish some of 
our body. Happy are we, under the present be- 
nignant reign, to have, in the Royal Consort, a 
Prince endowed with exemplary virtues, and with 
such accomplishments in Science and Art as have 
enabled His Royal Highness effectually, and on 
some memorable occasions, in the most important 
degree, to promote the best interests of both. We 
rejoice, moreover, in the prospect of being honoured 
and favoured at a future meeting by the Presidency 
of the Prince Consort; and that, ere long, this 
Association may give the opportunity for the deli- 
= of another of those ‘‘ Addresses,” pregnant 
with deep thought, good sense, and right feeling, 
which have placed the name of Prince Albert high 
in the esteem of the intellectual classes, and have 
engraven it deeply in the hearts of the humblest of 
Her Majesty's subjects. 

On the part of the State, sums continue to be 
voted in aid of the means independently possessed 
by the British Museum and the Royal Society, 
whereby the Natural History Collections in the 
first are extended, and the more direct scientific 
aims of tho latter institution are advanced. The 
Botanical Gardens and Museum at Kew, and the 
Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn Street, 
are examples of the national policy in regard to 
Science, of which we can hardly over-estimate the 
importance. Most highly and gratefully also do 
we appreciate the co-operation of the “Board of 
Trade” with our meteorologists, by the recent 
formation of the department for the collection of 
meteorological observations made at sea. But not 
_ by words only would, or does, Science make return 
to Governments fostering and aiding her endea- 
vours for the public weal. Every practical appli- 
cation of her discoveries tends to the same end as 
that which the enlightened statesman has in view. 
The steam-engine in its manifold applications, the 
crime-decreasing gas-lamp, the lightning conductor, 
the electric telegraph, the law of storms, and rules 
for the mariner’s guidance in them, the power of 
rendering surgical operations painless, the measures 
for preserving public health, and for preventing or 
mitigating epidemics,—such are among the more 
important practical results of pure scientific research 
with which mankind have been blessed and States 
enriched. They are evidence unmistakeable of the 
close mepone | between the aims and tendencies of 
Science and those of true State policy. In pro- 
portion to the activity, productivity, and prosperity 
of a community is its power of responding to the 
calls of the Finance Minister. By a far-seeing 
one, the man of science will be ed with a 
favourable eye, not less for the unlooked - for 
streams of wealth that have already flowed, but 
for those that may in future arise, out of the 
applications of the abstract truths to the discov 
of which he devotes himself. This may, indeed, 
demand some measure of faith on the part of the 
practical statesman. For who that watched the 


philosophic Black experimenting on the abstract 
nature of Caloric could have foreseen that his dis- 
covery of latent heat would be the stand-point of 
Watt's invention of a practically operative steam- 
engine! How little could the observer of Oersted’s 
subtle arrangements for converting electric into 
— force have dreamt of the application of 
such discovery to the rapid interchange of ideas 
now daily practised between individuals in distant 
cities, countries, and continents! Some medical 
contemporaries of John Hunter, when they saw 
him, as they thought, wasting as much time in 
studying the growth of a deer’s horn as they would 
have bestowed upon the symptoms of their best 
patient, compassionated, it is said, the singu- 
larity of his pursuits. But by the insight so 
gained into the rapid enlargement of arteries, 
Hunter learned a property of those vessels which 
emboldened him to experiment on a man with 
aneurism, and so to introduce a new operation 
which has rescued from a lingering and painful 
death thousands of his fellow-creatures. Our great 
inductive physiologist, in his dissections and expe- 
riments on the lower animals, was “taking light 
what may be wrought upon the body of man.” 
The production of Chloroform is amongst the more 
subtle experimental results of modern Chemistry. 
The blessed effects of its proper exhibition in the 
diminution of the sum of human agony are inde- 
scribable. But that divine-like application was 
not present to the mind of the scientific chemist 
who discovered the anesthetic product, any more 
than was the gas-lit town to the mind of Priestley, 
or the condensing engine to that of Black. 

Prof. Owen finally pointed out the advantages 


accruing from the establishment of the British | 
Observatory at Kew, and the application of 


pure mathematics and astronomy to trade and 
commerce, in making voyages safer and speedier, 
and after acknowledging the aid which the 
Government had afforded to scientific Expe- 
ditions recommended by the Association, to the 
Kew Observatory, and to other institutions, he 
concluded as follows :—It now only remains for 
me to express how deeply I feel the honour con- 
ferred on me by the position in which, through 
your kindness, [ am now placed; how highly I 
esteem the opportunity afforded me of addressing 
so distinguished and influential an audience in this 
most noble Hall; and how sincerely I thank you 
for the patience and favour with which you have 
received the Address. 


THuRsDAY.—The aggregate number of persons 
present at the meetings of the several Sections 
this day, amounted to nearly 2,000. We shall 


commence the regular report of Sections in our | 


next number, and continue the same in succeeding 
numbers until we have faithfully rendered a com- 
plete account of the transactions of the Associa- 
tion which ina ted its meeting of 1858 with a 
success which gives happy promise of results to 
come. 


SPOKEN 

EveryYONE has heard of “ Pigeon glish,” the 
dialect in which business is transacted between 
the barbarian and the native of the Celestial Em- 
pire. A book has appeared in Paris, entitled The 
New Guide of the Conversation, in Portuguese and 
English. O Novo Guia, etc. By J. da Fonseca 
and P. Carolino. The English of this volume so 
strongly resembles the Pigeon patois that I fancy 
the authors must have studied our tongue in the 
school of Hong-Kong; otherwise it is difficult to 
conceive how they could have had the audacity 
to concoct such an unprovoked and atrocious libel 
upon the of an ancient ally. The work 
has at least one merit. There is nothing common- 
place or mediocre about it; it is probably the worst 
book of its class in the world, and therefore deserves 
to be treated with the respect due to pre-eminence 
of any kind. 

The authors say in their , that “A 


preface 
choice of familiar dialogues, clear of gallicisms and 
despoiled phrases, it was missing yet to studious 
portuguese and brazilian Youth. We sought all 
we may do, to correct that want...We did put a 


now expressions to english por- 


great variety 


tuguese idioms: without to attach ourselves (as 
make some — almost at a literal translation... 
increasing this second edition with a phraseo 

in the first part, and to second a Coin’s aoa 
The works which we were confering for this labour, 
fond use us for nothing: but those what were pub- 
lishing to Portugal, or out, they were almost all 
composed for some foreign, or for some national 
little aquainted with the spirit of both languages. 
It was resulting from that carelessness to rest those 
works fill of imperfections, ec. We expect then, 
who the little book, (for the care what we wrote 
him, and for her t phical correction) that may 
be worth the acceptation of the studious persons, 
and especialy of the Youth, at which we dedicate 
him particularly.” “ This Second edition”! Con- 


who must have been driven out of their wits by the 
rusal of this book! How many once happy 
omes may have been rendered miserable, since 
time when the hope of the family was impelled by 
fate to attempt the study of the English language, 
under the tuition of M. da Fonseca! 

Listen to his ravings—he discourses of house- 
keeping. ‘‘I don’t know what i won't with they 
servants. Anciently i had some servants who 
were divine my thought. All things were cleanly 
hold one may look on the furnitures now as you do 
see. I tell the same, it is not more some good 
servants. Any one take care to sweep neither to 
make fire at what i may be up.” 

He goes out hunting, and yells, ‘“‘ Look a hare 
who run! do let him to pursue for the hounds! it 
go one’s self in the ploughed land. Here that 
it rouse. Let aim it! let make fire him! Me! i 
have failed it: my gun have miss fixe.”—-He by no 
means distinguishes himself at the fishpond. — 
_ “That pond it seems me many multiplied of fishes. 
Silence! there is a superb perch. Give me quick 
the rod.”—‘‘ You mistake you, it is a frog etc.” 

He walks with another maniac in the garden.— 
“It delay me to eat some wal nutskernels: take 
care not leave to pass the season.” Be tranquil, 

i shall throw you any nuts during the shell is green 
yet.”—“‘ The artichoks grow its”?—‘‘I have a 
icular care of its, because i know you like the 
ttoms.” 
| He gives his opinion concerning the literature of 
the day.—‘‘ What read you there ?”—“ A romance 
wrote very well, translated of the english, entitled 
the independent. Now one is overflowed of these 
' sorts of stitchings. The actual liking of the public 
| is depraved, they does not read who for to amuse 
/one’s self ant but to instruct one’s. A little 
learneds are happies enough for to may to satisfy 
: their fancies on the literature.” 

This is the advice he gives a friend who is suffer- 
ing from toothache.—‘“‘ I shall you neat also your 
mouth, and you could care entertain it clean, for 
to preserve the mamel of the teeth.” 

e applies himself to the study of French lite- 
rature; for, as he says, ‘“‘the french lan 
becomes us all days too much necessary.” And 
favours us with a specimen of the “‘ familiar letters 
of French writers.”—‘‘ Racine to M. Vitart.—My 
uncle what will to treat her beshop in a great 
sumptuousness, he was go Avignon for to buy what 
one not should find there, and he had leave me the 
charge to provide all things efc.”—‘‘ Flechier at 
Mme. of the Rouré.— More i wasimpatient, madam, 
at do you my compliment on your wedding; more 
pleasure i have to do you to day. The heaven was 
seems, since several years, to go for or to prepare 
you a husband who might be worthy you. It was 
give you at him : the happyness it is like of one and 
another pars. Think which benedictions shall be 
followed the union of two hearts well matched”! 

He enlivens his conversation at times with 
“English proverbs.” He tells us that ‘‘ He has 
a part in the Coke,” and that sometimes ‘‘ He go 
to four feet,”—he assures us that ‘‘ The diffedence 
is the mother to securety,” and that “ He turns as 
a weath turcocl” for “‘ who is alike, to meet one’s.” 

But his chief pleasure ap to be derived 
from anecdotes,—and we will allow him before he 
takes leave of us to narrate a few of them.—‘‘ Two 
friends who from long they not were seen meet 
one’s selves for —_—* How do is thou’? told 
one of the two.—‘ No very well,’ told the other 


ceive the number of innocent Portuguese youths | 
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‘and i am married from that i saw thee.’—‘ Good 
news !°—‘ Not quit, because i had married with 


a bad woman.’—‘So much worse!’—‘ Not s0| spo 


much deal worse: because her dower was from 
two thousand lewis.’—‘ Well that comfort.’—‘ Not 
absolutely: why i had emploied this sum for to 
buy some muttons, which are all deads of the rot.’ 
—‘ That is indeed very sorry. —‘ Not so sorry, 
because the selling of hers hide have bring me 
above the price of the muttons.’—‘So you are 
then indemnified ?’—‘ Not quit, because my house 
where i was deposed my money, finish to be con- 
sumed of the flames.’—‘Oh! here is a great mis- 
fortune ’!—‘ Not so great nor i either, because my 
wife and my house are burned together.’ ”—The 
next story is hard to understand :—‘‘ A man one’s 
was presented at a magistrate which had a con- 
siderable library. ‘What you make?’ beg him 
the magistrate.—‘ I do some books,’ he was an- 
swered.—‘ But any of your books i did not see its.’ 
—‘I believe it so,’ was answered the author: ‘i 
make nothing for Paris. From a of my books is 
imprinted, i send the edition for America: i dont 
compose what for colonies.’”—‘ Siward, Duke of 


interring the wretched criminal’s remains there 
was abandoned, and the grave was dug in another 
t. The portion of pavement removed to the 
County Museum having proved to be a variegated 
border, whilst that now laid bare was obviously a 
centre-piece, the idea of the whole being one vast 
floor-work of about twenty feet square by mea- 
surement was speedily ; and some of 
the county magistrates who take an interest in 
antiquarian pursuits having lent their assistance 
and advice, the gaol authorities succeeded in dis- 
closing and removing to the prison chapel, where 
they could relay the whole, an exact half of the 
pavement, diagonally,—so that, by taking photo- 
graphs, uniting their diagonals, and afterwards 
washing in the tints of the mosaics, a most wonder- 
ful fac-simile, or rather restoration, of the original is 
obtained. The most striking, brilliant, and singular, 
as well as the most durable photographic results 
have however been produced—not by the ordinary 
photographic process — but by the new and 
original process of direct pho hic printing 
in carbon of Mr. John Pouncy, of Dorchester. 
I have examples of each kind now before me; 


Northumberland, being very ill, though, he was and whilst all that the ordinary photograph can 


unworthy of their courage to ex 
a bed : he will die the arms on 


the death in | do is to produce a dingy, greasy 
hands. As he of the 


resemblance 
tern, the carbon stands clear, sharp, and 


fell to approach her last hours, he was commanded | beautiful,—in fact, you expect to be able to touch 

to hers servants to arm of all parts, and they were all the roughnesses of the fessera, as you can see 
t him upon an armchair, keeping the bare-sword. in their virgin purity all the -brilliancy of their 
e was 


the death as a blusterer.”—and 
s0 on! R. W. R. 


FINE TESSELLATED PAVEMENT DISCOVERED IN 
DIGGING A CRIMINAL’S GRAVE AT DORCHESTER 
(DORSET). 


Dorchester, Sept. 20. 
In 1856 I described minutely in the Atheneum 
a tessellated pavement turned up by the plough in 


the Rev. Mr. Wintour’s rectory field at Burton- 


upon-Trent. In size and splendour, the pavement 
this poor villa rustica is far exceeded, however, by 


that now ay brought to light on the un- | 


doubted site of an ancient Roman stronghold— 
the Castle of Dorchester. This town is surrounded 
by the most gigantic traces of the Romans now 
extant in our island. To the south extends the 


of the circle being boldl 


great Roman way to Weymouth—straight as an_ 


arrow over the inequalities of the surface. On the 


left of it, on quitting the town, Malmbury, or. 


the authori 
estate the relic is situate, will, on seeing 
epistle, ay extirpate) disclose an ample, elevated 
oval ridge o 
proportions,—the only known exemp 
able amphitheatre for Roman games in the country. 
Then, again, to the westward of Dorchester, and 
also in its immediate vicinity, rises Poundbury 
Camp, entire, distinct, and enormous,—as fine a 
specimen as could be desired of Roman castrame- 
tation. With these imperishable earthworks, as 
evidences of the importance of this place as a 
Roman site, it was not to be supposed that the 
occupation of the Castle would be neglected by that 
- . Accordingly, many relics of their possession 
ve from time to time been dug up on that re- 
markable site, now occupied by one of the best 
county prisons in England (vide the last reports), 
and these relics are deposited in the little county 
museum. Outside the prison wall more especially, 
where a piece of come bad been consecrated by 
the Bishop of Salisbury for the interments con- 
nected with the gaol, a piece of that peculiar mosaic, 
known as Roman tessellated pavement, had been 
discovered in digging the foundation of the prison 
workshops, near North Square, and removed to the 
county museum in 1856. Several others have been 
at various times laid bare all around. Again, on 
the recent interment of the boy lately hanged for 
the frightful murder of a poor lone girl at Beamin- 
ster, and afterwards setting fire to the house, the 
intention was to deposit his remains by the side of 
those of Martha Brown. But, again, the bottom 
of the grave was found to be composed of finely 
tessellated pavement, of which the exquisite beauty 
of the pattern and brilliancy of the colours pleaded 


so strongly for the preservation, that the idea of 


Duchy of Cornwall, on whose 


Maumbury, rings (lately disfi by two hideous 
boundary stones, which it is to be hoped | 

orities of great 
this another, so as to include the last (white) octagon, 


colouring. What is more, the carbon will never 
fade: you have a fac-simile as perdurable as the 
original mosaic. The mosaic itself must have been 
originally a square flooring of a public apartment 
ing at least twenty feet each way—perhaps 


more. The intricacies of the pattern are however 


_ central; and the outer stripes of greater breadth, 


the outer borderings of larger proportions, as they 
extend. In the very centre there is a lozenge of 
black inclosed in red or orange; and winged or 
flanked by two heart-shaped figures of successive 
black, white, blue or grey and red or orange 
outlines and bodies. These figures are inclosed in 
a black circle, and the inner interstices half filled 
in with white, half with grey,—the outer rim 
rayed in grey, form- 
ing thus a brilliant star. rays repose on bright 
red bordered by another black circle, exteriorly to 
which runs an octagon of bold black lines, the 
interspace being occupied with the blue or grey 
colour. Broad octagonal stripes successively ap- 
pear of red, grey, and white; and here two 
black squares are laid transversely over one 


and to project their own eight angles in stellar 


the most delicate sweep and elegant 
of a verit- | 


form,—as if to give the mathematics of the whole 
design. As a tangent to the angular points of the 
superimposed square a greater square of black is 


drawn, leaving numerous interspaces and angu- 


larities, lozenge shaped, triangular, &c. (from black 
bars drawn across as tangents to the angular points 
of the other inner square), and all these are laid 
so as to balance one another in the vailing 
colours, red, white, and grey. Outside Mme greater 
square succeeds a broad and beautiful border of 
chequers of a quadripartite series, red, white, 
grey, and black,—so utifully balanced as to 
indicate to the eye the happiest possible decision and 
s etry. These chequers are environed not by 
uses! twisted cable pattern, as at Burton-upon- 


401 
late description should i lumns, you 
will panes r 

WaLLace Fyre. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE statue of Newton was inaugurated at 
Grantham, on Tuesday, with great ceremony, and 
a long, learned and brilliant address from Lord 
Brougham—worthy of his best days. Newton 
was born at Woolsthorp, eight miles from Grant- 
ham,—which town has always regarded the philo- 


‘sopher as peculiarly its son. Tardy has Grantham 
been in doing honour to its especial favourite, but 
| the graceful ho has been rendered at last, and 
the project, some four years old, is now an accom- 
lished fact. Not all the honour, however, has 
n paid by Grantham. Out of the 1,630/. sub- 
scribed, only the odd 6001. was subscribed by the 
inhabitants of that town and its vicinity. Even 
the larger sum would pcg Fm met the neces- 
sary outlay, had not Her Majesty's Government 
contributed about half the material, old gun-metal, 
of which the statue—something over twice the 
life-size—is com . This bronze statue—the 
worthy work of Mr. Theed—was exhibited in 
London, for a single day, and though they who saw 
it were not many, it afforded great gratification to 
all who did see it. Sir Isaac is represented in the 
costume of his day, super-robed, so to speak, in the 
gown of a Master of Arts, and in the act of lectur- 
ing. The features are made up from the mask of 
the face taken after death, and from the portrait- 
bust by Roubiliac. The whole stands on a pedes- 
tal of Anglesea marble. The inaugural address 
was a rare feat at the hands of a man who has 
just reached his 80th year. In it the noble speaker 
traced the life, recorded the merits, and explained 
the system of Newton. He compared his - 
works with the achievements of other philosophers, 
rendering to each great sage the laud and glory 
due, and marking the progress of science as eac 
took the torch from his ecessor and shook 
from it increase of light over the world. But the 
address must be read in its fullness—no description 
or transcript can do it justice. Never before, 
haps, had de tness been so worthi 
illustrated by living excellence. The speaker 
offered a splendid homage to the philosopher, and 
through him, as profound a homage to God.—We 
may state here that Bordeaux has been inau 
ing the statues of Montaigne and Montesquieu,— 
and the Constitutionnel gives a detailed notice of the 
ceremonies attendant, it says, on the inauguration 
of the statue of Lussac, the chemist, at Limoges, 
—which statue is not yet cast, and consequently 
the ceremonies reported by the Constitutionnel have 
not yet taken place—but our French contempo- 
a to be famed for priority of intelligence. 
e Chapter House in Y ork Cathedral has long 
been under reparation. We now hear that the 
Hon. and Rev. Augustus Duncombe, the recently 
appointed Dean of York, has just obtained leave 
of the Chapter to restore it at his own expense, 
which is estimated at 1,000/. So it will be at last 
what it boasts to be, “as the rose is the flower 
of flowers,” so this building the “‘ house of houses.” 
Mr. Varley, the electrician to the Electric and 
International Telegraph Company, having been 
consulted by the in reference to the present 


_ state of the Atlantic Cable, has issued a Report on 


Trent, but by what I would take the liberty of | the state of the latter cable, from which we gather 


calling a flattened chainwork—the links composed 
of double sets of all the four colours. A plain 
border of broad red, grey, and white stripes comes 
next. It is succeeded by another of the red, rayed 
outwards, met by, or locked into, one of grey, rayed 
inwards. The outer borders, as far as traceable, 
are red of great breadth, blue or grey of nar- 
rower stripe, and white of same breadth as the re], 
—but beyond even these the red and white com- 
mence again; so that I deem it very questionable 
whether the full extent of this fine pavement has 
been reached in the exhumations, although means 
were taken on discovering any one point to measure 
off and dig for the corresponding point, and thus to 
present as many chances as possible of realizing 
what it had been. 

As 1 am aware that this has not otherwise been 
made 


that a fault of great magnitude is supposéd to 
exist at a distance of between 245 and 300 miles 
from Valentia. The copper wire at the faulty 
| place touches the iron covering of the cable, as © 
is proved by its forming a voltaic element, 
which gives rise to a continuous positive cur- 
_rent from the copper wire varying very little 
in tension. The insulation of wire between 
Valentia and the fault contains no defect of suf- 
ficient importance to materially influence the 
working were the cable otherwise perfect. The 
copper wire is continuous, and consequently, the 
a has not parted. Faint signals, or reve 

are still received from Newfoundland, but the 
power used will shortly eat away the exposed 


| decomposition. 


known, and am anxious that the first articu- | appears to be at least equal to 10 miles of the 


| | 

| 
| 
| 

| 

| 

1e | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| | 

Lhe aulby place by electro! 
The actual resistance of the fault 
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cable, but is most probably greater. Mr. Varley | was brilliant in theextreme; but the most brilliant 
also believes that there is a more distant fault, of all were the especial Karlsbad beauties, maidens 
probably caused on board the Agamemnon, before and matrons, whose charms are prov 
the cable was submerged, at a distance of about | who worked their magic to the utmost on this 
560 miles from one end and 640 from the other. great occasion. 

He infers, from data and experiment, that there| M. Leval, the artist who designed the equestrian 
was a fault offering a resistance equal to 1,000 or | statue of Napoleon the First, at Cherbourg, has 
1,200 miles of cable situate at a distance, about _ been entrusted by the French Government with the 


erbial, and | 


560 miles from one end of the 1,200-mile coil on 
board the Agamemnon. This may have been the 


fault which caused such alarm when the ships were 


execution of a statue of the Emperor for Longwood, 
St. Helena. 
The Central Committee for the erection, at 


500 miles from Ireland, and when the signals | Annecy, of a monument in memory of the late 
ceased altogether and never certainly recovered. | Eugtne Sue, has pronounced the subscription to be 
Mr. Varley su that the powerful currents closed. The monument is to be a statue, for the 
from the large induction coils have impaired the execution of which sculptors of all countries will 
insulation, and that had more moderate power been _ be invited to compete. 

used the cable would still have been capable of| M. Goldschmidt, at Paris, has again discovered 


transmitting messages. Experiments have proved | a new planet, in the constellation of Aquarius. 


to him that when there are imperfections in the 
insulating covering, there is very great danger 
arising from using intense currents. Mr. Varley, 
however, hopes that intelligible signals may yet be 
received through the cable. 

Capt. Gibney, the author of ‘My Escape from 
the Mutinies in Oudh,’ states that, in the work 
above named, the genuineness of which has been 
much questioned, ‘‘ Nearly everything from the 
first to the last chapter is true, I can safely state ; 
but not that all occurred to myself. Many of the 
miseries undergone by my hero and his compa- 
nions were experienced by other officers somewhat 
similarly situated.” 

The cottage of the late Mr. George Stephenson, 
at Willington, is being pulled down. The Stephen- 
son Memorial School is to be erected on its site. 
The building will comprise schools for girls, boys, 


and infants, with a mechanics’ institute, and 
dwelling-house for the master and mistress of the | 
schools. The cost of the building will be upwards | 
of 2,0007. The foundation-stone will be laid in the 
course of the ensuing month by Mr. Addison 
Potter. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has conferred 
on Mr. Hilary Parr, son of Mr. Edward Parr, the 
author and editor of various literary works, an 
appointment in the War Department. 

The Royal Pleasure Grounds and New Arbo- 
retum adjoining the Botanic and Flower Gardens 
at Kew, will close for the season on the 30th inst. 

In an old house of the Rue Thevenot, there has 
lived for many years a very remarkable person;— — 
the dressmaker of the Countess du Barry, once | 
the famous mistress of Louis the Fifteenth. This | 
aged lady, born in 1757, worked for the Countess | 
up to 1793, when the ill-starred favourite went 
on her last walk to the scaffold. She lives in 
ane circumstances, having an income of 15,000 

cs rentes. Of fourteen children to whom she 


This planet is the fifty-fourth of the asteroids, and 
the eleventh which has been discovered by M. 
Goldschmidt. It is a star of the tenth or eleventh 
magnitude; and the fourth planet of this group 
which has been discovered in the course of this 
year.—We may here notice that the solitary ex- 
centric visitor of our skies has been increasing in 
brilliancy. On Wednesday night, especially, the 
Comet afforded a spectacle to the Londoners, such 
as they have not been accustomed to, of late years, 
and to which they were not indifferent. 

The sum required for a monument to the memory 
of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy is now complete, 
and the work is begun accordingly. It is to find 
its place before the building of the Sing-Akademie, 
at Berlin, and Prof. Fischer, the Berlin sculptor, 
has been entrusted with the execution. 

It is a common thing to accuse English tourists 


Patron H.RH. THE PRINCE CONSORT. — ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, — LECTURES ou CHE. 
M . On NATURAL 
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Analyses, Pupils, 4c , under the direetion of Mr. E. V. Ganpurr, 
Professor of Chemistry.— Open Daily from Twelve to Five. Even- 
ings, Seven to T 


en. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR, R. L. LONGBOTTOM, Esq, 


FINE ARTS 

Gosstp.—Readers of the Dunciad 
and students of the History of Art in England 
may be pleased to know that the famous stone 
statues by Gabriel Cibber, called Raving and 
Melancholy Madness, are now to be seen at the 
South Kensington Museum. They have recentl 
been deposited there by the authorities of . 
lam Hospital. For many years these statues 
had been removed from the summit of the en- 
trance gates to shelter within the hall of the in- 
stitution. The name of one is certainly a mis- 
nomer, for there is no sentiment whatever of me- 
lancholy about either; and yet what could have 
been a more characteristic or striking phase for a 
sculptor to adopt in pourtraying insanity? The 
lines of Pope— 

Where o’er the gates, by his famed father’s hand, 

Great Cibber’s brazen brainless brothers stand— 
are now becoming less questionable, for the figures 
themselves have acquired a dingy, dark colour 
closely approaching the of bronze. Their 
sculptor wrought the bas-relief on the Fish Street 
Hill Monument, numerous royal statues in the old 
Exchange, Pagan divinities for Chatsworth, and 


of indecorous behaviour when visiting the churches 
at Rome. Romish ecclesiastics especially make | 
this accusation with great pertinacity; but the bad | 
example is given to tourists by these ecclesiastics | 
themselves. M.Amédée Achard confesses, in the 

Journal des Débats, that he has been much shocked | 
by this. ‘“‘At the moment,” he says, “of the | 
benediction of the Holy Sacrament (on the Festival , 
of Corpus Christi), when in France—aye, even in | 
Paris—no one, were it only out of a sentiment of | 
respect, would think of leaving the church, when | 
silence and devotion are equally profound, at Rome, | 
in St. Peter’s itself, the very first day of the octave 

of the festival, I have seen thousands of spectators, 


one of the large vases at Hampton Court Gardens. 
Although himself a writer, his name is chiefly asso- 
ciated with literature by means of his son, Colley 
Cibber, the poet-laureate, the apologist and tam 
with Shakspeare. Cibber the elder died about 1700. 
We understand that Mr. Thomas Woolmer, 
whose fine statue of the Poet-Laureate was exhi- 
bited some two years ago, has executed in marble 
a bust of Rajah Brooke, the hero of Sarawak. 
The features are true, clear, bold, and might be 
those of a noble Roman. An admirable bust of 
the Rev. E. F. Maurice has also been executed in 
the same studio. 


We learn from Niirnberg that the Radetzki 


at this solemn moment, pouring out of the cathe- ! monument is now being exhibited at the foundry | 


dral, and among them priests, canons, and monks , Of the late Burgschmied. Its conception is rather 
without number. And yet Pius the Ninth, the | original; and although it may not find favour in the 
vicegerent of God, was officiating at the altar.” —_ eyes of artists, it will be sure to please the army, 

Literary as well as general intelligence from , for the common soldier as well as the field-marshal 
among the Mormons is of considerable interest. is represented in it. Eight soldiers, standing in 
“ Brigham,” says the Utah Correspondent of the 4 circle in the characteristic military costumes of 


New York Herald, “still remains in his fortified their country, are lifting the field-marshal with 


gave birth, three only are living, the youngest of habitation, surrounded by an armed guard. He, 
whom is seventy-five years old. Her diet is very | is never seen upon the streets. Brigham Young, | 
simple, consisting of two meals a day, with only | Jun., has been driving around town this week, | 
water for drink. In February 1848, at the out-| drunk. He drove up in front of the houses of 


break of the Revolution, she had chairs and tables | 
placed in the yard of her house, and entertained | 
the insurgents and all who would be her guests. 
On being asked why she did so, she answered ‘“‘ Ca 
me rajeunit joliment, ca me rappelle 1789.” 
Bataille, a friend of the old lady, is about to | 
publish her biography in one of the weekly Paris 
journals. 

The correspondence of Voltaire with the Pre- 
sident De Brosses, curious, piquant, and character- 
istic of both parties, has been republished in Paris, 
with some important additions supplied by the 
editor, M. Foisset;—namely, various hitherto 
unpublished letters between Voltaire and the King 
of Prussia, and other eminent personages. These 
are said to be of great interest. 

Karlsbad has just been celebrating a jubilee of 
five hundred years! 
an uproar of delight and good taste. Among the 
incidents was the inauguration of a statue of Karl 
the Fourth, a patron of the place, by Max ; torch- 
light processions, mutual addresses, prayers, ser- 
mons, dinners, drinkings, dances, illuminations, 
pays written expressly to celebrate Karl and 

Isbad, transparencies before each house, every 
one bearing the name of some illustrious personage 
who had been born in or visited the town, All 


- high standing, who are in the council of Brigham, 


_ god (pointing to Brigham). We worship a live god, 
and will have nothing to do with dead gods.’” 


The little town has been in | # 


out riding with him, but they refused to accom- 
pany the son and probable successor of the Prophet. | 
I am told sub rosd, by some of the Mormons of 


several of the saints, and asked the women to go | 


that the Prophet has a new Bible ready for the 
printer. Existing circumstances prevent its imme- 
diate publication. This Bible makes a god out of 
Brigham, and constitutes polygamy as the swmmum 
bonum of all religion. I am also informed by 

numbers of persons, that Brigham has heretofore 
been frequently called god in the church. Speakers | 
have thus addressed the audience:—‘ Here is our 


PROFESSOR WILJALBA FRI ELL. — POLYGRAPTHIIC 
ALL, King William Street, Charing Crosa—-TWO HOURS OF 
ILLUSIONS, for One Month ouly, previous to Professor Frikell’s 
departure ona Provincial Tour. Every Evening at Fight; Satur- 
day Afternouns at ° Private Boxes, Ove Guinea; Box 
. 22.; Amphitheatre, la. 
at the Polygraphie Hall from till 


Dr. KAHN'’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 3, Tichbourne Street, 
opposite the Haymarket, Open Daily (for wentlemen only).— 
Lectures by Dr. Sexton at Four and Eight o'clock, on important 
and interesting topics in connexion with Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Pathology (vide Programmes). Admission, ls.— Dr. Kahn's 
Nine Lectures on the Philosophy of Marri+ge, &c., sent post free 
direct from the Author on the receipt of twelve stamps. 


their victorious banner on a shield. This group is 
meant to symbolize the Emperor's motto, Virus 
unitis. The casting and finishing of the monument 
has taken two years and a half. It was nearly 
completed when death snatched away the caster, 
as it did the inventor before. The son-in-law of 
the first, Herr Lenz, has, assisted by his brother, 
completed the work, and justified the confidence 
of the Prague Committee by the way in which 
he has performed his task. The whole monument 
weighs 150 cwt.; the principal figure has the 
weight of 20 ewt.; the heavy banner of Victory 
with the Austrian Eagle 5 cwt.; each of the 
soldiers weighs 10cwt.! These (the soldiers) are 
powerful figures, rather stiff in carriage, which is 
to express subordination in the middle of joy and 
exultation. A sum of 30,000 florins has been 
stipulated as honorarium forthe casting; the greatest 
part of the metal was found by the Emperor of 
Austria, and consisted of guns taken from the 
enemy. In the beginning of November the monu- 
ment will be erected. It is twenty-three feet high, 
and will be placed on a pedestal fourteen feet high. 

The bronze statue of the youthful Bacchus, 
which about a year ago was found in the Rhine, 
near Kanten, and of which we at the 
time, has been purchased, by order of the Prince 
of Prussia, for the Royal Museum at Berlin, at 
the price of 8,000 thalers. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


HALL, EVERY EVENING, at Bight (duri 
plac HOWARD PAUL'S BENEFIT on THURSDAY, 

THEATRE Lyxique, Paris.—‘ Le Médecin mal- 
lui.—Mention was made in the Atheneum a 
few months ago of the pianoforte score of M. Gou- 
nod’s music to Molitre’s ‘Médecin malgré lui.’ 
That publication in no suggests an idea of 
the effect of the opera on stage. We heard it, 
the other evening, at the Thédtre Lyrique with an 
amount of pleasure hard to overstate. It was 
then heard, too, under the difficulties of a tem- 
as oppressively torrid as if the heat had 

en out to fulfil the much-talked-of prophecy 

of Lord Rosse. No matter what the thermo- 
meter told,—no matter how many times Sgana- 
relle had beaten Martine, and caressed his bottle, 
and Léandre had sung his serenade,—no matter 
that ‘ Le Médecin’ began late in the evening (after 
‘Les Nuits d’Es , by M. Semet, a young 
French composer, in Ais less sterling style, deserving 


attention),—had the above drawbacks been double, 


M. Gounod’s opera must have asserted itself as 
a masterpiece, to be ranged the French 
musical dramas, which have trav , and will 
travel, over Europe. Molitre’s comedy turns out 
excellent as a canvas for the composer, who has 
made of Sganarelle one of those brilliant buffo parts 
into which every new Lablache or Ronconi that 
may attempt it will be able to put some new “ pas- 
time and prodigality” of his own. The principal 
soprani, Martine and Jacqueline, it is true, are both 
soubrettes ; and there is no part in which a prima 
donna may make up for her want of dramatic humour 
by solitary display; but the occupation of Léandre 
is precisely such as loving tenors love: his two 
songs are delicious. Still ‘ Le Médecin’ is a French 
opera, one in which (as in Gluck’s operas, Cheru- 
bini’s ‘ Les Deux Journées,’ and—by way of latest 
=: Meyerbeer’s) the separate pieces, 
detached and deprived of action, lose flavour and 
interest. Then, to illustrate by another compari- 
son, unlike M. Auber, M. Gounod cares nothing 
for the conventions of execution. There is not a 
note of show-music from beginning to end,— 
not a bar which time and change can make sound 
older than it now sounds,—not a single piece in 
which we have to forgive untruth for the sake of 
effect. It is vigorous, humorous, pure stage- 
music, having a way of its own, if ever there were 
such a thing. The instrumental writing, by its 
dexterity, its variety, its fullness, yet its simplicity, 
will satisfy those who (justifiably enough, as times 
go) complain of noise everywhere,—and who can- 
not abide Pyramus and Thisbe making sentimental 
love with three trombones to back them, or Lisette 
or Maid Marian ushered on the stage with a thump 
of the big drum. Lastly, there is a retrospective 
tone throughout, an indication of the stately 
debonair humour of the times of Le Grand Mo- 
narque, thoroughly in keeping but never forced 
into extravagance. To sum up, ‘Le Médecin’ is 
an admirable specimen of well-managed mirth in 
music,—owing nothing to stage-appointments, for 
the dresses and scenery are simple and not showy, 
—a little to its executants, since the intelligent 
persons who act and sing it (and who have learned 
their duties thoroughly) are still merely the second- 
best members of the troop at the Thédtre Lyrique. 
M. Meillet, however, the Sganarelle, must be ex- 
cepted. It would be hard to amend the mixture 
of stolidity, liveliness, and cunning thrown by him 


_into every action and gesture. He sings the music, 


too, very efficiently. It is not wonderful that, 

after such enco tas such a success affords, 

the coming ‘ Faust,’ which (as has been mentioned) 

terest. 


StrrRaNnD,—Two new pieces have been 
at this theatre. The first, entitled ‘ Nothing to 
Nurse,’ is a very slight affair. Young Muddle has 
failed in all his attempts at getting on in the world, 
and, to obtain a supply of ready cash, has miare- 


presented himself to his uncle as a married man 
and a father. The old gentleman being about to 
pay a visit to his nephew, it is to uce 
at least the baby; and the difficulties that occur in 
this object make the small fun (and it is very small) 
of the piece. The second novelty is by Mr. Charles 
Selby, and is one of the best dramas of the kind, 
though the basis of the interest is of the oldest. 
The little drama, which was greatly successful, is 
entitled ‘The Bonnie Fishwife,’ and is assisted 
with music, in which Miss M. Oliver disti 
herself in a couple of songs. This pretty actress 
personates the ine, a Miss Thistledown, affi- 
anced to Mr. Wildoats Heartycheer (Mr. Parselle), 
who has not seen her for several years, and whose 
recollections of her, as a little red-haired awkward 
girl, are not at all favourable. He, therefore, 
rejects the proposals of his father, Sir Hiccory 
eartycheer (Mr. Charles Selby), and to escape the 
marriage runs off to the Highlands. The young 
lady, properly attributing Mr. Wildoats’s dislike to 
we san and his desire for liberty in the article of 


of the “‘bonnie fishwife,” contrives to fascinate 
him in the Highlands. Sir Hiccory and Gaiters 
(Mr. J. Clarke) are in the plot, and disguise them- 
selves as the Hig 


Wildoats hesitates to follow up his ing by 
indignation, and, 


oving, takes her own course, and in the character | 


wedlock, they affect great in 
what is su to be Gaelic, create an immense 
uproar. 


ildoats, at =——_ gets over his scruples, 
and then they dance a Highland fling in the most 
riotous style. Miss Oliver, in the course of the 
piece, sings ‘ Caller Herring’ with decided effect. 


hland parents of the lass. As | 


a collection of thirty compositions by the Cavaliere 
Mariani. 


The scenery and stage decorations of Herr 
Wagner's ‘ Lohengrin,’ which was the other 


day 
produced at the Grand Opera at Vienna, are hi 
commended.— Herr Conrad, a composer of Geneas 
operas, one of which ‘The Wives of Weinsberg,’ 
has had some success, is just dead. 

‘The names of two sisters Marchisio, by esta- 
blished usage, the one a soprano, the other a 
— — from Venice, where they are 

i as ing been successful in 
described thoroughly 

Elsewhere we have spoken of the musical ex- 
pectations of Paris for the winter to come, and 
this week dwell separately on what proves the 
really sterling novelty of the past season,—here we 
shall string together a few te of talk such 
as may interest playgoers. site of the Hotel 
Osmond is now ; but it does not seem cer- 
tain that the new Opera-House may, after all, be 
built there, since it may be observed that the Em- 
peror, the other day, when ing M. Cavos, 
the architect of the Opera-House at Moscow (de- 
scribed as the theatre in the world), in acknow 
| ment of plans submitted by that gentleman, 
ambiguously on the certainties of a new theatre 
being required.—A series of memoirs or dramatic 
criticisms on Mdlle. Rachel in her principal cha- 
_racters is announced as fo i 
‘of M. Janin. This may pro 
republication of his feuiletons from the Journal des 
Débats, with emendations and, it may be presumed, 
omissions; or will he now issue anew the strictures 
on ‘‘ the muse of Israel” put forth by him at the 


Musical AND Dramatic Gossiep.—The 
Theatre will re on 
new pieces, one Mr. Charles Selby (who 


‘he Surrey | time when he was so busily devoting himself to 
Monday with three the championship of the young actress whom he 


| the lists as Rachel's rival, 
seems at present to be the most prolific of stage- Madlle. ime’—The law courts of Paris have 


writers), entitled ‘Harold Hawk,’ — and 
entitled ‘ What’s your Game,’ a sketch of life, by 
Mr. J. Bruton. These will be 


—The a still contents itself with ‘A 
Doubtful Victory,’ ‘Hush Money,’ and ‘ Ticklish 
Times.’ Mr. Leigh Murray is also announced for 
*p at the Lyceum in the part of Frank 
authorne. Wes be Lappy to find that he 
keeps the engagement, the chasecter 
oe to. his particular talent. 

The chances of novelty in German music can 
hardly for the present be considered as remarkable, 
when we perceive, on the authority of forei 
journals, that Mr. Pierson’s itions for the 
second part of ‘ Faust’ have gained “the most 
brilliant success.” What if this be somewhat 
within the reality? We ask because, in the same 


but a dozen of years —what is more, 
though Mr. Pierson was, in no handsome manner, 
thrust into the Professorship aforesaid, in con- 
formity with the provisions of the luckless Reid 
Legacy, he never exercised its duties, having with- 
drawn (or been invited to withdraw) immediately 
on his election having taken place. i 
healthier seems stirring at Berlin, in a project of 
erecting there a monument to the memory of Men- 
delssohn.—We regret to hear confirmed the bad 
accounts which have reached England of the health 
of the great violinist, Herr Ernst.—Herr Joachim 
has left England to winter in Germany, but to 
return, we believe, next year. 

A prospectus has been put forth by Herr Scheur- 
mann, who desires to form a publishing company 
for the purpose of working his invention of printing 
music, which he now considers himself to have 
brought to an available point, if not to absolute 
perfection.— We have received an announce- 
ment of a coming publication by subscription which 
must interest all singers of choice music. This is. 


one, | just been exhibiting a player, M. Bache (whose 


new character. They had already taken 
the 


of ion or intimidation bent, had 
Bache 


Mz to personify a legal official during a visit 
| 09 by the two to Madame de Beauvoir’s mother. 
' ‘make up” of black coat and white cravat was 


| complete—the effect was duly imposing. Unhap- 
'_pily, however, the false secretary and the actor 
were by chance discovered to be one and the same 
a few days after this domiciliary visit ; and 

w has given M. de Beauvoir a year’s imprison- 
ment by way of punishment, and three months to 
the brought in to aid the unmanly imposture. 
While our subject is French drama, we may here 
notice a f little book of the year—‘ The 
_Actor’s Breviary’ ( Le by Lelion- 


something —strong will ius most. A 
“ Breviary” may help pious thoughts, but it will 
make neither man nor woman pious; it may bind 
them within formalities,—it will hardly quicken 
them with a sense of duty. Taking M. Leli 

Damiens less seriously, however, there is something 
to be got out of his ‘‘ Hours” and “ Rosaries,”"—a 
chaste and noble fancy or two may be found there, 
meriting the entertainment of every one who 
threatens to attack the public from behind the 
magic circle of the foot-lights. We agree with him 
that acting is no joke for the frivolous, the unsuc- 
cessful, or the licentious to take part in,—but a 
pursuit never ending, still inning—an art in 
which few have approached till Nature 
has begun to failthem. We do not agree with him 
that strong will and genius cannot neutralize physi- 
cal disabilities ; but the examples which we have 
seen, and see, justifying dissent in its strongest 


| 
_“ worldly name,” as the nuns say, is Breuille) in a 
tragic play,” very emphatically entitled ‘The ee de Beau- 
Branded Race.’—At Sadler’s Wells, ‘The Jealous voir, the author, and his wife, formerly Mdlle. 
Wife’ and ‘The Provoked Husband’ have been Doze, of the Thédtre Francais. The law, unhap- 
reproduced.—At the Haymarket, ‘The Way to pily, has failed to bring peace into the house; and 
keep Him’ has given way to ‘The Rivals.’ it appears that M. de Beauvoir. on some measure 
glowing paragraph, we are told that Mr. Pierson 
has resigned his Professorship of Music at the strike terror into all ladies’ maids and grooms of the 
University of Edinburgh, exclusively to give him- | chambers, meditating the stage as a profession 
self up to musical composition. Such wording prettier and more profitable than “service.” — 
would never lead the reader to suspect that the Line is laid to line — precept heaped (Osea 
transaction is one which took place, not a couple, | and Pelion wise) on the top of precept,—but 
what avails either! Did line and precept teach 
Garrick, Kemble, Kean, Madame Pasta, Ma- 
(dame Ristori! Rules will do much — nature 
| 
| 
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form, could not be cited without our doing what so 
much affronted Dr. Folliott in Mr. Peacock’s 
‘ Crotchet Castle,’— liberties with Belinda’s 
chin and Hector’s wig, and holding up to remark 
that which Belinda’s and Hector’s heroism 
have fascinated the world into forgetting. Enough, 
then, to add, that M. Lelion-Damiens sets forth in 
knock-down array sayings by Cicero, Quintilian, 
Shakspeare, Engel, Clairon, D’Hannetaire, Caroline 
Van-Hove (who are these ?), Grimm, Marmontel, 
Dazincourt, Préville, Talma, and other French 
actors whose success gave them a right to preach, 
and some fifty more authorities, —winding up each 
chapter with sublimely serious axioms and maxims 
of his own, which no actor or stage-struck amateur 
will be the worse for 
The Italian Opera at Paris will open on the 2nd 

of October with the Traviata,—in which the prin- 

cipal character will be played by Madame Penco. 


MISCELLANEA 


The Museum Reading-Room.—No one can be 
more grateful than myself to Mr. Panizzi for all 
that he has done to accommodate the readers at 
the British Museum. Personally I have received 
many acts of literary courtesy from him ; and if I 
now lay a grievance before the public, instead of 
addressing Finn directly, it is because I am desirous 
that it should be really proved a grievance, and not 
the surly ble of two or three old readers like 
myself. I do not know how many years it is since 
first I became a student at Montague House. 
Alas! young and old, we were a snug party then. 
But the house is gone, and most of the readers 
too! Gradually our numbers augmented, and 
there was a cry for greater accommodation, which 
was granted as far as possible. But with more 
room came more readers, and a fresh call for more 
space, until at last the present magnificent hall, in 
which I now write this, was thrown open to our 
use,—a hall which, it was imagined, would prove 
ample enough for any probable amount of readers 
for years to come. There has been a miscalculation 
somewhere. Enter this spacious hall between 12 
and 4 almost any day between November and 
June, and you will hardly find a seat vacant. 
By whom are the seats occupied? There are 
many real students, old and young, but these 
are a minority. There are more loungers who 
go to while awa the tedious mid day hours 
(in winter y) over novels, poetry, and 
other light reading. But most numerous of all 
are a number of unfledged lads from school and 
college in the neighbourhood, who rush hither 
immediately after class or lecture to learn the 
lessons for the next day by means of the “cribs” 
of all sorts in which the library abounds. Some of 
these “‘students” I have seen taking it easy with 
as many as three translations of a Greek play before 
them—the Latin, Potter, and Edwardes. These 
laborious idlers not only monopolize dictionaries, 
lexicons, and other books of reference in constant 
demand, for hours together—not only occupy room 
which for their own good had better be vacant,— 
but keep up such an undercurrent of talk about 
school and lecture and various readings (!), that 
there is no studying in their neighbourhood. Now, 
I am very well aware that it is difficult to exclude 
any persons producing the necessary recommenda- 
tion; but I humbly suggest that the Library of the 
British Museum was never intended for boys “in 
statu pupillari.” School and college libraries are 
for their use, and to such should they be confined. 
Some of these young yeaders I know to be below 
the standard—they have told me so. These could 
that as soon as 
Mr. Panizzi becomes aware of the evil and of the 
grievance he will find aremedy. Persons cramming 
and cribbing for school or lecture should not have 
the means of doing so in Great Russell Street. I 
seize the present moment of drawing attention to 
this matter, for we are nearing the end of the 
Vacation—the Long—and early in October we may 
expect a new irruption of Goth-lings. 

A. 


P. T,.—G, F., Jedburgh—R. L. 
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Fullerton’ s Gazetteer of the World, in 16 Parts, 
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Books 
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OLIVIER von Castilla, Basel, 1521 
ORDUNNANCES Royaulx. Paris, 1521 
OVLDE, l’Art d’aymer, Genéve, 1490 
PALATINO, Libro de lo Scrivere, Roma, 1 
PARIS et Vienna. Venetia, 1537, es ‘edition 
Edition, ‘Augsburg 1 


< 
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PETKARCA, Triomphi e Sonetti, a, Hern. da Novara, 1488 
AKCA, Venezia, Aldo, 1501— Ditto, 1514—Ditto, 1521— Ditto, 


Ditto, 
PETRA RARCA. Lyone, s.a.—- Ditto, Tusculano, Laco Benacense, 


PET Rar RCA, Rime, Venezia, 1549, in ss Groslier binding 

PIND Speculum assiovis. \ orim 1507 

Opera, in beautiful Groslier binding, Lugduni, 1548 

POETE Christian!  Veteres. 3 vols. d4to. Venetiix, Aldus, 1501-1504 
POET & Greci s, H. Stephanus, 1566 

QUAD de Bi ‘and German), on large paper, 


, 1564 
Ul NTOS Calaber, Venetiis, (circa 
ABELAI 18, Garvantua, Lyon, Fr J 
RABELAIS, Euvres, First Edition, s. L. 1598, Louis XIII. and 


1556 
= Elaevier, 
RACINE, Gavres, Paris, Ribou, 1675— Ditto, 
Paris, Claude Barbin, Second bine Paris, 
Denys Thierry, 1479— Ditto, Amsterdam, Elzeviers, 1678—82 
RAvUL "Lefevre, Recueil des Histoires Troyeunes, Paris, Ve- 


RATIO ARUM Evangelistarum, Phorca, 1507 
REF ORM PACION der Bayeritsche Landrecht, printed upon vellum 
IER, Satyres, Levde, Elzevier, 1452 

KE Belleau, Guvres, First Edition, Paris, 1676 
RiccHo. Fior di Delia, Venetia. 1507 


RINA ALDO Innamorament» di Rinaldo de Meptalbans, 
Joan acuino, 1517, copy of an 
RINAL DO ontalbano, — 


RITTER vo 
ROBERT le Histoire Lyon 
KODER Zamorens lum Vite ‘Homene, Rome, Sueyn- 
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(Euvres, Paris, Baon 

KOSAKIO della Beata Vergine Maria, "First Veneta, 1524 

SAINT-GELAYS, le Séjour d Honneur, Paris Trepperel. 

SAINT-GELAYS, le Vergier @’ Hovneur, Paris, P 

SENECA Tragedia, Venetiis, Aldu 

SHAKESPEARE, Comedies, and Tragedies, London, 
16% 


3 
SILVITI Piccolomini. Znveas, Epistole, Mediolani, 1473 
SIMEONT, le Satire alia Torino, 1549 
SONGE du Vergier, le, Pari 
SOPHOULIS Tragwedie VIL, Venetiis, Aldus, 1502 
STAGI Opera, intitolata Amazonida, Venetia, 1503 
STATITI Opera, Koma, Arnaldus Pannartz, 147. 
sth APA OLA, le Tredici Piacevoli Notti, Venezia, 1558—Ditto, 
enetia, 1599— Ditto, Venetia, 1008 
suETONIUS. Rome, Sueynheim et |’ annartz, 1472 
MMA de Aritmetica, Tuscolano, Paganino, = 

BY DKAC. la Funtaine de toute Science, Paris, 
TASSO, Gerusalemme Liberata del ivr. wh Tasso, First 

Edition, Casalmaggiore, Canacci et Viotti, 1541 
TASSU, Gerusalemme Conquistata, Roma, Paceiotti, 1591 
TAS), Amin Pirst Edition, Parma, 158 
TAVERNI ER, Voyages, Amsterdam, 1678 
THESEUS de Coulonene, Paris, Bonuemére, 1534 
ps. de, Lyon, Fr. Juste, 1534—Ditto, Paris, 


TIBULLUS, *Catullus et Propertius, Regii Lepidi, 1491 
TIRANTE, il Bian neo, Venezia, 1538 

TRKADIMENTO di Ganio, L.@ aA. 1550) 
Liberata, Roma, 1547-1548 
TROJANO, la Destrution di Troja, ‘Venetia, 1569 
URSE ORAP, der Passion Christ 

VASARL. Vite dei Pittori, First Edition, Firenze, 1550 
VARTHEMA, Itinerario, Milano, 1523 

VECELLIO, Uabiti Antichi, Venetia, 1593 

VELMATIUS, Veteris et Novi Testamenti, Venstit, 1533 
VENERIP, ls, de J. du Fouilloux, Poitiers, s 

VER RDIZUTTI , Cento Favole Morali, is, Venetia, Ziletti, = 


VIDA ast. Groslier’s copy, L phium, 1536 
VIRGILIUS, V us, 
VIRGILII Opera, Lugd. Batay., Elzevier, 1636—Ditto, 1676 


found— 


AYGUANI Michaelis, Commentarii in Micheam, Italian MS. 
sre lum of the XIV Vth century 
ANI Commentarii in Mathei Evangelium, Italien MS. 
n vellum of the XI Vth century 
BAK ECS de Pisis, Summa de Casibus Conscientia, 
pon vellum of the X1Vth Century 
CIOERONIS. Vth Gen try et Trigiuta, Magnificent Italian 
Century 
CICERONIS de Claris toribus Liber, MS. of X Vth Century 
tutta la Provincia di Venezia, Italian MS. upon 


e XVth Century 
HIERON Yur Epistole, Beautiful Italian MS. of the XVth 


Century, with ‘humerus 
HORS i M. V. MS. upon vellum, with 120 
D 
LIVRES aH HEURES, very rich MS. upon vellum, which has 
cost the late “ve. and intended for the Reine Amélie 


B. very eneies Itelian MS, upen vellum, from 


PETRI Liber Secundus Sententiarum, MS. upon 
of the Vth Century 

PICUS Mirandulaous Tractati, "Ms. upon paper 

PRIBRES Livres d'Heures (Le Chemin du Salut), very fine MS 

vellum (cost its late 2601.) 

PSA’ TERKIUM David, (ffic'um B. M. V., &c, beautiful 
Italian MS, of the X1Vth Century, upon 

Mar Constabili 


mily 
Epistole, very choice MS. upon vellum of 
en 
UG da Castro, Liber Sententisorum, MS. upon vellum of the 


: ‘ m, upon 
vellum of the Ith Century 
ONT de Vita Beautiful Italian MS. of the 
XiVth Century, apon vellum. 
Choice Ancient and Modern Drawings by 


Alexander, Allen, Baynes, Berghem, Bonasone, Bouchardon, 
Boucher Bourgeois, Burdaliet, Burtield, Canaletti, Carracel, 
Carew, voter, Cattermole, Charleron, Charlet, toney, 
Cooper, ortona, Cozens, Dallas, mp, 
X. Della Gatta, Domenichino, Fergola, Fitler, G u, 
Gilpin, Gobeau, Guereino, Ki Hamilton, “lard: 
ng, Harvey. isa rege. Lafosse, Lan 

er, ‘da inci, Page, Perlotti, 
Perusino, Pinelli, P. Potter, Poussin, Prout Mantegna, 
Marillier, J. de Mever, Michael y - Buona- 
rotti, Mortimer, Maite, Rembrandt, Rosenberg, Rubens, 
Salvator get Sarto, Severn, Scott Serres, Smith, 

Thrale, 


a 
y pad 


ler, ecelli, Turner. 
Varley, V De Wint, Worlidge 
— 
Rare and Choice Engravings by 
Aldegrever, Altdorfer, Anderloni, La Vi aux A 


avant la lettre— Ditto, La Vergine col Bambino, Secudee ane 

apicr de Chine avant la lettre—Balechou, Sainte Génévieve 
anloo— Bartolozzi, q 

ham, Beauvariet, La “ultane— Ditto, La Ditto, La 
Conversation E 


rahem, Bettellini, de la 

Viérge — Ditto, nos del velo, é6preuve avant toute 
Daphnis et Chloé, épreuve event 
re— Boulonnvis, Boustolen, Burgmayer, Burnet, 
A. Carracci, C Chereau, C Chevillet, ie 
sens Cortese, t.. Cranach, Daullé, Desnoy 
La Vierge aux Candélabres, épreuve sur papier de Chine 
Ditto, La Vierge au_ linge, magnifique épreuve— Ditto, La 
Belle Jardiniére de Florence, épreuve sur papier de Chine— 
Ditto, La Transfiguration — Desplaces » hers, 
Dien, Dietrichy, Dioleigh, Dolle, Dupuis, Direr, 26 pieces — 
Dufive, Drewet, Dusart, Ede Boden. Endlich, Viauet, 
Pitler, Folo, Forster, La oy a a Légende, épreuve su eur 
paw de Chine—Franco Forma, Prey, Garavagiia, Gardner, 
py, Grun, Harveyn, Hertell, Hess, Hollar, Holloway, 

Hopfer, Houb 20 J uemin, 
Lev e. Lon Le 

Ditto, Veruine del avant toute lettre 


as van 
8. Prancesco— Mare 


aitreau Dé—Lucas 
del Antonio, *Maréchal M 
Sainte Amélie, épreuve avant ia lettre— Moteee, Monco 


oe: Ostade, Paunier, Crispin de — 
omte de Maurepas— Ditto, Portrait 
apres C. Vanloo— Pound, P. Potter, Quinkard’ 
Rembrandt, La Resurrection du Lazare— Ditto, La e 
la Croix— Ditto, La Belle Piéce des Cent Florins—Ditte, Joha 
The Siege of Gibraltar — 
Premier — Di 


Henrietta — Ditto, 

tes leurs marges, Strixwer, Swanevelt omkios, 
i, La 
de & hine— Ditto, La Vierge et Enfant Jés 

st 


et ® autres 


| 
| 
T intended for the late King Louis- Philippe 
or MARSILII Picini Opera, MS. upon vellum of the X Vth Century 
od MEURSIUS Elegantie, MS. upon paper of 370 pp. 
MISCELLAN &, sive Collectane a Hi. Savonarola, MS. of the 
BOCCACCI X Vth Century, upon paper 
BUCCACCI MISSALE Romanum, very beautiful Flemish MS, richly deco- 
A.trro Exempilare, with a few utifully written MS. Notes on 
1g 
— Ditto, Vene- 
zia, P. de Nicolini, 1539— Ditto, Venetia, Giunti, 1545—Ditto, the original rich binding 
. sori Alex. de Viano, 1562, unknown Edition REMIGIUS; Sti. Kemigii super Epistolas Pauli, very fine Italian 
y BOUCH Augsburg, 151! 
BO 
BO 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote, Valencia, Mey., 1605, 2nd Edition 
Madrid, 1608—Ditto, The History 
First English Translation, London, 1612-20 
nua Of AuStrias copy 
intagliate da Baccio Baldini, Firenze, 1481 | 
D 
DIODOR Siculu 
DU FOUILLOUX 
uri, 
rnet, 
it de 
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ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. 


W. LADD, 31, CHANCERY-LANE, W.C.—Catalogues gratis. 


MICROSCOPES. Botanical 
packed tu case, ree 

ané two slides, show the anima)- 
gives the. the following valuable 

e or in the open 

» 128., and 188. per 


mature re can wish it to accomplish, either 
air.”—J une 
dozen.—7, 
*,* A large assortment of Achromatic Microscopes. 
QMITH, BECK ACHROMATIC 
Price, Walnut 10 6 


3 
of th the Moon ine, Negatives 
6, London. 


GTANDARD METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, 
By NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


‘who obtained the only Prize Medal awarded for M 
Instruments at the Exbibition of 1851, and wee have, moreover 
in Maximum and 


hi rtant improvements, es a 
that they have ned three separate 
Royal Letters Patent for the game, a step rendered necessary 
of some ot b (without acknow- 


retected 
tti & Zambra, Makers | lajeaty, Ht 


Royal Obse Kew, &c. 


A. ROSS, Orrsctax, begs: to inform Chess who 
. are interested Photography, that he has carefully 


and finding in its construction and 
means of producing a correct Photographic Sasteusnen t, he has 
consequently entered upon the manufacture of these Lenses, which 
ean also be arrauged to include both aod Portrait —. 


repares wep Lenses the greatest 

intensity produced, by proen of the chemi- 

cal, c, and visual 8. The aberration is also very 
carefully corrected, both iu the central and oa 

“Mr Roses has exhibited the best Came Exhibition. It 

is furnished with a double achromatic sheeeb heme. about 3 inches 

ovsese There is no stop, and the image is very perfect up to 


Catalogues sent upon application. 
ROSS, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn. 


E LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices : 1, Dale-street, Liverpool, and 20 & 21, Poultry, London. 
Subscribed Capital, £2,000 ,000. 


1856. 1°87. 1857. 
£222,000 .. Fire Premiums..... £289,000 .. Tucrease ..20/,v00 
72,780 . . Life ee eer ee ee ee ee ee 110,900 Increase 38,000 
17,338 .. Life 27,000 .. Increase 9,600 
220,000 { Funds scoumulsted) 1,088,000 .. Increase ..268,000 


The Income of the Company now exceeds 450.0001. a year. The 
‘gums paid in settlement of losses exceed One Million sterling. 
FIRE IBSUGANCS, at Home and Abroad, at rates propor- 
tioned to the 
LIFE aden may be had on applica- 
tion, and attention pad vited to the system of Guaran- 
teed Bonuses in ‘the Life kee eut, by which is 
Exemption 1 from liability in partnership, —~ Ay any possible 
circ pees. uses, which are not contingent on profits, 
but fixed and gua by the whole resources of the Company. 
FIRE POLICI8S DUB MICHAELMAS-DAY should be 
RENEWED the 14th of October. 


on or before 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary. 


‘| the risk binding om the 


EstTaBLisHED 1841. 


ICAL INVALID AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 

At the SIZTSSETH ANNUAL MEETING, LR: the 
26th of N thaten the 
of Policies in 6 
The Amount Insured was ......£2 136. od. 

The Annual Income was . 8d. 
new Policies issued during the ‘last five as follows, 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 24,051 
1857 1,207 
Avemaing 1,100 ‘Policies im each year for move than half-a-million 
Two uses have been Sostaves (in 1848and 1853), adding nearly 
two per cent. per annum on average to sums assu 
The Society, since its establish ment, has paid on 781 
Policies, assuring 312. 
Assurances are effected at home op 
most recent data will allow. 
at very moderate rates, and great facilities 
Invalid Lives ca Assured on scientificall y-conetructed Tables. 
weeeses issued free of stamp-duty and every charge but the 
emiums, 
Grace.—In the event of death during the days of grace, 
the Society if premiu 


premium paid before the days 
of grace exp 
Active wort Agents wanted for vacant places. 
wenpostaass, orme of and every other information, 
obtained of the Seoretary at the Chief Uffice, a 


Ay to any of the Bociety’s Agents in the Country. 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


ONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, |c 
81, KING WILLIAM-STRERT, LONDON, E.c. 
Instituted 1806. 
President—Charies Franks, Esq. 
Vice-President—J ohn Benjamin Heath, Esq. 


Dease Esq. Alfred Head, Esq. 
Francis tchell, Esq. | Robert Hanbury, Esq. 
The London Life Association was esta m than fifty 
ago, on the principle of Mutua) Assurance; the whole of the 
nefits being shared by the Members assured. The su 
yo each year, and appropriated solely to a reduction 
remiums, and not to an increase of the sum assured by the 
Polictess the Members being entitled to such reduction after they 
have been assu red for seven years. 
The Society has paid in claims more than oe 
or pay w Possesses a 
And a gross income, from ae and interest, 


more than.. os 
Assusuners may be effected for any sum not exceeding 10,0001. 


op sam 
The Society has no agents, and allows no commission. 
EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary. 


Foe’ OMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1823. 
Chairman—HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq. 


ADVANTAGES— 
The LUW Est rates of Premium on the MUTUAL SYSTEM. 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS divided every Fifth Year. 
the paid in Clai: 
existence the 
Reversiovary Bonuses have been added to Claims 
the extent o 890,000 
Bonus, declared in 1854, averaged 671, 
on the Premiums paid, and amounted 397 ,000 
The Annual Incomeexceeds |. es - oe 240,000 
In purse of the INVARIABLE is Society, 
ovens of the Death of the Life Assured within the 15 days a _ 
the Renewal Premium remaining unpaid, the will Bead: 


mitted, su Divi to the payment < such Premium. 
nent B 
December, 1859, will participate 


in the yore in 1864 
and full iculars may be obtained on applica- 
on 


NDER MACDON ALD, Secretary. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, Lonnoy, S.W. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1857, amounted to £617,801, 
tnvested in Government or other securities. 


Annual Income, upwards of £111,000 from Premiums alone. 


The HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Chairman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 
ACCOMMODATION IN LOAN TRANSACTIONS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance is for 


life, is required to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance. 


Such arrangement is 


equivalent TO AN IMMEDIATE ADVANCE OF 50 PER CENT. UPON THE ANNUAL PREMIUM, without the borrower having 
recourse to the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during 
the currency of the Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 
The above mode of insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover monetary 
transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only necessitates half the 
outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 


LOANS—are granted likewise on real and persona! Securities. 
ADVANTAGE OF INSURING BEFORE 3ist DECEMBER, 


& greater extent than if delayed after that period. 


1858.—Policies effected before this date will participate to 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the resident Director, 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


By order, 


E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 


ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
1,000. IN CASE OF DEATH, or 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF & PER WEEK 
IN THE EVENT OF INJURY, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of 3. for s Policy in thy 


RAL way PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
A ann com pensation from 


this not barred thereby Sa 


can offer. 
ent year ompany already 
paid as for 


of Pro 


Railw alone | be i by the 

journey or cone. NO CHARGE FUR STAMP DUTY. 

Railway Assurance WM. J. VIAN, 
Offices, 3, Uld -stpeet, Londen 


LLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
BARTHOLOMEW-LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 18394. 
(Branch Offices: EDINBURGH. IPSWICH, and BURY 
8T. EDMUNDS. 


Capital—FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 
President—Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. 


James Alexander, Gladstone, Esq. 
George Helme, Esq, 


ree Henry Ba John irvine, Bee. 
Charles Buxton, Bog. Elliot 


J. Mey Montefiore 
Cane, Esa Bir A De Rathoontid, Bert. 
Lionel 


M.P 
Auditore—George J. Goschen, Andrew Johnston, 

LIFE ASSURANCES are granted un an extensive variety 
of forms, and at Moderate Premiums the Rates for the Younger 
Ages belay lower than those of many of the older and most re- 
spectab 


PARTICIPATION of or 80 per cent. 
of the declared be divided quinquennially among 
those entitled to participation. 


NON-PARTICIPATING of PREMIU M.—Policies 
issued at minimum rates without participation in Profita 


LIFE POLICIES are NOT LIABLE to 
the Lives Assured ing beyond the prescribed limits 
the cognizance of the holders o such Policies. 

REDUCED EXTRA RATES for residence out of Europe. 

NO CHARGE for Stamps or Medica! Fees. ici 

FIRE ASSURANCES, both at home and abroad, are 
at very moderate Premiums. 

The Assured participate in the Fire Profits in respect of Policies 
in force for five complete years at each sion. 

Losses Ligh are made 
liable for ex cept occasioued 
powder, or in cases special! ed for in the 1 - 

Detailed Prospectuses furnished on 


* The ary for the RENEWAL PREMIUMS due at 
MICHAELMA ‘or delivery in Town and Country. 
PRANOIS A. ENGELBACH, Actuary and Secretary. 


ERIALLIFEINSURANCECOMPANY, 
_ 1,0LD BROAD-STREET, LONDON, 
Instituted 1820. 
Directors. 
MARTIN TUCKER SMITH, _ M.P., Chairman. 
GBORGE WILLIAM OOTTAM, Esq Deputy-Chairman. 
Thomas wy * Barclay, Esq George Hibbert, Esq. 


William R. Robinson 
ewman Smith, Esq. 
Ay. RITY.—The existing liabilities of the Com don not 
ceed 3,000,000, The Investments are 
tion to upwards o of 600,0001., for en the — wa are re- 
¢,and the in come is about 
PROFITS. ~-Pour-ffths or Eighty’ “Of the profits, are 
assigned to every fifth he ne propriation 
be madein 186 pr ory will par- 
ticipate 
BON Us. ~The additions to Polictes have been from 1/1. 10s. to 


on 
CLAIMS. Upwards of 1.950,000L bas been paid to claimants 


d licies. 
for incusamess mer be made at the Chief Office, as 
above ; at the Branch :. 18, Pall Mall, London ; or to any of 
the Agents throughout the 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


—Statuettes a n Parian, decorated Bisque 
and other China, locks (nile and bronze), Alabaster, 
Bohemian Glass, ronzes, and 
other Art-man Fy — 
rate prices. 


THOMAS PEARCE & SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


AU PHILIPPE.—PHILIPPE’S DENT. 
FRICE Wares — and whitens 


bottle. Sold by all Perfumers and Che 
Rimmel, Perfumer, 96, Strand ; and Sanger, Guiebaak 


VICHY WATERS. 


NATURAL MINERAL WATERS of 
VICHY.—The VICHY WATERS COMPANY. to whom 
the French Government has ted the exclusive t of sale, 
bottle the Waters at the Sp , and import them 

England in their genuine state; ” also, the Salts for Baths, ex- 


rracted the y Waters ; as well as the ‘celebrated Vichy 
wastes. The above can be 


= Depot of the 

, Margaret-street, t-street at all respect- 

able and Druge T Wi Were which are sold 
per dozen Quarts and 88. per dozen Pints, 


atlo rices than 
are not the natural Waters of Vichy, but 


I 


NN. 
AssvuneD. Pree. 
1858 O89 .. £408,176 yielding £16,984 
Directors. 
construction, as usual The Lenses give correct definition at the 
centre and margin of the Picture, and have their visual and che 
aical acting foci coincident. 
Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 
gum 
—* 
gens, 


2 
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T.REDERICK DENT, Watch 
of the | Great Clogk Queen, and Houses of él, 
— counexion with 33, Cockspur-street. 


| enn PARIS FIRST- CLASS and LONDON PRIZE 


ALS. 
WATHERSTUN & BROGDEN, 
GOLDSMITHS and JEWELLERS, 
Manufactory, 16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


T.LKINGTON & Co., PATENTEES of the 
BLECTRO-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER- 
SMITHS, BRONZIS c., beg to intimate thas they have added 
their extensive variety of 


ighest Class of 


was aw 
to to them at the Exhibition in 1851. 

Each article bears their mark, BE. & Co., under a Crown; and 
articles sold as being a by Elkington’s Patent Process afford 
po guarentee of qualit 

2, KE ENT-STREET S.W., and 45, TE STEER. 

DON ; 2, COLLEGE-GKEEN, DUBLIN, and at 
ANUFACTURY, pos BIRMINGHAM — 
imates om aud Drawings sent free by post. "Re-plating and Gild- 
Qs usu 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of PATENT PORTMANTEAUS, four 
ments; DESPATCH BOXES, WRITING and DRESSIN 
CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, wah square opening ; and 
other Articles for travelling. By pust for two stamps. 
J. W.&T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of Portable BARRACK- 
ROOM FURNITURE and MILITARY OUTFITTERS. 
(See separate Catalogue.) 14 and 22, STRAND. 


Oa TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, Loudon, conducted in 
exion with their Manufactory, Broad- street, a 
Established 1807. Richly cut ‘engra ved Decante 
y, Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of able 
Glass at exceedin moderate prices. Crystal Glass Chandeliers, 
of new aud elegant desigus, for Gas, from 44. upwards. A_large . 
of Foreign Ornamental Glass always on view. port | 
and F Furnishing orders executed with despatch. 


M. SMEE & SONS respectfully announce 
that their SPRING MATTRESS (Tucker's Patent), 
possessing great a. in its comfort, cleanliness, simplicity, | 


ITAN DSOME BRASS and IRON 
STEADS.—HEAL & SUN'S Show Rooms contain a large 

assortment of Brass ds, suitable both for Home use and 
for Tropical Climates; handsome lLron s with Brass 
Mountings and elegantly Ja Plain lron ‘Bedsteads for 
Servants; every description of Wooden Bedstead that is manufac- 
tured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut Tree woods; Pol 
and Japanned, all fitted with Bedding » and Furniture comp 
well as every description of Bedroom Furuiture. 


EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, containing Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, 

ee = as of 150 different articles of Bedroom warner. sent free 
—~HEAL & BON, Bedstead, Vedding Bedroum Fur- 
ture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenbam w. 


'PPS'S COCOA. —Epps, Homeopathic Che- 


mist, London.—This preparation, originaliy produced for 

special use of Homeopathic Patients, having been adepted 
by the geveral vate, can now be had of the principal 
packet is labelled James Epps, C 


N ODERATOR LAMPS.— Works—strong, 
simple, and well-finished. Patterns—originel, beautiful 
and in pure taste. Prices—v ery reasonable. Oil—only the 
—THOMAS PEARCE & 23, Ludgate re hill, E.C. 
Esta blished nearly a ‘Century. 


Chemist, 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS, No. 1, CHAN- 
RY LANE, is the chea house for PAPER, ENVE- 
Thic 


k aes 5 quires for la.—Super Thi ick Cream Laid Envelopes, 
6d. per 1 100— Large Blue Office ditto, 4s. 6d. per 10%, or 5,000 for 
21s.—Sermon Paper, 48.—Straw Paper, 6d —7 volseap, 68. 
Der ream—India Note, 5 quires fur ls. 0 Maach-leedece "Note, 5 
Quives for 1s.— Manuscript Paper, 3d. per quire—Copy ula. 
& Stee as flexible as the Quill, 1a, 3d. per 

my Lists free. Orders over 20a, carriage paid to the 
ARTRIDGE CUZENS, Manufacturing Statione 
1, Chancery-lane, and 192, Fleet-street. Trade supplied. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 
And pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUN DRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER. 


FLOWERS is strongly recommended for softening, im- 
aud haruitig t will completely 
Tan, Sunbarn, K + aud by Balsam nie vend Heali 
valities, render the. skin soft, pliable, and free from + 
-» clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, and b 
e 


Perfumers. 


ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—Notice of In- 


a ve requested to observe that none is genuine but that 
which bea he back label with the name o IAM LA- 
ZEN BY. as Swell as the front label signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby,” 


Lazenb)'s Harve Sauce, 
addition to the 


on by a injunctic: 
—6, Edwardes street, Portman-square, London. 


BED- 


Useful Cream Laid Note, 5 quires for 6d.—Super | 


HUBB’S LOCKS, 


with all the &ECENT 


MPROV STRONG IRB-PROOF BAFES, 
CASH aud DEED B UX BS.—Complete of Sigea and Prices 
may be had on application. 
“CHUBB & eon, Paul's Churehyard, 


OCOA- NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S THE BES7. 
Prize Medals awarded— London, New York, and Paris. 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post free. 
Warehouse, 42, LUDGATE-HILL, London, E.C. 


SouTH AFRICAN PORT and SHERRY, 


208. a 
Very 24s, a Dozen. 


“ Various houses are becoming famous for or Cape Port and Sherry; 
foremost amongst stands the firm of H. K. Wittiams.”— Vide 
Court July 31 


“ We hav e samples of oe wines inrported from 
South Africa. by Mr. Hk WILLIAMS. have been carefull 
examined, and the result ts high satisfactory. Vi 
Medical Cireular, August 15, 

Printed price-lists aud the opinions, among others, of the Morn- 

and Military Gazette, Bull, 


N John &c., for- 
warded on application. 
Il. R. WILLIAMS, Iniporter, 
112, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, LONDON. 


Wie NO LARGER AN EXPENSIVE 


XUK 
WELLER HUGHES'S 
SOUTH AFRICAN WINES, CLASSIFIED as PORT, 
SHERRY, MADEIRA, &c, 208. per Dozen, 
Pint Samples of either for Twelve Stamps, 
SOUTH AFRICAN CLARET, 24. per Dozen 
COLONIAL BRANDY, PALE or BROWN, 15a, per Gallon. 


**We have tasted the Wines imported b "yw Weller & 
| Hughes, and uvhesitatingly recommend ~ our cousti- 
| guewta,” — Vide United Service Guzette, Arcust 7th, 458, 

“ The of Messrs. Weller & Co.'s Wines leave 
nothing to be desired,—iudeed, they appear much finer than the 
o dinary foreign wines.”— Vide Mo rning Post, August 9, 1858, 
Terms— Cash or Reference. 
WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Retail Dealers, 
27, CRUTCHED-FRIARS, MARK-LANE, LUNDON, B.C. 


N GENEVA of the true 

' r flavour, and precisely as it runs from the Still, 

without the of sugar, or any im- 

perial Orin ene-duzen cases, 

case inclu Price-Currents (free) by post. MENRY BREIT 
Furnival's Distillery, Hvlborn. 


~ district, which are now 
price, r dozen, French bottles a 
iLARY BRETT & CU., Uld Furnival’s Distillery, 


D*. ARNOTT’S SMOKE-CONSUMING 
GRATE, from ve. each 
| Will this Grate become endvessaiiy used ? 


| 


and requires much less a 


4. Chimney sweeping is en awn idea. 
| Am ibustrated Prospectus, with several hundred testimonials 
references, furwar on application. 


Also, 
TOVES for ENTRANCE HALLS, SCHOOL- 


ROOMS, CHUKCHES, &e. of the most improved construc- 
tion. These Stoves are iavaluabdie for use in private dwellings, as 
they may be kept buruivg continually,— the fire requiring searecely 
any attention, and the consumption of cal being exceedingly 
smal uch suffering and many diseases resulting from damp- 
| ness and variable temperature in winter would be avoided by the 

use of these Stoves. Illustrated Prospectuses forward 
| F. EDWAKDS, SON & CO. General Stove and Kitchen Range 
Manufacturers, 42, PO LAN D-STREET, Uxford-street, W., Manu- 
facturers of Edwards's Hmoke-Consuming Kitchen Ravge. 


od, | PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 


| RICALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat. 
erm and Penctrating Tooth Brushes, Penetrating un- 
bleached Hair and Cloth Brushes, and 


ime Smyru description of Brush, 
-- and Vertumery ‘the 1 | he Tvot Brushes search 
thoroughly between the divisions of the Teeth and clean them 


most effectuaily.—the bairs never come loose. Co. are 
' sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root Soaps 

| sold iu tablets (bearing their uames au ress) at 6d.each; o 

Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Pewee, 2s. per bex; and of 
the New Bouyuets.—Sole Establishment, and 13), Oxford- 

street, 2ud and 3rd doors West from Ho t, Loudon. 


RIGI DOMO. — Patronised ay Her 

Majesty the Gram the Duke of Northumber for Syon 

House, His Sense the Duke of Devonshire for Chiswick Gardens, 

Professor Lindley for the Horticultural Society, Sir Joseph Pax- 
| tom for the Crystal Palace, Reyal Zoo Mociety, late 
of Ealiug Park, and — Collier, of Dartford. 


PROTECTION FROM THE Per FROST. 
= cueee DOMO,” a Canvas made of patent prepared Hair and 

Woo rfect non-conductor of Heat and Culd, Lessin wherever 
it is apd my a fixed temperature. It is adapted for all horticul- 
tural and floricultural purposes, for preserving Fruitsand Flowers 
scorching i. of the sun, from wind, from attacts of 

from morning frosta. To be any req 

length, two yards wide, at ls. Sd. per yard run, of 


ELISHA THOMAS ARCHER, whole and sole manufacturer 
7, Trinity-lane, Cannon-street, City, | Nurserymen and 
roughout kingdom. “ cheaper than 
mats as & covering.” 
From Sir Watkin W. Wynn's 


he 
“T bave just laid out about 14,000 plants, and t grenter 
* Frigi Domo, keep the g three 


and have doue so for 


or four years; and every one who sees my plants 
see how and well they are without the 
accom an additional order.—Uct. 22, 1556, 


ps NER, DESSERT, and TEA SERVICES. 


THOMAS PEARCE & SON, 93, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


nd the bod 
wer is supplied by the MOC-MA N PAD an 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which _ fail to fit) ah ey = by 
the eire of the wo inehes below 
t to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


ASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 

for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and 

3WELLING of the LEGS, SPRAIN 

light in tontuse, and inexpensive and are yo on like an ordi- 
ne. Price, from 7a. 6d. to each 

JUHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, Picead 


DR. DE Jonen’s 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throughout 
the world as the safest, speediest, and most cffectual for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, INFANTILE WASTING, 
RICKETS, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS 
AFFECTIONS. 
Be. pe Joncon’s Oil is the most efficacious, the most palatable, 
and, from its rome curative effects, unquestionably the most 
nomical of all kinds. Its vast therapentic 4 A ore the 
Pale Oil is innumerable testimonials from Physi- 


cians and Surgeons of popene reputation. 
Sold only in half-pints, 2a. ints, 40. 9d.; quarts, 
9a. ; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pe sstamp and 


ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CaN PuSsiIBLY BE GENUINE, by most 
respectable 


bottles and | 


PURE BRANDY, 16s. per Gallon,—Pale o M 


Brown Kau-de- Vie, of exquisite flavour and great purity, | 
identical indeed iu every respect with those choice productions of | 

sult to procure at any 
d case included; or 


LE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR, HARFORD & Co. 77, Strand, London, W.C. 

*,* Purchasers are earnestly cautioned against proposed 
substitutions. 


NOW THYSELF.—Professor BLENKIN- 

SOP continues to receive from all of every 

rank most flattering testimonials of his -uccess in d ibing the 

character of Persous from their polating out their 

mental and moral qualities, whether good dress, by 

letter, awe, sex, and profession Enclosing 13 upout postage 
stamps, te Dr. ‘Bieukinsop, B44, Strand, London. 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
FLEET-S ERT. has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of AKRTIFICIALTE ETH, fixed 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth 
as not to be dis iauiched from the originals by the closest ob- 
server; they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior te any teeth ever before u This method does not 
require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will 
support and preserve teeth — are loose, and is guaranteed to 
restore articulation and mast 
sound and useful in home from Ten till Five. 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most eminent 
of the Medical Profession as an excellent remedy for Acidity, 
Heartburn, aud Indigestion Ave mild apc. ient 
the food of infants — 
during Combined with the ACIDULATED 
SYRUP, it forms an Effervescing Aperient Dranght, whieh is 
hiahly agreenble and efficacious. — Prepared by Dinserorp & Co., 
Dispensing Chemists, (and general Agents for the ae H orse- 
hair Gloves and Belts), 172, New Bond-street, Loudon ; and gold 
by all respectable C hemists Monnstbont the Empire. 


S a MEDICINE long highly esteemed for 
its curative powers in enasrs of Indigestion, Sick Headache 
Nervousness. and Affections of the Liver and Bowels, CUCKI LE'S 
ANTIBLLIVUS PILLS cannot be too strongly recommended, 
having stood the test of public opinion for upwards of haif-a- 
century. repared only by James Cockle, Surgeon, 18, New 
may be had of all Medicine Venders, in’ boxes, 
la. 14d, 2a. , 48. 6d, and lis. 


NOW —KATE RUSSELL 


continues to give her vivid delineations of character from 

anu examination of the handwriting, in a style never hitherto at- 
tempted in England. Persons desirous of knowing their true 
characteristics, or those of any friend, must iuclose a specimen of 
their writing, stating sex and age, with 14 peuny postnae tomes, 
to Miss Kussrli, la, Arti Mornington-crescent, Lon- 
don, and they will receive in a day or ‘two a full detail of he gifts, 
defects, talents, tastes, affections, &c. of the writer, with man 
other things caleulated to be useful through life.— From 8. 

* Many thanks for your truthful portrait”—B. W. “I am sind 
your on of her character coincides with my own.”—R. J 

istoo truly as you so freely describe it."— 
“a is very just, aud not good.” 


Re PT U R E Ss ‘EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr Thomson's celebrated remedy 
has been successful in thousands of cases, and is applicable to every 
variety of single or double rupture in both sexes, however bad or 
long standing, « ffecting a perfect eure in ashert time, without pain 
or coufinement, thus rendering the further use of trusses unneces- 
sary. Persens ia any part of the world can have the remedy sent 
to them post free, with climate instructions for use. on receipt of 
10s. in post»ge stamps, or by Post-otfice Order payuble at the Chief 
London (/ffce to Dr. Kalph Thomsen, 28, Clarence-road, ish 
own, Loudon —A Treatise on the Nature, Causes aud By 
tomes of every kind of Hernia, with a large selection at Teotimentals 
from patients cured, sent free by post for 4 peuny postage stam ps. 


OINTMENT and PILLS.- 
AN EXTKAORDINARY CURE OF A BAD FOOT.— 


his journey te those mines from Aisha he was Te 
walk for the want of a conveyance, aud in doing as po oe 


‘scare fur more than fuur months without! 


a surgeon 
Hef. He was at last induced to try Holloway’s Vintmen 
which in three weeks him, and he 
was enabled to commence work again without 
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ON, 
CE \ allowed by AY Hy of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
) from use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided: a 
Com. 
more 
ready 
re, 
| 
| 
IFE 
| 
| 
use with it, are kept in steck by the principal Upholsterers and 
Bedding Warehousemen throughout the United Kingdom. 
The Spring Mattress (Tucker's Patent), or “‘ Somnier Tucker,” 
is rapidly coming into general use in France and Beigium. | 
lt effects sa | 
2. It more effectua ) warms an * than any other Grate, | 

—— i 
| 
t . and the complexion perfectly clear and 
autiful.—seld in bottles, price as. 9d., by all Medi Vend 
on 
Se or Turther security, on the neck of every bottle of the na 
as 
to 
in 
imita 
1858, 


